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Arise 1 Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


SRI RAMAiKRI SHNA REMINISCES 

‘Do you know how many Sadhus, die world-renouncing Sannyasins and 
Vairagis, used to come here formerly? Since the construction of railways, 
they do not come this way. But, before that, all holy men used to come by 
the road along the side of the Ganga to bathe in the confluence of the Ganga 
and the sea and pay their obeisance to Sri Jagannath at Puri. All of them 
invariably came and rested for#a couple of days at Rasmani’s garden. Some 
of them, again, stayed much longer. Do you know why? Sadhus do not 
stay at a place where Bhiksha 1 and secluded places for answering nature’s 
calls are not easily available. They maintain their bodies by Bhiksha only. 
That is why they fix their seats where Bhiksha is easily available.... 

‘It was convenient to have Bhiksha at Rasmani’s garden and there was 
no scarcity of water by the grace of the mother Gahga. Again, there were 
good secluded places to their liking in the neighbourhood. Sadhus therefore 
used to stay here in those days. Again, word travelled from mouth to mouth 
—one Shdhu spoke of the place to another and, meeting a third coming in 
this direction, the second told him of it—and Rasmani’s garden became well 
known to the Sadhus as a good place of rest for them on the way to Ganga- 
sagar and Puri.’ 

0 

'At Ode time a desire arose in my mind that 1 should supply the 
aspirants of all communities with all the necessities of Sadhana [spiritual 
practice]. They would get all those things, become free from anxiety and 
practise Sadhana for the realization of God; and I would see it and be happy. 
I consulted Mathur about it He said: “Where is the difficulty, father? I’ll 
arrange everything just now. Give whatever you like to anyone.” Over and 
above the already existing arrangement about supplying of uncooked rice, 
pulses, flour, etc., to each Sadhu, according to his liking, from the store of 

l Sannyasins beg food from door to door, as they go. But theirs is Adainya- 
Bbiksha, i.e., begging minus the attendant humiliation. With the Lord’s name on their 
lips (Narayana Hari), they stand for a reasonable time at the door and then without 
the least pain or pleasure, they move on. 
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the temple,; Mathur made provision for water-pots, Kamandalus,* blankets, 
seats and even intoxicants, such as hemp and hemp-leaves for those who 
would take them, and wine etc., for the Tantric worshippers. Many Tantric 
aspirants used to come at that time and hold Chakras, the holy circles. 1 ' 
used to supply them with peeled ginger and onion, parched rice and pulses 
which were necessary for their Sadhanas, and look on w while they worshipped 
the Divine Mother with these and called on Her. Again, on many decisions 
they took me to their circle and placed me at the head of it. They requested 
me to take consecrated wine, but desisted from making such requests when 
they came to know that I felt God-intoxicated at the very mention of wine 
and, therefore, could not take it. As one who sat with them had to take con¬ 
secrated wine, I put a mark of it oh my forehead, smelt it, or, at most, sprinkled 
it with my fingers into my mouth and poured it into their drinking cups. As 
soon as they drank it, some applied their minds, I found* to the thought of 
the Goddess, became absorbed in counting beads or meditation on Her, while 
others, far from calling on the Divine Mother, greedily drank too much and 
at last became drunk. One day they behaved too improperly, whereupon 1 
stopped giving them wine, etc., any more. But I always saw Rajkumar 3 sit 
for Japa and abstain from applying his mind to anything else as soon as he 
took it. But afterwards he had, it seemed, some inclination for name and 
fame. It was quite natural, for be had his wife and children, and on account 
of wants at home he bad to pay a little attention to the acquisition of money. 
In any case, he used to take wine only because it was helpful to his Sadhana. 
He, I saw, never took it greedily or behaved improperly.’ 

‘The Divine Mother would put me in such a state that sometimes my 
mind would come down from the Nitya [absolute] to the Lila [relative], and 
sometimes go up from the Lila to the Nitya. 

‘Sometimes, when the mind descended to the Lila, I would meditate day 
and night on Sita and Rama. At those times I would constantly behold the 
forms of Sita and Rama. Ramlala* was my constant companion. Sometimes 
1 would bathe Him and sometimes feed Him. 

‘Again, I used to be absorbed in the ideal of Radha and Krishna and 
would constantly see their forms. Or again, I would be absorbed in Gauranga. 
He is the harmonization of two ideals: the Purusha and Prakriti. At such 
times I would always see the form of Gauranga.* 


* Water-pot (or pitcher) specialty used by ascetics—made of gourd-shell. 

3 i.e., Achaladanda—a well-known contemporary Tantrik devotee and teacher. 

* A metal Image of the Boy Rama, given to Sri Raraakrishna doting his 
period by a Vaishnava saint. 



ONWARD FOR EVER l 

What are these ideas of 
religion and God and search¬ 
ing for the hereafter ? Why 
does man look for a God ? 
Why does man, in every 
nation, in every state of 
society, want a perfect ideal 
somewhere, either in man, in 
God, or elsewhere ? Because 
that .idea is within you. It 
war your own heart beating 
and you did not know; you 
were mistaking it for some¬ 
thing external. It is the 
God within your own self 
that is propelling you to 
seek for Him, to realize Him. 
After long searches here and 
there , in temples and in 
churches, in earths and in 
heavens, at last you come 
back, completing the circle 
from where you started, to 
your own soul and find that 
He for whom you have, been 
seeking all over the world, 
for whom you have been 
weeping and praying in 
churches and temples, on 
whom you were looking as 
the mystery of all mysteries 
shrouded in the clouds, is 
nearest of the near, is your 
own Self, the reality of your 
life, body, and soul. That 
is your own nature. Assert 
it, manifest it. Not to be¬ 
come pure, you are pure 
already. You arc not to be 
perfect, you are that already. 
Nature is like that screen 
which is hiding the reality 
beyond. Every good thought 
that you think or act upon 
is simply tearing the veil, as 
it were; and the purity, the 
Infinity, the God behind, 
manifests Itself more and 
more. 




SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
THE UPANISADS 

Editorial 

Embodiment of the Spirit , of thb 
Upanishads 

Of the many religious renaissance move¬ 
ments witnessed by history, one of the 
mightiest began in India in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. In its power 
and sweep it very well bids to rival the 
renaissance ushered in by die Buddha. The 
originator of this renaissance is Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, who in his short span of fifty years 
re-lived the religious life of all humanity, 
particularly that of the Hindu people. 
Vedinta philosophy, based on the spiritual 
truths embodied in the Upanisads. not only 
forms the basis of Hinduism, with its 
numerous sects and denominations, but also 
contains the core-principles of all other 
religions. Through his unparalleled spirit¬ 
ual struggles and realizations, Sri Rama- 
krishna became a living representation of 
the jpirit of the Upanisads. Not that he 
had studied these texts or was instructed in 
them with their various Sanskrit commen¬ 
taries, in the traditional way. He had little 
to do with book learning and panditry. 
Just as the seers and sages of the Upanisads 
had realized those spiritual principles and 
truths, Sri Ramakrishna experienced them 
within himself through his self-discipline, 
concentration, purity, and the resulting 
superconsciousness. Vedantic scholars who 
listened to his enlightening talks—or merely 
came into his presence—marvelled at his 
spiritual insights and wisdom. His own 
youthful disciples, some of whom had deep 
acquaintance with the Upanisads and their 
commentaries, equally marvelled at the 
Vedantic wisdom of their Great Master. 
Swami Vivekananda, the chief among the 
disciples and easily the most learned of 
them all in die philosophies of East and 
West, found in Sri Ramakrishna the soul of 
the Upanisads, the key to the understanding 
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of the harmoqf underlying die apparently 
divergent teachings thereof: 

‘...I, through the grace of God, had the 
great good fortune to sit at the feet of 
one whose whole life was such an inter¬ 
pretation, whose life, a thousandfold 
more than whose teaching, was a living- 
commentary on the texts of the Upa- 
nishads, was in fact the spirit of the 
Upanishads living in a human form.* 1 
Swami Turiyananda, another great monas¬ 
tic disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, was from 
his early boyhood given to an orthodox life 
of discipline and study of the Gita, the 
Upani§ads, and the works of Safekara. He 
loved this life so much that he once even 
began to think that visits to his Master 
were a distraction! Sri Ramakrishna came 
to know of this and at the next opportunity 
revealed thus to Turiyananda the true 
spirit of Vedanta: 

‘Well, I hear you are now given /much 
to the discussion of the Vedanta. That 
is very good. But does it not amount 
to this—Brahman is real, the world un¬ 
real? Or is it anything else?’ 2 

These simple words, spoken directly from 
the Master’s personal experience of Vedan- 
tic truths, took away the breath of Turiya¬ 
nanda, who had been labouring under the 
impression that to understand Vedanta—' 
what to speak of winning liberation—one 
had to study the difficult Vedantic texts 
and other related subjects. Now be came 
to know that the essential thing about 
Vpdanta was to get a firm conviction about 
the reality of Brahman and the imperma¬ 
nence of the phenomenal world, and to 
make that conviction a fact of experience 
through meditation. Swami Turiyananda 

l The Complete Works (Advaifa Ashrama, 
Mayavatt, ®t. Pithoragarh, U.P.), Vol. FI (I960), 
PP. 

ffgpami Saradananda : , Sri Ramakrithna The 
Master (Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 
€0Om, 1970), p. 367 


later said that that was ‘a turning-point in 
my fife’. 

A ‘Dhira’ op the Upanishadic Type 

Dhira, as used in the Upani^ads, de¬ 
notes the man of discrimination (vivekin), of 
one-pointed resolution, and ultimate wis¬ 
dom. He is the spiritual pitmen who sets 
out in search of the treasure of the immor¬ 
tal Atman and successfully completes the 
search. From first to last, the dhira is 
characterized especially by the quality of 
spiritual discrimination. At the beginning, 
he discriminates between the pleasant, the 
ephemeral, and the good, the eternal,—and 
chooses only the latter. 3 Seeing imperman¬ 
ence and death all around, he seeks the 
permanent and the immortal. 4 This is 
sought within his own self, by the control 
of the senses, by purification and con¬ 
centration of mind. During this inward 
search, his power of discrimination be¬ 
comes even sharper, so that by its strength 
he is is able to separate the Atman, the 
‘smokeless light’, from its coverings of ego, 
intelligence, thoughts, and body—‘as the 
central stalk from a blade of grass’. 5 When 
he is able to identify himself with the 
Atman, he becomes freed from ignorance, 
bondage, and death—‘such dhiras (persons 
of discrimination), ever devoted to the Self, 
behold everywhere the omnipresent Brah¬ 
man and in the end enter into It, which is 
all this’.® 

If one carefully studies the course of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual search from the 
beginning to its fulfilment, one cannot fail 
to note the full manifestation of the dhira's 
qualities in him. His discriminative mind 
very early determined that God alone is the 
permanent Substance and the world with 

« vide Katha-upanisad, II. 2 

4 vide ibid., IV. 1 

6 ibid., VI. 17; also vide Kenet-upanifad, I. 2 

8 Mundaka-upani$ad, III. ii. 5 (alio wide Brha- 
d&ranyaka-upaniiad, IV, 8 
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pleasures and possessions is imperman¬ 
ent- So he resolved to seek only God, and 
qot ;to rest till be had realized Him m full. 
He had a brilliant intellect, bat, perceiving 
at an early age the hollowness of a formal 
education, he turned away from it. The 
worldjly scheme of education which only 
helps in earning of money or honour, he 
called a mere ‘bread-winning education’. 
When he was pressed by his elder brother 
to give serious attention to his curricu¬ 
lar studies, he incisively replied: ‘1 do not 
want to learn the art of “bundling rice and 
plantain”. What I do want is to achieve 
that which produces right knowledge and 
enables man to attain the aim of his life.' 
Though he most probably had not then 
heard or read about what the Upanisad 
calls the ‘higher knowledge’ (para-vidyS ) 7 
which enables one to attain the Imperish¬ 
able—that is. Brahman—clearly, his discri¬ 
minative mind and hankering for liberation 
were guiding him towards that. 

Thus, as he entered upon his long series 
of rigorous spiritual disciplines, he kept 
unsheathed, as it were, the shining sword 
of discrimination. He cut off one by one 
from his mind, all attachments to passion 
and possessions, which he saw were ob¬ 
stacles in the path of his divine realization. 
He renounced money and the joys of the 
flesh altogether. When he saw that with¬ 
out overcoming the pride of caste and 
egoism he could not have the divine vision, 
he went to the extent of stripping himself 
of the sacred thread—the emblem of -his 
brahmanahood; and later he quietly start¬ 
ed cleaning the latrine of a scavenger's 
family. As result of such austere practi¬ 
ce?, he could, when he sat for meditation, 
very easily detach his consciousness from 
sense-impressions and other distractions. 
And .after long struggle, through such dis¬ 
ciplines and with the consuming yearning 


? ibid., I. !, 5 


for Cod—which the Vedanta texts call 
mumukfuta, the desire for liberation—, he 
had the first vision of the Divine Mother, 
the Goal of all these spiritual practices, in 
Her impersonal aspect. He perceived and 
got merged into an all-pervading ocean of 
light and consciousness. 

In later days when disciples gathered 
round him and sought spiritual guidance, 
he asked them to cultivate discrimination 
thus: 

‘...you must practise discrimination. 
“Woman and gold” is impermanent 
God is the only Eternal Substance. What 
does a man get with money? Food, 
clothes, and a dwelling-place—nothing 
more. You cannot realize God with its 
help. Therefore money can never be 
the goal of life... 

‘Consider—what is there in money or in 
a beautiful body? Discriminate and 
you will find that even the body of a 
beautiful woman consists of bones, flesh, 
fat, and other disagreeable things. Why 
should a man give up God and direct 
his attention to such things? Why 
should a man forget God for their 
'sake?’ 8 

Satyakama’s Story Re-enacted 
Sri Ramakrishna, as the readers of his 
biography will have noticed, yearned and 
struggled and attained the vision of the 
Divine Mother without the help or guid¬ 
ance of any guru whatsoever. Even for 
four or five years following the time he be¬ 
came a regular priest at the Kali Temple, 
he was still, as it were, guided completely 
from within. In this respect his life closely 
resembles the spiritual quest and fulfilment 
of Satyakama, a Upanisadic sage. 9 

Satyakama, as a young lad, wishing to 
go and study the Vedas under a teacher, 
wanted to learn from his mother about his 


8 'M'; The Go*pel of Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. by 
Swami Nikhilananda, Pub. by Madras Math, 1947), 
p. 7 

t* vide Cltiindofrya-upartisan, TV. iv-fx 
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ancestiy. Butjfus mother said: ‘I do not 
know, my chi^| of what ancestry yon are. 
In my youth I was preoccupied with many 
household duties and with attending on 
guests when I conceived you. I do not 
therefore know your ancestry. I am Jabsla 
by name and you are SatyakSma. So you 
may speak of yourself as Satyakama Jabala.’ 
So the young boy went to a sage, Haridru- 
mata Gautama, and requested him to teach 
him the Vedas. When Gautama asked 
Satyakama about his ancestry he repeated 
frankly what his mother had told him, 
though it meant the imminent risk of his 
being rejected by the guru. But on the 
contrary, Gautama was greatly pleased at 
the truthfulness of the boy and said: ‘None 
but a brahmana could speak such a damag¬ 
ing truth about himself. You are a brah¬ 
mana and I will initiate you and teach 
you. You have not swerved from truth.’ 
The story goes on, that Gautama gave 
Satyakama four hundred lean and weak 
cows to care for and the disciple took them 
to the forest. He said to himself that he 
would not return until they had increased to 
a thousand. Then he spent many years in 
the forest with the herd. One day the bull of 
the herd said to him that their strength had 
now reached a thousand, so he should take 
them back to the teacher. Further, Satya¬ 
kama received instruction from the bull 
about one aspect of Brahman. He was 
then on subsequent days taught by the fire, 
a swan, and a diver bird about the other 
aspects of Brahman. When he finally re¬ 
turned to the teacher, the latter was struck 
by his very appearance and greeted him 
thus: ‘Satyakama, dear boy, you shine like 
one who knows Brahman. Who has taught 
you?’ ‘Beings other than men,’ replied the 
boy. ‘But I wish, revered Sir, that you 
alone should teach me. For 1 have heard 
from persons like your good self that only 
knowledge which is learnt from a teacher 


(dcfirya) toads to the highest good.’ Of 
course Gautama taught him, but it was 
die same knowledge, and 'nothing whatso¬ 
ever was omitted'. 

Though Satyakama doubtless thought he 
was taught the knowledge of Brahman by 
a bull, fire, etc., and not by any man, yet 
the real fact seems to lie elsewhere. Ac¬ 
cording to deeper psychological and spirit* 
ual laws, we know it was Satyakama's own 
pure mind which had become his teacher. 
Great spiritual teachers point out that the 
‘higher mind’ in pure aspirants becomes 
their teacher. It is no wonder that such 
a phenomenon occurred in Sri Ramakrishna, 
whose mind was firmly set on realizing God 
and who was pure as purity itself. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna later thus revealed to his devotees 
this spiritual marvel: 

‘The figure of a young Sannyasin look¬ 
ing like me used to come out again and 
again from within me and instruct me 
on all matters; when he emerged, some¬ 
times I had a little consciousness and, at 
other times, lost it altogether and lay in¬ 
ert, only seeing and hearing his actions 
and words; when afterwards he entered 
this gross body, I regained full consci¬ 
ousness. The Brahmani, Tota Puri and 
others came and taught me afterwards 
what I had heard from him previously 
—they taught me what I had already- 
known. It seems from this that they 
came as Gurus in my life in order that 
the authority of the scriptures, such as 
the Vedas, might be maintained by my 
honouring their injunctions.* *o 

Monasticism Fortified 

Renunciation is one of the most basic 
teachings of the Upanisads, to which they 
return again and again. In its perfect 
form it is represented by the monastic 
ideal in them. Since it is not possible to 
attain the highest knowledge without per¬ 
fect renunciation—without renouncing all 
desires and enjoyments, here and here¬ 
to Sanrdananda: op, rit., p. 168 
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after—therefore the spirit of renunciation 
is so much emphasized. ‘Not by work nor 
by "progeny nor by wealth*, says the 
Kaivolya-upanifad. ‘but by renunciation 
alone some attained immortality.* Says 
Yajhayalkya, a great Upani$adic sage: 

‘Hie knowers of Brahman of olden 
times, did not wish for offspring, think¬ 
ing. “What shall we do with offspring— 
we who have attained this Self, this 
World?*’ They gave up their desire toil 
sons, for wealth, and for the worlds, and 
led the life of religious mendicants. That 
which is the desire for sons is the desire 
for wealth, and that which is the desire 
for wealth is the desire for the worlds; 
for both these, indeed, are but desires.’ 
'Therefore he who knows It (Brahman) 
as such becomes self-controlled, calm, 
withdrawn into himself, patient, and 
collected; he sees the Self in his own 
self; he sees all as the Self.* 11 

Sri Ramakrishna represents in his life, in 
this age, the highest ideal of renunciation 
upheld by the Upanisads. In him the 
desire for wealth and social security, name 
and glory, was rooted out. By looking 
upon all women as the images of the 
Divine Mother and by directing all the love 
in his human heart towards Cod as Mother, 
Sri Ramakrishna completely conquered the 
sex-instinct. Thus he had become a per¬ 
fect sannyapin in spirit. Still, when hts 
VedSntic teacher Tota Puri came to 
Dakshineswar, and offered to initiate him 
into sannydsa in the traditional way. he 
readily agreed. After the performance of 
the virajd-homa, he received the vows of 
complete renunciation with the ochre robe 
and thus came to uphold the institution of 
monasticism as well as its spirit: 12 ‘Renun¬ 
ciation*, says Swami Vivekananda, 'is the 
very soul of the Upanishads.* Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was a reincarnation of that soul. 
Having been established in the knowledge 

. ^ 

34 Brhaddratyyaka-upanifad, IV. iv. 22-3 

12 Vide Muiyfaka-upanljad, UL ii. 4—‘This Self 


of the all-pervading Brahman, he main¬ 
tained a relationship with his wife which 
was entirely spiritual. He saw in her—as 
in all—the blissful Brahman alone. Thus 
came to be realized in his life die truth 
contained in the following verse of the 
Upanisad: 

'Thou art woman. Thou art man; Thou 
art youth and maiden too. Thou as an 
old man totterest along on a staff; it is 
Thou alone who, when bom, assumest 
diverse forms.* 13 

Swami Vivekananda, in the course of a 
dialogue with one of his disciples, once 
revealed how Sri Ramakrishna used espe¬ 
cially to inculcate this spirit of uncompro¬ 
mising renunciation and dispassion in his 
young disciples who were to become 
monks; 

‘When he used to instruct his Sannyasin 
disciples, he would rise from his seat 
and look about to see if any householder 
disciple was coming that way or not. If 
he found none, then in glowing words 
he would depict the glory of renuncia¬ 
tion and austerity. As a result of the 
rousing power of that fiery dispassion, 
we have renounced the world and be¬ 
come averse to worldliness.’ 14 

Further interpreting the deep significance 
for humanity of Sri Ramakrishna’s burn¬ 
ing spirit of renunciation, Swamiji said: 

'That man [Sri Ramakrishna] was the 
embodiment of renunciation... He was 
a triumphant example, a living realiza¬ 
tion of the complete conquest of lust 
and desire for money. He was beyond 
all ideas of either, and such men are 
necessary for this century. Such renun¬ 
ciation is necessary in these days when 
men have begun to think that they can¬ 
not live a month without what they call 
“necessities”, and which they are increas¬ 
ing out of all proportion. It is neces- 


it not attained by one devoid ot strength, nor 
through inadvertence, nor through knowledge un- 
Msodatcd with monasticism...’ 

1 * SveUl£vatara~upani}ad, IV. 3 
U The Complete Works, Vol. VII (1958). p. 262 
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saiy in a time like this (hat a man 
should arise to demonstrate to (he 
sceptics of the world that there yet 
breathes a man who does not care a 
straw for all the gold or all the fame 
that is in the universe. Yet there are 
such men.* 15 

Truthfulness, the Means to the 
Highest 

‘Speaking the truth...do not swerve from 
(he truth*—is a typical commandment of 
one Upanisad to all spiritual seekers. 16 
‘He who speaks untruth*, says another 
Upani§ad, ‘withers to the very root.* 17 
Because truth is the basis of the indivi¬ 
dual’s character as well as of social inter¬ 
course. Truthfulness in the sense of 
‘giving utterance to what is actually per¬ 
ceived, without hypocrisy or intent to in¬ 
jure others’ is a basic virtue. But truth¬ 
fulness has a higher value and a deeper 
significance when it becomes one of the 
most powerful means of realizing the 
divine Truth. The Kena-upani$ad declares 
that ‘truth is the abode of the Upanisad’. 18 
Here truth, as Sankara explains, means 
freedom from deceit and crookedness in 
speech, mind, and action, for the wisdom 
taught in the Upanisads abides in those 
who are free from deceit and who are holy, 
and not in those who are devilish in nature 
and deceitful. The importance of truth¬ 
fulness for realizing the highest Reality is 
declared thus in the Mundaka-upani§ad : 

‘Truth alone prevails, not falsehood. By 
truth the path is laid out, the Way of 
die Gods, on which the seers, whose 
every desire is satisfied, proceed to the 
highest Abode of the True.* 10 

From his early boyhood Sri Rama- 
krishna showed a remarkable devotion to 

tp ibM., vol. IV (1962), p. 184 
BS Taittirtya -upon Ifod, I. xi 7 
IT Praina-upanisad, VI. I 
1*IV. 8 
ib III, i. 8 


truth. Partly he teems to*have ilihetited 
this quality from his father, who whs 
ardently devoted to truth and refused to 
deviate from it evert under most trying 
circumstances. Sri Ramakrishfla’s sharp 
power of discernment early revealed to him 
that if he was to realize God, die embodi¬ 
ment of absolute truth, he ccmld not deviate 
even by a hair’s breadth from relative truth. 
Naturally, then, he brought about a perfect 
conformity between his thoughts, words, 
and actions. Being guileless and straight¬ 
forward, he remained an utter stranger to 
crookedness and deceit. Truthfulness 
became so natural in his life that even un¬ 
consciously he could not commit a wrong. 
Regarding his devotion to truth, Sri Rama- 
krrshna used to say: 

‘After my vision of the Divine Mother, 
1 prayed to Her, taking a flower in my 
hands: “Mother, here is Thy knowledge 
and here is Thy ignorance. Take them 
both, and give me only pure love. 
Here is Thy holiness and here is Thy 
unholiness. Take them both. Mother, 
and give me pure love. Here is Thy 
good and here is Thy evil. Take them 
both. Mother, and give me pure love. 
Here is Thy righteousness and here is 
Thy unrighteousness. Take them both. 
Mother, and give me pure love.” I 
mentioned all these, but 1 could not 
say: “Mother, here is Thy truth and 
here is Thy falsehood. Take them 
both.” 1 gave up everything at Her 
feet but could not bring myself to give 
up truth.’ *> 

He often advised his devotees and dis¬ 
ciples, both householders and would-be 
monks, to stick to truth, fof 'truthfulness 
constitutes the spiritual discipline of (he 
Kaliyuga*. ‘If a man clings tenaciously to 
truth,* he assured, ‘he ultimately realizes 
God.* 

SeLF-Rb«»IZATK}N Ai«D JlVANMUKTI 

The Atman—which is the same as 
Brahman—is the unchangeable truth be- 

s® The Gospel, p. 
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SRI RAMAjtfclSHNA A$p THf UPANISHADS 
lllfl# fU phenomena, individual and modifications. Sri Ramakrishna tried hard 


cofinic. The Upaai?atls not only teach 
thus #e, reality of the Atman, but also 
point the way far Its realization. ‘This 
Atmaa is to be realized’—after hearing Its 
tmth from a competent teaches;, and 
pfWKterji^g ovCT it, one must meditate on Its 
real nature. Through the process of ‘neti, 
netf (‘not this, not this*), the spiritual aspi¬ 
rant has to divest the Atman, the substrate- 
Truth, of all superimpositions. Even the 
very ego is to be negated in fins process. 
Then is realized the truth of the statement 
Tat tvam asi (That thou art)—the Atman 
is identical with Brahman, Existence-con¬ 
sciousness-bliss Absolute. Realizing this, 
die becomes really liberated. ‘Whosoever 
departs from this world/ says Yijfiavalkya 
ip the Brhadara^yaka-upanisad, ‘without 
knowing this Imperishable, is miserable. 
But he who departs from this world after 
knowing the Imperishable is a knower of 
Brahman.* 21 The sage in the Kena-upa- 
ni$ad declares: 

‘If a man knows the Atman here, he 
then attains the true goal of life. If 
he does not know It here, a great des¬ 
truction awaits him. Having realized 
the Self in every being, the wise relin¬ 
quish the world and become im¬ 
mortal/ 22 

Sri Ramakrishna, under the guidance of 
his Vedantic guru, Tota Puri, realized this 
knowledge of the identity of Atman with 
3rahman, by merging his ego completely 
in the Absolute. As Sri Ramakrishna him¬ 
self later said, he found it at first impos¬ 
sible to free the mind from the blissful 
form of the Divine Mother. But Tota was 
not an easy-going type of guru. He 
scolded the disciple severely for his ‘weak¬ 
ness’ and. pressing the pointed end of a 
broken piece of glass between his eye¬ 
brows, told him to concentrate on that 
point and free the mind of all forms 

avm. via. io 

■an. 6 

% 


again. As the form of the Divine Mother 
re-appeared in his mind, he—the dhira 
that he was—severed it in two *with the 
sword of Knowledge’. He at the same 
time, we must note, merged in Brahman his 
own child-of-God ego which was the only 
remaining ‘obstacle* in the path to n/rvi- 
kalpa-samadhi. Thus the last hurdle being 
crossed, Sri Ramakrishna merged into the 
state of perfect union with Brahman, the 
highest state of consciousness spoken of by 
Vedintic sages. When his mind finally 
came back to ordinary consciousness, he 
discovered that ‘Brahman indeed is all 
this’—the so-called phenomenal universe. 
When he had ascended to the level of 
nirvikcdpasatnSdhi, he had followed the 
process of *neti, netf; but now when he 
came down to the normal waking consci¬ 
ousness, he began to perceive that the same 
Brahman had become everything (*///, itf, 
‘this, this’). As he once explained it to a 
young disciple: 

~ ‘You see, in one form He is the Abso¬ 
lute and in another He is the Relative. 
What does Vedanta teach? Brahman 
alone is real and the world illusory, 
isn’t that so? But as long as God 
keeps the “ego of a devotee” in a man, 
the Relative is also real. When He 
completely effaces the ego, then what 
is remains. That cannot be described 
by the tongue. But as long as God 
keeps the ego. one must accept all. By 
removing the outer sheaths of the 
plantain-tree, you reach the inner pith. 
As long as the tree contains sheaths, it 
also contains pith. So too, as long as 
it contains pith, it also contains sheaths. 
The pith goes with the sheaths, and the 
sheaths go with the pith. In the same 
way, when you speak of the Nitya, it 
is understood that the Lila also exists; 
and when you speak of the Lila, it is 
understood that the Nitya also exists. 

It is He alone who has become the 
universe, living beings, and the. twenty- - 
four cosmic principles. When He is 
actionless, I call Him Brahman; when 
He creams, preserves, and destroys, I 
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call Him Saicti. Brahman and Sakti 
are not different from each other. 
Water is water, whether it is still or 
moving.’ 23 

The goal of jfivanmukti (liberation in 
life), placed before humanity by the Upani- 
$adic sages, was once again demonstrated 
by Sri Ramakrishna to be practical. By 
realizing his identity with the Infinite, he 
had shattered all bodily and psychological 
bonds,—in short, all bondage that mays 
can bind a soul with. Living in the body, 
yet he was not of it Disease or death 
held no terrors for him. Having attained 
the Infinite, he went beyond the ‘gravita¬ 
tional field’ of earthly desires and tempta¬ 
tions. Boundless was his bliss, and limit¬ 
less his wisdom. A great pandit, who was 
inspired by Sri Ramakrishna’s example to 
renounce all for God-realization, had this 
feeling when he witnessed the Master’s 
state of attained jivanmukti: ‘Ah, how 
free from anxiety he lives, knowing what 
one should know and understand in life! 
Even death has been conquered by him; it 
can no longer hold before him the horrible 
shadow of the “night of destruction”.’ 24 
‘M’» the author of the Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, has recorded his impression at the 
end of a visit to Dakshineswar, when he 
came back to ask the Master something 

® The Gospel, p. 784 
34 Saradananda: op. cat., p. 545 


before finally taking Ms leave. *M’ says, 
‘In die dim Hght the Master, all alone, was 
pacing the hall, rejoicing in the self—as 
the lion lives and roams alone in tile 
forest’ Referring to the greatest knowers 
of Brahman, the Mutrfaka-upanifad says: 
‘The wise man who knows Him does not 
babble. Revelling in the Self, delighting 
in the Self, performing actions [fen: the 
good of others], he is the foremost among 
the knowers of Brahman.** 

The Fulfilment of the Indian Sages 

Renounce, conquer the lower self, attain 
the knowledge of the true self, the Atman 
—this is the essential message of the Upa- 
nisadic sages. This is the message that 
India needs most today for her own sur¬ 
vival. And this is the message that India 
has to give to the whole world for its sur¬ 
vival. ‘Renunciation and spirituality’, said 
Swami Vivekananda once, 'are the two 
great ideas of India, and it is because India 
clings to these ideas that all her mistakes 
count for so little .* 20 Sri Ramakrishna, 
‘the fulfilment of the Indian sages’,—as 
Swamiji referred to him once—has made 
these two ideas living vibrant realities, and 
thereby proved in these modern times the 
validity of the truths taught in he Upani- 
§ads. 

p»m. i. 4 

ao The Complete Works, Vol. II (1963), p. 572 



LETTERS OF A SAINT 

Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refugb 


Calcutta 

mom 


My dear P-■, 

I am glad to receive yours of the 15th Asvin. 1 Accept please my bless¬ 
ings and love and convey the same to all. 

You write that you are endeavouring to learn Homoeopathy—, that is 
indeed excellent. Take it for granted that in tins regard you have my special 
approval. From this undertaking a lot of service to all will result: certainly 
during malaria outbreaks this will prove very beneficial for the common people. 
With great zeal you can engage yourself in it as much as time permits. Sriman 
R- is buying for you medicine, books, etc. 

All well here. I hope you and all else at your home are in good shape. 
Trust your daughter is surely well. 


Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


l Bengali month, usually in September-October. 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 


Calcutta 
25 KArttik, 1322 * 


Sriman K-, 

I was glad to receive your letter of the 17th Kirttik. If many famine- 
stricken people are coming to your Ashrama, seeking help, then sending some 
persons to survey die situation in alf those villages from which these people are 
coming, you must estimate the numbers of the famine-affected people—that is 
to say, those who don’t have resources for eating even once a day. These, then, 
you have to help by regularly doling out rice. If, owing to lack of hands at the 
Ashrama, you are unable to undertake this work, then let me know,— I shall 
try to make suitable arrangement. If again, you feel that the time has not yet 
arrived for this type of relief work, then give me the news, assessing the situation, 
after some days. 

* Kirttik: Bengali month following Alvin- 1322, Bengali Era. here coincides with 
AD, 1915. 
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I am glad to leam that the Hoty Mother has given you sarmytisa (monastic 
vows). Even before this you had been living like a sannyasin (monk), and 
now it is fine that you have taken the vows to live.that way for all time... Do 
not feel sad that you are kept immersed in karma (work) [by the Lord]. There 
is nothing else like karma for purifying the mind. Therefore you are to think 
thus: ‘Sri Sri Thakur [Sri Ramakrishna] has to my good fortune placed me 
in this kind of situation. And later also. I shall remain as He will keep me. 

May His will be fulfilled!’ Utter dependence on Him [the Lord] is called 
sannySsa. 

Accept my blessings and convey the same to the others reading in the 
Ashrama. 

Ever your well-wisher, 

Sri Saradananda 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 


Calcutta 

1/11/25 

My dear-—, 

I was glad to receive yours of 28 October. Know that my blessings are 
always on you. I am keeping well. 

I am answering your questions here: 

(1) The words of all those persons who have realized God constitute 
the Veda. They are called apta-purusas and the Veda is called apta-vakya 
(words of the aptas ). Religion has to be practised continuously, with faith in 
their words. Or else, to grasp everything through our own impure intellect 
which is attached to sense-objects, and to practise religion relying on its 
dictates, will bring no fruit whatsoever. Therefore, giving up your effort to 
understand every statement, and placing complete faith and dependence on the 
words of Sri Sri Thakur, go on doing sadhana (spiritual practice). Sri Sri 
Thakur used to say, 'PrSrabdha exists, and there also exists krpa .’ 3 Through 
krpa, prarabdha can be worked out with very little suffering. 

( 2 ) ... 

(3) If while trying to concentrate the mind on the object of meditation, 
you get a state like drowsiness, but yet there is joy, in that case it cannot be 
called lassitude or inertia. Though it is not a high state, still it is good. And 
through daily practice it will be gotten rid of. 

(4) If while performing japa (repetition of the mantra) you feel like 
meditating, then do that [meditation] by all means. The means for bringing 
the fickle mind under control are dispassion and practice (vairdgya and 

abhp&sdy This statement is in the Gita . There is no other way. 

- * * ~ 

3 PrUrabdha is that part of a soul's accumulated fund of karma Which has begun 
to act in one’s present embodiment, and must work itself out therein. KvpB (lit* grace) 
here refers to grace of God. 
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(5) There is no nded to practise prSttSySma (control of vital force 
through breathing exercises). At least Sri Sri Thakur did not ask us to practise 
that. When the mind becomes one-pointed out of love for the Ista (Chosen 
Deity), then breath control comes of itself. 

It is not necessary for you at all that all these questions be answered, 
nor do I have time to do that for you. Daily go on doing your japa and modita- 
iibn and become pure in body, mind and speech—if you can do this you will 
realize the Truth or Reality. Faith, firm faith in the words of Sri Sri Thakur 
—"know that this alone is needed. 

Give a little attention to your own studies. Know them also to constitute 
a limb of spiritual life. Because, if you cannot, by acquiring worldly educa¬ 
tion, make provision for coarse food and clothing, then meditation on and 
thought of God will become impossible. 


Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


AT THE FEET OF SWAMI A'KHAND ANANDA—XII 

By ‘A Devotee’ 


In reply to a devotee’s letter. Baba 1 2 was 
discussing with his secretary what to write 
to him: 

‘Perform japa (repetition of the mantra) 
as much as you can without straining. 
There is no hard and fast rule as to time 
and place in practising japa. Meditation 
is not so easy.’ 

The mind will be restless. You have 
learnt from the Gita what Arjuna says to 
Sri Krsna: ‘The mind, O Krsna, is rest¬ 
less, turbulent, powerful, and obstinate. 
To control it is as hard, it seems to me, 
as to control the wind.* And the reply to 
that was, ‘O mighty Arjuna, the mind*is 
restless and hard to control; but by prac¬ 
tice and by dispassion... it can be res¬ 
trained.* * Practice is essential; intense 
dispassion is also necessary, otherwise no 
progress is possible. It is the nature of 


1 The name by which Swami Akhandananda 
was called by most of his devotees and disciples. 

2 Bhagavad‘gitS, VI. 34-5 


the mind to think of this and that. 
Haven’t you read in the Kathopanisad, 
‘The Creator made our senses outgoing’? 
All'twr senses are turned outward. They 
have to be turned inward by the help of 
outside objects. That is the reason for the 
prevalence of all the paraphernalia of 
puja and arati (worship and waving of 
lights) in temples: lamps and incense, 
fruits and flowers—all these are necessary 
to keep the mind occupied with the Deity. 

The mind of man runs after enjoyment. 
Enjoyment is to be sublimated into divine 
experience. If the objects are enjoyed with 
the Ista (Chosen Deity), how will an~i$ta 
(undesirable things or evil) come? Rather, 
more good impressions will be left upon 
the mind. 

Not that you will not meditate. You 
must meditate on one or other subject. 
For example: meditate on the thought that 
you are performing arati to your Chosen 
Deity—first with a lighted flame, then with 
incense and camphor, after that with a 
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camara (yak-taif Ian). Go os with that; 
don't let it end. If. after a long tune, yon 
are tired of it, begin the offering of pwfpSH• 
fali: think that you are offering handfuls 
of flowers of different colours; think again 
that you are garlanding the Deity, offering 
to Him or Her food of various kinds. 
This uninterrupted current of thinking is 
one kind of meditation. 

Dirt is in the mind much as it is 
in a dirty room. You have to clean it 
sometimes with a broom, or sometimes 
with water. Some ideas of the mind are 
to be swept out forcibly, others are to be 
washed away with tears. With tearful 
prayers you have to say to Him: ‘O Lord, 
why do such ideas come to my mind? 
With these there You will never come into 
my mind. So make my mind pure and 
clean. Come and appear to me.' You 
have to say this with tears. That is how 
our Master taught us. 

He wants to perform fapa at night Let 
him do it. What if he feels sleepy? Let 
him sleep. If he is very keen about it. 
he should get up and walk briskly. If he 
feels sleepy while sitting, let him walk and 
perform japa. 

At night you have to take a little less 
food and try to maintain always an atti¬ 
tude of prayer—a current of higher- 
thoughts, And another idea must occupy 
your mind, that in this very life I must see 
God—I must finish my task of calling upon 
Him: 

O Mother, how shall I call on You? 

Teach me to call upon You in such a 

way 

That I may end my calling You 

With a single call, once and for all. 

Some other devotees came and the topic 
turned to Siva, and His smoking of narco¬ 
tics. B&bi said: 

People allege that Siva takes gSH}3 and 
bhikig, (Indian hemp and its intoxicating 


leaves). Does He really take them? O 
no, no. But what harm if He takes them? 
He who could drink the poison at the time 
of the churning of the ocean. He who has 
as His ornament the blue mark of poison 
on His throat—who is named NTlakafftha 
because of this—, for Him narcotics are 
nothing. Do you know the real truth? In 
course of time, such narcotics as dhutura * 
and bhang, became symbolic of the pri¬ 
mordial poison—the inherent ignorance 
and misery of worldly life. 

A Swami had come with two candidates 
for initiation. In the morning B5b& was 
cutting jokes with the Swami: 

People come here with various ideas. 
Many come because it costs them little 
here. A candidate for initiation came to 
Belur Math this time. I asked him: 'Why 
have you come here? Haven’t you your 
ancestral guru?' He replied, 'His demands 
are too high.* ‘How much?’ I enquired. 
'Rupees two hundred,* was the answer. 
At last I told him. 'Go and pray earnestly 
to him and he will agree to a lesser 
amount.' He came smiling a few days 
later and reported, ‘He has agreed for 
Rupees twenty.' 

A devotee with his wife took initiation 
from the Holy Mother and placed two 
rupees at her feet For this Golap-Ma shout¬ 
ed at them; thus we came to know of it 
and they became very much ashamed and 
corrected themselves. The Mother used to 
say: ‘Mai of the world love money very 
much. Let them have it and try to be 
happy with it till they learn otherwise.’ 

Now about initiation Baba said some¬ 
thing very interesting:' 

What is initiation? It is introducing toe 
devotee to the Deity he loves and desires. 

I show the Mother to one who wants a 
Mother, and the Father to whomever 

3 A plant with narcotic properties related to 
stramonium. Also spelt 'datura* in English die* 
tionarict, 
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wants a father. Our'Mtaf is' Fata and 
Mother u 'vei. This is iztataC 
Again he began to cat jokes with the 
Sepal: „ v ' ; ' 

Way have you tata s 'all; the trouble of 
bri&gihg these devotees heft from distant 
Tfrfe Bengal fur initiation? You could 
easily have given it We m disciples of 
the Master, and you are a disciple of the 
Mother! I have been to the Himalayas; 
and yon are still in the Himalayas, 

The morning passed off in this way and 
of course the devotees were initiated in due 
time. 

14 December, 1936 

During the DurgS-puja many devotees 
bad come from all directions. From 
unong them, one group continued their 
stay for some weeks. The family had 
suffered a bereavement. In the joyful 
company of Baba and the peaceful atmos¬ 
phere of the Sargachi Ashrama much of 
their mental agony had been assuaged. 
From DurgS-puja to Kall-puja, then on to 
he Jagaddhatrl-puja. the Ashrama had 
vora a festive appearance. With winter 
ipproaching, these guests had begun to 
eave one by one, and the Ashramites 
done now remained with Baba. 

This day in the evening. Baba said to 
he inmates of the Ashrama: 

Come, I will tell you many things. 
Every evening come to me just after arati. 
phe company of sadhus (holy men) is 
fery necessary. We have sought to come 
In contact with sadhus wherever possible, 
without sadhu-sahga (holy company) how 
■an any good thing come to you? 

*0 Tulsi, in this world five jewels are 
the best: 

Company of sadhus. Words of God, 
Compassion, Humility, mid Doing good 
[ to oth ers.* * 

r Translation of a Hindi couplet of TuIsldSs, 
P great saint and devotee of Sri ttSm» T The 
|et is here addressing his own mind, —Ed. 


Thus Swamip used to say: From sSdhu- 
sahga come the words of God-discussion 
about God incarnate and His life and tila 
(sport)—His teachings': from sadhu-sahga 
comes die feeling of compassion, that is, 
love and consideration for all; similarly 
comes the feeling of humility, that God is 
so great and I am so little. Lastly cranes 
the spirit of doing good to others: but die 
source of all is sadhu-sahga. It is from 
sadhu-sahga that the first spiritual awaken¬ 
ing takes place. In the worldly life, people 
are all absorbed in the desire for enjoy¬ 
ment. How will this desire be burnt? 
Some heat is necessary first, to dry up the 
mind soaked with thoughts of enjoyment 
The sadhu gives you that heat 

But then if your mind is like a flint, it is 
a different tale. It may remain a thousand 
years under water, but it will emit fire 
when you strike it How many such are 
there? Not many. 

After a period of silence he resumed: 

You see, it is upon renunciation that 
the foundation of all great work is built 
Never have I taken a full meal in any 
house at Berhampur, never have I pur¬ 
chased my own clothes from the Ashrama 
money. Swami Brahmananda sent me my 
clothes. Never have I slept on a soft bed. 
I have fed others, clothed others, and 
tried my best to keep others in comfort 
You cannot understand anything by seeing 
the present arrangement here of bedding 
and clothing. 

Just see how M— collected rice for the 
Ashrama from Berhampur. In the morn¬ 
ing he took a little mufi (puffed rice), and 
in the afternoon he cooked - his own food 
out of the rice he collected. The college 
boys saw this suffering of his and decided 
to arrange for the collection. Just see. 
They saw this spirit of .renunciation qn d 
suffering for a noble cause, and then they 

(Continued on p. 110) 




‘A REAL 

'What the world wants today, is twenty 
men and women who can dare to stand in 
the street yonder and say that they possess 
nothing but God. Who will go?’ ‘Why 
should one fear? If this is true, what else 
could matter? If it is not true, what do 
our lives matterV 

These challenging words issuing forth 
from the mighty Swami Vivekananda to a 
question-class in London in 1896, found 
their response from at least one of them— 
a Miss Margaret Noble, an Irish-born 
school-teacher, young, talented and spirited. 
Her eagerness for truth had brought her 
into contact with many great people but it 
was Swami Vivekananda and his pure and 
bold message that finally drew her to him 
like a magnet She soon recognized 'the 
heroic fibre of the man’ and decided to 
make herself 'a servant of his love for his 
own people’. It was she who later became 
the celebrated Sister Nivedita. 

Swamiji heartily appreciated her offer of 
service and also indicated that there would 
be a need for it. But he left her hr no 
doubt as to the tremendously challenging 
nature of the task, both physically and 
mentally. In two of the early letters he 
wrote her we find: 

•Sacrifice in the past has been the Law; 
it will be, alas, for ages to come. The 
earth’s bravest and best will have to 


LIONESS’ 

sacrifice themselves for the good of 
many, for the welfare of all...The world 
is in need of those whose life is one 
burning love, selfless. That love will 
make every word tell like a thunderbolt’ 
‘...the difficulties are many. You can¬ 
not form any idea of the misery, the 
superstition, and the slavery that are 
here. You will be in the midst of a 
mass of half-naked men and women 
with quaint ideas of caste and isolation, 
shunning the white skin through fear or 
hatred and hated by thepi intensely. On 
the other hand, you will be looked upon 
by the white as a crank, and every one 
of your movements will be watched 
with suspicion.. .the climate is fearfully 
hot...Not one European comfort is to 
be had in places out of the cities. If, 
in spite of all this, you dare venture into 
the work, you are welcome, a hundred 
times welcome.’ 

At the same time he also expressed how 
highly he rated her: 

‘Let me tell you frankly that I am now 
convinced that you have a great future 
in the work for India. What was 
wanted was not a man, but a woman, 
a real lioness, to work for the Indians, 
women specially ... Your education, 
sincerity, purity, immense love, deter¬ 
mination and above all, the Celtic blood 
make you just the woman wanted.’ 

Both hrs warning and his expression of 
faith in her proved prophetic. 

From the time she arrived in Ttufy and 
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entered into her new life. Sister Nivedita 
had to contend with not only expected 
obstacles and opposition from ignorant and 
biased quarters but also with certain ele¬ 
ments in her own make-up which needed 
drastic re-casting. And her Guru appeared 
to become a different person when he took 
up the task of training and re-moulding 
her for the task ahead. Previously she had 
known him only as a friend and beloved 
teacher—and she had perhaps half-ex¬ 
pected him to remain so for ever. But she 
found things different now. The reason 
for this was that Swamiji wanted her to 
take up the task of service not in a 
patronizing spirit, nor out of any mere 
personal devotion and allegiance to him¬ 
self. He wanted her to be totally at one 
with the people whom she went to serve 
and to dedicate herself to them, to India, 
and to Truth. So he set about breaking all 
personal attachment and bonds, all racial 
and personal preconceptions and prejudices, 
in preparation for her leonine task. Know¬ 
ing fully as he did her very special quali¬ 
ties, he set for her correspondingly lofty 
standards and proceeded to exert tremen¬ 
dous pressure on her to measure up to 
these: ‘I am not going to water down my 
ideals. I am going to dictate terms’, 
'...you have to forget your own past, and 
to cause it to he forgotten. You have to 
lose even its memoryl\ 'Mind! No loaves 
and fishes! No glamour of the world! All 
this must be cut short. It must be rooted 
out’, ‘Yes, you have faith, but you have 
not that bunting enthusiasm that you need. 
You want to be consumed with energy’, 
‘Our yellow garb is the robe of death on the 
field of battle. Death for the Cause is our 
goal, not success’—these were some of his 
fiery admonitions to her at various times. 

His blessing to her was equally fiery and 
non-personal: ‘Go forth into the world, 
and there, if I made you, be destroyed! If 
Mother made you, live!* 


He rebuked and attacked many of her 
cherished deep-rooted preconceptions— 
literary, social, historical. He would not 
compromise his views or even adopt a 
gentler method of teaching. Nor was she 
of a nature submissive enough to accept 
humbly all that he said. The result was 
she became depressed, suffered and even 
began to doubt herself. She felt he was 
unsympathetic and even silently hostile! 
But, happily, this phase was over before 
long and she came out of the ordeal a 
purer gold, endowed with an understand¬ 
ing which could discern the purpose and 
method of his training. She realized for the 
first time that ‘the great teachers may des¬ 
troy in us a personal relation only in order 
to bestow the Impersonal Vision in its 
place’. 

All this ordeal, this tapas, bore its own 
ample fruit. It helped her to imbibe some 
of the noblest ideals of her Guru 
and express them in her own way, in 
full freedom. Out of it, she came 
forth a free and flaming spirit, worthy of 
her great Master and worthy of the name 
he gave her at the time of monastic initia¬ 
tion, namely, ‘Nivedita’, the Dedicated. 

Thus she became dedicated to the cause 
most dear to him. 

‘My mission is to bring manhood to my 
people,’ he had once told her. ‘I will 
help you, Swami,’ she had offered. T 
know it,* he had endorsed. Later he 
stressed, ‘Never forget! The word is 
“woman and the people”.’ Her life and 
work testify to the fact that she took upon 
herself the burden of his work and re¬ 
mained true to it till the last No truer 
memorial inscription could there be to her 
than the one which stands near Darjeeling, 
where she passed away, ‘Here reposes 
Sister Nivedita who gave her all to India*. 

* 

The Guru had inspired her with the fiery 
mantras, ‘Sacrifice’, ‘Dedication*, ‘Courage*, 
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‘Selfless Love*. 

It was March 1899. Bubonic plague had 
broken out in Calcutta, a new and terrify¬ 
ing experience to the people. However, 
under the inspiring guidance of Swamiji, a 
group of monks and student-volunteers 
had taken up sanitation and relief work, 
braving death. And Nivedita was in the 
thick of it. She not only inspected all the 
work done but on occasions herself started 
the cleaning work in the lanes. Touched 
by what he saw, the District Medical 
Officer Dr. R. G. Kar recorded: 

‘During this calamity, the compas¬ 
sionate figure of Nivedita was seen in 
every slum of the Baghbazar locality. 
She helped others..., without giving a 
thought to her own condition. At one 
time, when her own diet consisted 
only of milk and fruits, she gave up 
milk to meet the medical expenses of 
a patient...! had been to see a plague- 
stricken patient...Sister Nivedita had 
come to enquire about the arrange¬ 
ments made for the patient and to take 
upon herself the task of nursing him... 
When 1 went...again in the afternoon, 
I saw Sister Nivedita sitting with the 
child in her lap, in the damp and 
weather-beaten hut in that unhealthy 
locality...Day in and day out, night 
after night, she remained engaged in 
nursing the child in that hut, having 
abandoned her own house...Her nurs¬ 
ing never slackened even when death 
was a certainty.’ 

Nivedita too gave a full description of 
the same episode in an article of hers, ‘The 
Plague’, but omitting all reference to her¬ 
self! 

* 

Swamiji cast off his physical body in 
1902. But his ideals and ideas had taken 
root in Sister Nivedita. ‘Man-making’, 
‘Re-awakening India in all her glory’, and 
‘Conquest of the world by India’s spiri¬ 
tuality’—these she took up and started 
working them out. From ‘man-making’ 
she went on to ‘nation-making’. She had 
Seen for herself clearly die evil effects of 


foreign rule and the necessity of political 
freedom as an indispensable prerequisite 
for India’s complete regeneration. To this 
end she moved about the country, like a 
powerful current, infusing strength and 
courage, life and creativity among men and 
women, students and teachers, writers and 
thinkers, artists and scientists, national 
leaders and workers, conservatives and re¬ 
volutionaries. India thus found a champion 
in an unexpected quarter—in a Britisher! 
Naturally the British government did not 
take to this kindly; her movements were 
watched by the police and her mail cen¬ 
sored and opened. 

To the women she declared: 

‘The lofty character of Indian women 
are amongst the grandest possessions of 
national life.’ It was his [Swamiji’s] 
conviction that the future of India 
depended even more on Indian women 
than on Indian men. And his faith in 
us all was immense.’ ‘The quiet, 
silent lives of women, living in their 
homes like Tapasvinis [women ascetics], 
proud only to be faithful, ambitious only 
to be perfect, have done more to pre¬ 
serve the Dharma and cause it to 
flourish than any battles that have been 
fought outside.’ ‘Today in a special 
manner she [Mother India] calls on her 
daughters to come forward...to aid her 
with a great Shraddha [faith].’ 

How was this to be done? 

‘In the first place let Hindu mothers 
renew in their sons the thirst for 
Brahmacharya [ideal of purity and 
self-control] without which our nation 
is shorn of her ancient strength. No 
country in the world has an ideal of the 
student’s life so high as in this country 
and if it be allowed to die out of India 
where shall the world look to restore 
it? In Brahmacharya is the secret of 
all strength, all greatness. Let every 
mother determine that her sons shall be 
great! And secondly can we not culti¬ 
vate in our children and ourselves a 
vast compassion? This compassion 
will make us eager, to know the 
sorrows of all men, the griefs 
of our land and foe dangers to which. 
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in these modem days, our religion is 
exposed; and this growing knowledge 
will produce strong workers, working 
for work’s sake, ready to die, if only 
they may serve their country and 
feUowmen.' 

She felt her task was to awaken the 
nation, not just to influence a few women. 
At Madras she declared: 

’...so also in social matters...what 
changes are necessary you [Indians] are 
fully competent to make for yourselves, 
and no outsider has the right to advise 
or interfere.’ ‘Your national customs 
require no apology. Stand by them. 
Your great men yield in nothing to the 
great men of other countries. Glory in 
them, love them, encourage them to the 
top of your bent.’ 

* 

She missed no opportunity of meeting 
young students and addressing youth 
meetings. They should ask themselves, 
she told them, what India expected of them. 
She laid special stress on the necessity of 
physical training and on ‘manhood’ being 
the secret of life. She urged them to remem* 
ber that the good of the country should be 
their aim. 

‘Don’t seek it by literary pursuits or 
clever writing of articles, or oratory. 
There are too many among you who are 
fit for these things. Think that the 
whole country is your country, and your 
country needs work. Struggle for 
knowledge, for strength, for happiness 
and prosperity. Let all these be your 
aim in life. By no means be found 
sleeping when the cry comes for 
battle!’ 

No wonder the young men constantly 
clustered round her for inspiration and 
guidance and many looked upon her as 
their ‘guru*. 

To the people in general she declared: 
‘My object is to make you think and 
think...I have come here to help you 
in thinking out for yourself, for I have 
a belief in the power of right thought 
...A foreigner cannot help you and you 


must help yourselves.’ 

She belonged to all India and all 
Indians belonged to her. She offered her 
co-operation and guidance to all national 
forces. The emergence of India as a 
strong and powerful nation was the 
supreme goal towards which she wanted 
to see the country progress; she was not 
interested in a particular method. The 
Swadeshi movement had her whole-hearted 
support in principle as well as in practice. 
To her the vow of Swadeshi was a tapas 
and dharma. ‘The note of manliness and 
self-help is sounded throughout the Swa¬ 
deshi Movement. There is here no begging 
for help, no cringing for concessions,’ she 
exulted. 

At one time, she told Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, the historian: 

‘Never lower your flag to any foreigner. 
In whatever department of life you 
work, try to be pre-eminent in it; try 
not to have to bow to a foreign autho¬ 
rity or copy a foreign model. Keep 
this spirit alive in your heart.’ 

She warned against division into different 
parties, aping the western concept of 
opposing parties. ‘Young India has yet to 
realize that hers is not a movement of par¬ 
tisan politics at all, but a national, that is 
to say, a unanimous programme.’ She 
could never forgive factionalism and be¬ 
lieved in the great need and efficacy of 
presenting a united front. Most important, 
the national struggle should have a positive 
and not a negative basis: 

, ‘The nation shall be united, not in a 
common weakness, not in a common 
misfortune or grievance, but in a great, 
overflowing...consciousness of the com¬ 
mon nationality, the common heritage, 
the common struggle, the common life, 
aye! the common destiny and the com¬ 
mon hope.’ 

* 

‘Sacrifice of the bravest and the best’, 
'Burning love, selfless...that will make 
every word tell like a thunderbolt'—fast 
words of her Guru, charged with his spirit, 
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had entered her very soul, and oriented all 
her actions towards the cause of India’s 
freedom. 

The idea of a national flag took hold of 
her, a national flag expressing India’s 
national ideals and unity. She made the 
‘Vajra’, the ‘thunderbolt’ the symbol on the 
flag, because according to ancient tradition 
it signified ‘honour, purity, sanctity and 
energy’. Her imagination had been parti¬ 
cularly fired by a well-known mythological 
legend. The Devas, or the gods, in their 
search after a potent weapon to conquer 
their otherwise invincible foe Vrtra, were 
told that only a weapon fashioned out of 
the backbone of the great sage and 
tapasvin (a man of austerity) i Dadhlcl 
could provide the answer. The gods did 
not hesitate to approach the sage and make 
the unbelievable request for his backbone 
so that they might save themselves! Smil¬ 
ingly the holy one listened to this prepos¬ 
terous request and smilingly he acceded to 
it, making the supreme sacrifice for the 
good of others, for the welfare of the 
world. So, Nivedita exhorted, the secret 
of real strength consists in such an utter 
selflessness, such absolute. sacrifice and such 
should be free India’s strength. She fur¬ 
ther amplified: 

‘Let us strive only for selflessness, and 
we become the weapon in the hands of 
the gods...It is not the thunderbolt that 
is invincible, but the hand that hurls it 
...Mother! Mother! Take away from 
us this self! Let not fame or gain or 
pleasure have dominion over us!’ 

* 

‘Fearlessness’—that is what she learnt 
from her fearless Guru, and that is what 
she, the lioness, in turn, taught and impar¬ 
ted to those who came in her sphere of 
influence. She could never brook coward¬ 
liness. 

To the children at her school in Calcutta, 
she would relate stories of Rajput heroines 
who sacrificed themselves to protect their 


own and their country’s honour. And she 
would add: ‘You must all be brave like 
them. Oh, daughters of Bharatal You all 
vow to be like the Kshatriya women!’ 

To some of the girls who once went to 
bathe in the river but became afraid when 
they saw big waves, she said: ‘Why axe 
you afraid? Don’t fear the big waves. 
Good boatmen remain firm at the helm 
and go over the waves safely. If in our 
lives we too learn to remain steadfast, then 
we will have no fear in life—never.’ 

In 1905, when the country rose in protest 
against the partition of Bengal, and the 
Swadeshi movement was started, Nivedita 
not only spoke of it as tapas and dharma 
but also introduced the spinning in her own 
school. The old lady who supervised the 
programme was called ‘Charkha-Ma’. The 
government had banned the use of ‘Vande 
Mataram’, which later on became the 
national song; but Nivedita daringly intro¬ 
duced it in her daily school prayers. 

To Dinesh Sen, the author of A History 
of Bengali Language and Literature, when 
he went to have his manuscript corrected 
by her, she said: ‘In my political views I 
differ from you completely...your coward¬ 
liness only pains me...still I like you... 
Why? Because you have worked for your 
country and unknowingly you have proved 
yourself to be a true patriot!’ The same 
Dinesh Sen once ran away when a bull 
came to attack, leaving Nivedita behind un¬ 
protected. Some one else had to drive it 
away. She didn’t spare him. ‘Dinesh 
Babu, your bravery has brightened the race 
of men today! You saved your life by 
leaving an unprotected lady to face an 
angry bull. Your action will become a fit 
memorial to your courage no doubt!’ she 
taunted. 

When some British scientists, joined to 
belittle the work of the most famous Indian 
Botanist Dr. J'agadish Chandra Bose, and 
tried by fair and foul means to discredit 
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him, Nivedita boldly championed his 
cause. Later she helped in revising and 
editing his scientific works. Though older 
in years, this great man of science, in times 
of difficulty and depression, would go to 
Nivedita for courage and cheer, as to a 
mother, and she would address him as 
‘Little Child*. Her last birthday greeting 
to him was: ‘Be ever victorious. Be a 
light unto the people...be filled with peace.’ 

• 

How her great Guru left the impress of 
his personality and spirit on her and how 
she took up his mission as her own, can be 
glimpsed through one of her prayers: ‘God 
grant me to speak brave words in my 
Guru’s name before I die, words with his 
life flowing through them, untainted, unim¬ 
paired—that I may feel, passing into eter¬ 
nity, that I have not disappointed him!’ 
So does the chapter ‘The Voice of the 
Mother’ of her remarkable work. Kali the 
Mother : 

‘Look for no mercy for thyself, and I 
shall make thee bearer of great vessels 
of mercy to others. Accept bravely 
thine own darkness and thy lamp shall 
cheer many. Fulfil gladly the meanest 
service, and leave high places unsought 
...Shrink from no demand that the task 
makes on thee...Strong, fearless, reso¬ 
lute...know... that I Kali, the giver of 
manhood, the giver of womanhood... 
am thy Mother!’ 

It is the Guru speaking to and through 
the disciple! 

How truly and faithfully she expressed 
his ideals in her own life becomes revealed 
by some of the heartfelt tributes paid to 
her by her great contemporaries. 

Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, the revolutionary 
patriot, said: 

‘If the dry bones are beginning to stir, 
it. is because Sister Nivedita breathed 
the fire of life into them...If we are 


conscious of a budding national life, at 
the present day, it is in no small 
measure due to the teaching of Sister 
Nivedita.* 

The great poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
observed: 

‘We have been blessed in that we have 
witnessed that unconquered nobility of 
man in Sister Nivedita...The life which 
Sister Nivedita gave for us was a very 
great life...Every moment of every day. 
she gave whatever was best in her, 
whatever was noblest. For this she 
underwent all the privation and auste¬ 
rity that we associate with man...She 
was in fact a Mother of the People. We 
had not seen before an embodiment of 
the spirit of motherhood which, pass¬ 
ing beyond the limits of the family, can 
spread itself over the whole country.’ 

The noted British journalist Mr. Nevin- 
son described her thus, ‘There was, indeed, 
something fiame-like about her. and not 
only her language but her whole vital 
personality often reminded me of fire...* 
Mr. Ratcliffe, the Editor of The Statesman 
wrote of her glowingly: ‘...her open-eyed 
and impassioned search for truth,...the 
courage that never quailed, the noble com¬ 
passionate heart...putting heart into the 
helpless and defeated, showing to the 
young and perplexed the star of a glowing 
faith and purpose, royally spending all the 
powers of a rich intelligence and an over¬ 
flowing humanity for all who called upon 
her in their need. And some among them 
count it an honour beyond all price that 
they were permitted to share, in however 
imperfect a measure, the mind and con¬ 
fidence of this radiant child of God.’ 

—SWAMI SASTRANANDA 

SOURCES: Sister Nivedita by Pravrajika 
Atmaprana 

The Complete Works of Sister Nivedita 

Letters of Swami Vivekananda 



INNER LIGHT 

Swami Shraddhananda 


What is the function of light? It is to 
reveal objects covered by darkness, to illu¬ 
minate spots or areas which are obscure. 
When we bring a candle into a dark room, 
at once we see what things there are in the 
room. The function of physical light then, 
has two aspects—removal of darkness and 
bringing to vision the unseen. This concept 
of the function of light we often project 
metaphorically to mental and moral levels. 
Thus, we speak of the light of conscience. 
When the mind is troubled and cannot 
decide what is wrong and what is right, a 
kind of darkness has blocked the mind. 
We need an inner light to show our way. 
We call it conscience. Like light, it at once 
dispels the shadow of confusion and pro¬ 
motes clear action. Love, likewise, is a 
light. When a person is lonely and there 
is nobody to care for him, no one with 
whom he can communicate, life for him 
really becomes dark. If now, unexpected¬ 
ly, some people appear who can love, un¬ 
derstand and care for him, his darkness 
disappears. He is ushered into a new hope 
and joy. The world becomes, at once, 
meaningful. That is what the light of love 
does. 

So, also, we speak of the light of com¬ 
passion, the light of truth, the light of 
peace, the light of knowledge, and so on. 
In each case a darkness is lifted and a posi¬ 
tive experience of hope, joy, and fulfil¬ 
ment comes into being. These lights are 
some of the aspects of inner fight which is 
more powerful than physical light. My 
world may be dark with regard to material 
achievement, yet my fife may be shining 
in joy and peace because of the moral and 
spiritual lights that have been kindled in 
me. 

The most important and significant inner 


light is the light of consciousness. The 
Upanisads call it our true Self. It is that 
central light in the core of our personality 
which is illuminating all our experience— 
including that of physical light. Even 
though we are dealing with consciousness 
all the time, it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand its real nature. Consciousness is the 
fundamental ground of all existence. This 
inmost light in us illuminates our thoughts, 
emotions, aspirations, and actions. It has 
neither beginning nor end. It is eternal, 
infinite, and shining all the time. What we 
call physical light—the light of the sun or 
of the moon, the light of lightning, the light 
of stars—, even all these fights are ‘illumi¬ 
nated’ (known) by that inmost light of 
man, namely, his consciousness. 

Vedanta classifies our normal experi¬ 
ences into three levels of consciousness— 
waking, dream, and deep sleep. When we 
are awake our consciousness is always 
associated with some object, which may be 
a sight, a sound, a smell, a thought, or an 
emotion. Anything we know—outside or 
inside—has first to be ‘covered’ with con¬ 
sciousness, so to say. When we look into 
our mind, we see a ceaseless stream of con¬ 
sciousness or ‘experience* rolling on and 
on. In the language of philosophy, we 
call it objective consciousness since it is 
related to objects. How, when we go in¬ 
to the dream state, a similar thing happens 
—only in a different way: there are un¬ 
broken chains of knowledge and experience 
just as in the waking state; but when we 
come back to waking, we see that those 
experiences were not real. The most 
absurd things happened which somehow 
passed off as real. But so long as the 
dream lasted, it was as true as waking. 

Now, who is this that is the dreamer? 
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It cannot be the waking mind. How can 
the rational, waking mind, which knows the 
pros and cons of everything, be fooled by 
the incoherent happenings in the dream 
state? It seems that, when we go into the 
dream state, another mind is created, and 
that dream mind is also rational—on the 
dream level. It is a great creator too and 
can add reality to ideas. The ideas that 
emerge from the dream mind are objective 
realities just as in the waking state. 

Deep sleep also is an experience. There, 
too, there is the light of consciousness. It 
is an experience of peace and tranquillity. 
In sleep, we do not have any objective ex¬ 
perience as we have in waking or dream. 
Not only do we forget our body as in dream. 
We forget our worries, our anxieties, our 
duties, our responsibilities. This perio¬ 
dical forgetfulness of waking identity is 
necessary for our life. Sleep is important, 
not merely for biological life but for the 
psychological life as well. Incessant 
movement of the mind in diverse ways, as 
experienced in waking and in dream, is a 
tiresome burden. Man needs a relief from 
this. Sleep gives him this relief—this pause 
from ‘knowing’. Otherwise he would be 
crushed by the weight of objective experi¬ 
ence, by the weight of his ‘knowing’. In 
sleep we have a kind of complete forgetful¬ 
ness of everything. We are not conscious 
of our body, of our mind, of our ego, of our 
past, of our future, of time and space—of 
anything. That is sleep. But it is also 
an experience, though not like the experi¬ 
ence of waking and dream. When we 
come back to waking, we say to ourselves, 
‘Oh, what a wonderful sleep I had! I 
wish I could have slept two hours longer.* 
Just as we wipe cut the writing on a black¬ 
board and keep it clean for future use, so 
it is necessary, for the very functioning of 
life as well as for peace of mind, to wipe 
out our waking and dream experiences for 
some time. We do not scrutinize and 


analyse our sleep experiences deeply. In 
a naive way we say: *Oh, sleep was so 
peaceful I was so relaxed.* But we do 
not ask: ‘What was this “I”? Was this 
the waking “1”?’ The waking T always 
needs objective experience—sight, sound, 
smell, and so on. It is intensely busy. 
The dream 1’ also needs the ‘objects’ of 
memories from waking or those of its own 
creation. The experiencer of deep sleep 
can neither be the waking T nor the 
dream T. It is another phase of 
our personality, you may say. Re¬ 
calling our own experience in sleep, we 
can boldly say that we did not vanish dur¬ 
ing that interval. In this phase of consci¬ 
ousness we had no objective knowledge, 
as we do in waking or dream, but we can¬ 
not deny that there was an implicit know¬ 
ledge of self-existence and peace without 
the mediation of what we usually call 
mind. 

Vedanta advises the spiritual seeker on 
the path of knowledge, to co-ordinate and 
analyse-rthese three experiences of waking, 
dream and sleep, and find out therefrom 
his real identity. Close examination of the 
three states brings us the insight that in 
the human personality there must be an 
element which is common to waking, 
dream, and sleep. This common element 
is the true perceiver of the experiences in 
the three states. In dream, a person does 
not remember his waking self; in sleep, 
both his waking and dream selves are 
‘obliterated. Still, in his heart of hearts, 
the person feels an inexplicable continuity 
of identity throughout the three states. 
This perceiver, the witness of the three 
states, is the inmost light in us—the light 
of eternal consciousness. The Vedantic 
scriptures, over and over again, describe 
the glory of this Light—our true Self. The 
consciousness that we experience in our 
waking and dream states, and even that 
which underlies our deep sleep, is just- a 
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distorted, broken consciousness. But our 
true Sell is pure consciousness—conscious¬ 
ness without any objectivity. It is not 
bound by time or space or natural laws. 
It is the most fundamental reality in this 
world or any other. 

The sixth chapter of the Bhagavad-glta 
(called ‘Dhyana-yoga’) prescribes basic 
ways of finding this inner Light By the 
practice of concentration, we have to with¬ 
draw the mind from distracting thoughts 
and direct it to the Atman—the shining 
Self within us. A little faith is necessary 
here because in the beginning we do not 
have any idea of that inner Light. But if 
we have patience and perseverance, and 
devotion to the Ideal, the mind develops 
inwardness and transparency, and is slowly 
able to touch the spiritual reality within. 

Self-knowledge can also be attained by 
reflective reasoning ( vicara ). The Kena- 
upanisad begins with this question: ‘Who is 
it that is enabling the mind to think, the 
prana (vital energy) to function, the ears 
to hear, the eyes to see?’ The answer is 
found by discriminating between the ‘seer’ 
and the ‘seen’—the changeless and the 
changing. The senses and the mind, we 
find, are in a constant state of motion, but 
the Self is the steady Witness. Conscious¬ 
ness is not merely some sort of vibration in 
the brain. Brain-action is possible only 
because of consciousness and not vice 
versa,. Consciousness is knowledge with¬ 
out any objective content. All objective 
knowledge, we are finally driven to see, 
has its source in the Self—the inmost Light 
of Consciousness. 

In all periods of India’s spiritual history 
there have been men and women who dis¬ 
covered this truth of the Self. In die 
Brhadaranyaka-upanisad we read about 
the experiences of the sage, Vamadeva: 
‘It was I who had become the sun, and 
Mann (the progenitor of humanity).* This 
‘I’ is not the waking T or the dream T* 


but the true Self—the infinite Reality, eter¬ 
nal consciousness holding everything as ex¬ 
istence-knowledge. Another sage pro¬ 
claims in the Svetasvatara-upanifad : 

‘Hear, oh ye children of immortality, 
even gods and angels, I have discovered 
my true Self, that ancient, infinite Being 
within my heart, that light of all lights 
beyond all darkness. By finding Him, 
one can conquer death. There is no 
other way.’ 

Immortality is not a theological concept. 
It is not a state that we attain after our 
death. It is a truth which we have to 
know here. We have to find for ourselves 
that we are really timeless, deathless. As 
long as our mind remains in mayfi, or 
ignorance, the whole world is a world of 
phenomena with beginnings and endings. 
But when we have discovered the change¬ 
less Truth, death loses all its terror. That 
which is the eternal Light of Consciousness 
is, indeed, immortality. Whatever is, is in 
the Self; the Self is the totality ( sarvam ). 
Says the Taittiriya-upanisad, ‘If anyone 
makes the slightest differentiation in It (the 
Self), there is fear for him.’ 

Now, since God is so often described as 
Light, He must be that Light of Conscious¬ 
ness. Who but a God of Light could have 
created this universe of light? All things 
that were created and are being created 
are objects of knowledge; in other words, 
they shine in consciousness. Time, space, 
matter, energy, life and so on are, accord¬ 
ing to Vedinta, forms of the fundamental 
Reality—Consciousness. 

When we are ignorant, we are helplessly 
bound by little things. Our body is just a 
little clod of earth. How insignificant it is 
compared to the vast outer universe. So, 
when we think of ourselves as material 
bodies, we are really small. We are con¬ 
stantly afraid of the impacts of matter and 
energy. Similarly, when we look upon 
ourselves as psychological entities, we are 
bound to be obsessed by a sense of littleness 



and fear. Hie individual mind has really 
very little capacity of understanding. 
Again, it is always disturbed by tensions 
and passions. Naturally we feel insigni¬ 
ficant and frustrated—how little we know 
compared to the vast accumulation of the 
knowledge of mankind! If we can under¬ 
stand our true Self as that all-embracing 
pure consciousness, the Light of all limits, 
all our experiences become reversed. Our 
identity then is no more with the body or 
the mind: we have become limitless. The 
world cannot terrify us any more. We 
have gone to the source of all knowledge. 

As I mentioned at the beginning, the 
function of light is to reveal. Any piece 
of knowledge is really a kind of light. In 
our mind there are unnumbered dark 
chambers. A person who has never studied 
biology has in his mind, a region of dark¬ 
ness, so far as biology is concerned. If 
he studies that subject that chamber be¬ 
comes more or less illumined. Knowledge 
of astronomy, in this way, can become 


another illumined chamber. All the know¬ 
ledge we are acquiring is a sort of progres¬ 
sive nonetheless partial illumination of our 
mind. But Self-knowledge is total illumi¬ 
nation. As the Mun4aka-upani$ad tells 
us, by knowing the Self nothing remains 
unknown to us. This is not possible in 
the sphere of objective knowledge. In no 
field of investigation can we ever have 
complete knowledge. Think of the study 
of atoms. The more we investigate this 
field, the more we are dragged into the 
mysterious sub-atomic world. You study 
a particular flower. At one time you think 
you have got all the data about that flower, 
but soon you find that unexpected data are 
coming—the flower, before your very eyes, 
has become infinite, as it were. Some of 
the new data contradict the old findings. 
This is the case in every field of know¬ 
ledge. Finality is only in Self-knowledge. 
When you have reached the impost Light, 
you feel—you know —spontaneously, that 
there is no more any dark spot anywhere. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHRINE OF AMARNATH 

Mrs. Jean Pohli 


Man’s search for God has continued 
since the beginning of time. In India, this 
quest frequently takes the form of a 
physical pilgrimage to a Tirtha, or Holy 
Place. Individuals may go to remote 
secluded spots in search of solace, and a 
special personal ’tonic' of spiritual renewal 
and strength. Again, thousands of pil¬ 
grims may travel hundreds of miles facing 
arduous obstacles—minimal food and 
shelter, exhausting climbs to almost in¬ 
accessible heights—to reach a goal. Per¬ 
haps this will be the birthplace of a great 
Saint, perhaps a cherished relic, perhaps a 
Tirtha where strong vibrations of sacred- 
4 


ness emanate in waves to inspire and up¬ 
lift the seeker. 

An indomitable, secure, fearless faith 
seems to surround such pilgrims and firmly 
^ hold and guide them unwaveringly to¬ 
wards the goal, despite the hundreds of 
hazards and hurdles in the way. These 
latter are very real. High altitudes with 
their rarefied atmosphere require 
faster and faster breathing and heart-rates; 
the racing and at times irregular pulse may 
defy correct tabulation. Unpredictable 
weather, especially in the Himalayas, may 
suddenly without warning drop the tempe¬ 
rature precipitously. A brilliantly warm. 
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sunny day can yield -abruptly to a vicious, 
blinding sleeting rafe or freezing snow¬ 
storm. The possibiflty of illness hovers 
menacingly along the way, with no medical 
care available. Physical exhaustion 
naturally will assail foot-weary or saddle- 
sore pilgrims who can only see endless 
miles of travel ahead of them before any 
possible sight of their projected goal 

Yet this apparent inaccessibility of the 
goal, and all the hazards intervening, seem 
only to spur the pilgrim onwards, so that 
his soul may soar to an elevation beyond 
the awesome grandeur of the Tirtha: the 
obstacles jn his path seem only to become 
tests of his determination. Such a goal— 
with such a path—is Amarnath Cave, the 
holy abode of Lord Siva, the Lord of Im¬ 
mortality, 1 high in the interior of the 
Kashmir Himalayas. 

The Amarnath Yatra (pilgrimage, lit, 
journey) has been a lifetime dream of mul¬ 
titudes of deeply spiritual people for 
centuries. At least two reasons for this 
may be seen: it seems to epitomize the 
extreme difficulties lying in the pathway of 
spiritual aspirants; yet, like them, the pil¬ 
grim knows that the goal is accessible des¬ 
pite all impediments, because others have 
reached it and returned unscathed—full of 
the tidings that one can and must reach his 
Goal through faith, ardour, and persistent 
effort. 

This pilgrimage takes place annually, 
and generally in the month of August 
For years the Government has been giving 
official help to the thousands of pilgrims 
visiting the shrine at the most auspicious 
time of the full moon of SraVan (the month 
usually coinciding with August). Under 
this sponsorship, proper medical and other 
care is available, but usually hot to 
smaller groups, proceeding at other times 
on their own initiative. Such was our 

1 Lit., Lord of Immortals. 
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group of eight, travelling unaccompanied 
almost two weeks before the full-moon day 
(Pumima). We were however blessed with 
sunshine, particularly intense in tins rare¬ 
fied air, and escaped the drenching raids 
and high winds which followed the thou¬ 
sands who started a few days after our 
return. 

One morning at 4*30, with mounting 
anticipation and suppressed excitement, we 
began our two-hour car journey from Sri¬ 
nagar to Pahalgam, ‘the village of the 
shepherds’. Through the Pahalgam valley 
flow two rivers, and tall pine trees cover 
the gentle slopes. Slowly our eyes lifted 
to the distant white glaciers waiting silently 
thousands of feet above. 

The bumpy road from Pahalgam to 
Chandanwari is now motorable by jeep or 
by car, but previously was negotiable only 
on foot or by pony. Thick groves of pines 
covered the hills, and the Lidar River 
roared below as we bounced along this 
pebbled road toward Chandanwari where 
all vehicles would have to be left behind. 
This was a 2,000 foot ascent from Pahal¬ 
gam; and on arrival at Chandanwari we 
were shown a map outlining the entire area 
and showing us our forthcoming journey in 
linear detail. 

Pack horses were here available to carry 
gear of all sorts, ranging from food sup¬ 
plies, bedding and extra clothing and tents 
to umbrellas and camera equipment. 
Those pilgrims hardy enough to climb by 
foot, might carry a few necessary items in 
a back-pack, but most also required ponies 
to supply their tents and other needs in 
campgrounds along the way. Groups of 
pilgrims were moving in slow determination 
upwards from Chandanwari; and on many 
a face was seen a look of expectancy and 
anticipation which could well strike a spark 
of infectious joy in the heart of other pil¬ 
grims. 

For pilgrims travelling on foot, many 
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Winding rivulets along the way. Cracked 
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overnight campgrounds with pitched tents 
were necessary, as distances across such 
terrain are relatively great. During the 
peak season of the pilgrimage, several 
thousand people would encamp thus, rapid¬ 
ly creating small canvas villages, then be¬ 
fore dawn leaving the areas just as rapidly, 
with hardly a trace of their night’s halt 
remaining. 

From Chandanwari at the outset one 
must cross a natural ice bridge under 
which a fast-racing stream cascaded down¬ 
hill. Slowly, carefully the sure-footed 
ponies picked their way over slippery rocks, 
small rivulets, around narrow slanted path¬ 
ways, balancing themselves precariously 
near the edges of nothingness. One must 
conquer the uphill lunge of the horse, sit¬ 
ting high on his shoulders, before having 
suddenly to reverse the maneuver as a 
downward descent begins! 

The ascent was gradual and slow, but the 
ponies could make only approximately 
two miles an hour, as each hoof had to be 
located firmly before the next step was 
ventured. This gave the pilgrim rider 
ample opportunity to observe and absorb 
the magnificent beauties of the Himalayas, 
with the foreground of densely forested hill¬ 
sides, trusting his safety necessarily to his 
fourlegged friend. 

Less than a mile from Chandanwari be¬ 
gan a steep climb towards Pishu Ghati, 
one of the most difficult parts of the jour¬ 
ney. But in what exhilaration of accom¬ 
plishment one delights after each precari¬ 
ous ascent is conquered! From elevation 
of 9,500 feet at Chandanwari to the highest 
point of 14,500 at Mahagunus. wide pano¬ 
ramas often spread before the eyes of the 
pilgrim. The Himalayas in their vastness 
fill one with wonder and a humble respect 
for the Creator of this geological master¬ 
piece. Jagged, rugged stark ridges were 
in contrast to the soaring grandeur of the 
snow-crested peaks, towering 20,000 and 


more feet high, seemingly touching the 
vivid blue of the cloudless ocean of sky. 
Again, periodically the sky would become 
dotted with puffy wisps of milk-white 
clouds. And any time, a cloudburst might 
come unexpectedly, completely drenching 
in its ferocity, only to cease as suddenly as 
it began, having brought a stiff, rapidly 
drying breeze. 

From Pishu Ghati top to Sheshnag Lake, 
the going was relatively easy, in the dis¬ 
tance could be seen the surprisingly vivid 
turquoise green of Sheshnag Lake at 
11,730 feet elevation, reflecting the icy 
peaks in its placid mirror-surface. 
Two small glaciers feed this lake 
and some pilgrims occasionally report see¬ 
ing the fabled divine Serpent of Vishnu 
(Shesha), streaking through the calm waters. 
At sundown, the lake reflects the snow on 
the mountain peaks turned pink by the 
setting sun—a breathtaking sight! 

But gradually the stately pines below 
Sheshnag* were left behind, and the climb 
above the tree-line brought a different land 
of silence, which penetrated deeply, creat¬ 
ing an all-pervading calm. The treeless 
mountains in their barren beauty, have yet 
cradled in their laps acres of meadows 
filled at this season with a profusion of 
coloured wild flowers. Soft pinks, blues 
and lavenders, intermingled with purple 
violets and lemon-yellow buttercups, give 
softness and warmth to the otherwise deso¬ 
late surroundings. The silence seemed to 
captivate the pilgrims, inculcating a rare 
‘in-depth’ feeling as they climbed nearer 
and nearer to their goal. 

The mountain pass of Mahagunus— 
meaning ‘Great Seipent’ in Kashmiri—was 
really like a serpent as it wound its way 
upwards to 14,500 feet. The Government 
had at intervals placed signs of encourage¬ 
ment to the weary, struggling pilgrim, read¬ 
ing, ‘Relax, you’re almost there!* A rest 
was required at the top plateau, as breath* 
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ing had become extremely laboured and 
one needed to slowly absorb the pervasive 
strength which seemed to emanate from the 
beauty of the exquisite surroundings. 

The slow, four-mile descent from Maha- 
gunus to Panchatami was slippery and wet 
from a sudden, short but heavy rain squall. 
The Test house, a welcome sight in the dis¬ 
tance towards the end of the long fourteen- 
hour day, seemed to our exhausted group 
of eight, even farther away than it was. 
Panchatami is the ‘Place of Five Streams', 
in each of which the more zealous pilgrims 
would take a dip, passing from one stream 
to another in wet clothes despite the intense 
cold. Our small group did not observe 
this age-old rite, but went immediately and 
wearily toward our shelter for the night. 

Here we gathered together all the ex¬ 
periences, too numerous to isolate in our 
minds, that had taken us step by step from 
a long-cherished desire for making pilgri¬ 
mage to Amaraath, to the* actual realiza¬ 
tion that tomorrow, with Siva's grace, this 
dream would become a living reality. 

But the sharp cold soon filtered into the 
rest house and hurried us into the warmth 
of our sleeping bags after a steaming cup 
of hot chocolate had begun to alleviate the 
shivers. Dense darkness settled over the 
house and the indescribable quiet of the 
Himalayas pulled the blanket of night 
around the exhausted travellers. Thoughts 
of the morrow drifted through our minds 
before we fell at last into deep sleep. In¬ 
tense anticipation and longing to touch the 
feet of Lord Siva dominated, my thinking, 
as images of the Great White God floated 
dreamily by. Would Siva be visible to us, 
as He was to Swami Vivekananda? 
Swamiji 'entered the cave and came 
face to face there with the Lord Himself. 2 

2 His Eastern and Western Disciples: Life of 
Swonti Vivekananda (Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P., 1949), p. 604. 


Visualizing these powerful thoughts was 
hardly conducive to sleep or even dream! 
But physical exhaustion conquered all. and 
seemingly in a matter of minutes, night be¬ 
came the dawning of the day of days. 

The early-morning riser had to look 
thousands of feet above him to glimpse the 
sun slowly beginning to spread its feeble 
rays over the top crests of the peaks. 
Shivering partly from the icy chill still 
lingering from the night, and partly from 
anticipation of the day to come, the early 
one returned expectantly to the other 
awakening pilgrims. A meditative, spiri¬ 
tual mood seemed to permeate our group 
as we prepared for the climax of our pil¬ 
grimage. 

The last four miles from Panchatami to 
Amarnath Cave, appeared to have been 
created as especially arduous, for a final test 
to the pilgrim’s determination. A particu¬ 
larly steep incline covered with large slip¬ 
pery stones, caused horses to step gingerly 
so as not to stumble, and the rider con¬ 
sciously had to keep an especially firm rein 
control on his pony. This narrow winding 
upward path came to a crest, and imme¬ 
diately began a steep downward descent, 
equally precarious. But the anticipation of 
the cherished goal almost within reach, 
seemed to banish all concern, as if to prove 
that one’s little share of tranquillity was 
somehow deserved. The previous night's 
thoughts seemed to become more real. A 
magnetic, enveloping feeling of timeless¬ 
ness seemed to grip the pilgrim, and the 
barrenness of the surroundings only added 
to the current of expectancy as one drew 
nearer to this Siva of the Eternal Hima¬ 
layas. 

Suddenly these thoughts were merged 
into the reality as, there in the distance, 
nestling in an - austere grey-white rock, 
was the opening to the mysterious Cave of 
Amarnath. Through a snowy gorge, over 
one last glacier and past a fast running 
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Man-made steps leading to 
mouth of the cave 


Railing surrounding ice Shiva -lingam 



View of snowy gorge and last ice glacier 
taken from cave’s entrance after Darshan 
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stream of icy water where some pilgrims 
bathe hi spite of the unbearable cold—and 
thee* there it was, barely a hundred yards 
up a aeries of terraced, stone steps! 

As one climbs the man-made stairs to 
the cave, breathing becomes difficult at 
13,500 feet elevation, slowing the final 
steps of the pilgrim—as though purposely 
arranged so that he could savour the 
mounting feeling of reverence as the goal 
came within reach. If he were lucky he 
might glimpse the flight of the two doves, 
from crevice to crevice in the rock outside 
the cave, symbolizing Siva and Parvati and 
considered most auspicious. 

Shoes and socks were removed to enter 
the sacred precincts of the cave before 
approaching the natural Emblem of Siva. 
Icy water dripping from the ceiling of the 
cave brought to our icicle-cold feet a 
warming numbness. But this numbing 
of the body only heightened the keen 
awareness that our pilgrim quest had come 
to an end. 

Nature had carved out of solid rock this 
abode of Siva, approximately 200 feet high, 
200 feet wide, and 100 feet in 
depth. And on the right side of the 
cave, secure in a natural niche, stood 
a shining, pure white ice pillar, over 
seven feet high and about four in thickness. 
Snow pigeons fluttered in and out of the 
cave occasionally. Surrounding the Linga 
(Emblem of Siva) was a railing, and to the 
left was a place where pilgrims fasten 
pieces of cloth, pictures of themselves, or 
notes conveying a wish that might hope¬ 
fully be fulfilled—even to the boon of im¬ 
mortality. 

Since there were so few in our group, we 
were permitted to stand within touching 
distance of the Great White God. I was 
unprepared for such overpowering magne¬ 
tism and potency as it emanated. Time 
seemed to stand still, and the goal of the 
human yearning for immortality to be with¬ 


in one's very grasp. The soul seemed to 
find peace and for a moment to become one 
with the Supreme, 

Thus Darshan was moving and meaning¬ 
ful Holy chanting in Sanskrit by a Hindu 
pundit and a Mohammedan priest echoed 
throughout the cave, after which a 
Rakhi 3 of red and yellow thread 
was tied around each pilgrim's left wrist. 
Rock candy, raisins and cash were part of 
oar offering to the Lord, and during the 
chants the pilgrims gently tossed flower 
petals and Bel leaves to the Lord. Every¬ 
one left finally with enough Prasad (offered 
food)—consisting of sugar candy, dry al¬ 
monds, pieces of dried coconut, and raisins 
—to take home to family and friends. 

Outside the Cave there were no booths, 
no vendors selling wares, icons, pictures 
or incense; nor any other distractions for 
the pilgrims. Emerging, after Darshan. 
from the home of the Lord of Peace, into 
4he warmth of the brilliant sun, one clutch¬ 
ed closely the reverent, fulfilling feelings 
that had absorbed, sobered, and permeated 
the pilgrim drawing him deep into spiritual 
thought, continuing throughout his return 
journey from Amamath. 

One can never be quite the same again 
after entering the Himalayas, completing 
the strenuous pilgrimage to Amamath. and 
actually touching the Lord of Immortality. 
The joyous pilgrim descended from die 
mountain-shrine, carrying with him a spiri¬ 
tual exaltation, knowing he had experienced 
a ‘momentary lifting of the veil which gave 
a glimpse into Reality. 

Swami Premananda has quoted Sri 
Ramakrishna as saying: 'He who has no 
God within will not find Him in a holy 
city. He who has the Lord in Ids heart 
will find him there. Men bring sanctity 

3 A ritual thread, usually varicoloured, which 
is tied around one's wrist on certain festive 
occasions, or on undertaking a vow. or visiting 
a tirtha. 
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with them to a place and make it holy. It 
is men’s purity that makes a place of pil¬ 
grimage. otherwise how can a place purify 
a man?’ 4 This search to find God takes 
a variety of forms in the spiritual aspirant’s 
struggle, one of which is certainly pil¬ 
grimage to holy places. Thus the multi¬ 
tudes of pilgrims with Him in their hearts 
have over the centuries sanctified these 
Urthas; and those who believe that visit¬ 
ing such a place will make them holy, have 
already ignited in themselves the spark 
that will gradually become an all-consuming 
fire of divine yearning, opening the door 
to God-realization. 


* Dhan Oopal Mukherji: The Face of Silence 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1926), p. 201. 


'The supreme ideal of human life is 
to know God...’, says Swami Brahmananda. 
‘He shines forth always and everywhere. 
He dwells within you. He dwells within 
me. He dwells within all creatures, and in 
the plants and herbs as well... The one 
supreme Spirit pervades everything. Make 
Him your ideal. Him and Mm alone.’ c 
Thu summation could be the motto 
of each pilgrim as the steadfastly moves 
towards Truth. Coming in touch with 
Immortality, if only for mi instant, can be 
an overwhelming and uplifting experience, 
and lead to the realization that in reality 
man is one with God. 


5 Swami Prabhav^nanda: The Eternal Com¬ 
panion (Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 600004, 
1945), p. 136. 


(Continued from p. 95) 


also became inspired to help. 

In Puri I had a vision of Mother LaksmI 
(Goddess of wealth), with various kinds of 
food and clothing. When I reported this 
to Maharaj [Swami Brahmananda] he said 
to me: 'No more have you to think about 


this sort of thing. With Mother Lak§mi*s 
grace, there will be no more want in your 
Ashrama.’ Really since that time there 
has been no want here. Whatever was 
necessary would come to the Ashrama in 
time. 



THE SOCIETAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE EARLY BUDDHIST 

SANGHA 

Mrs. Nancy Ann Nayar 
part n 


The Buddhist Sangha as described in 
Part I of this paper was unlike anything 
that had arisen on the Indian scene—a re¬ 
ligious corporation based oh democratic 
principles and real communal life, guided 
by the rules of the extensive and elaborate 
Vinayapitaka. Yet, as R. G Majumdar 
has written ‘its (the sangha’s) roots lay 
deep in the soil of India*. 27 In this part 
of die paper we will discuss just what those 
roots were and the extent to which organi¬ 
zation and ceremony were adapted from 
Hindu or local tribal society. 

Pre-Buddhist mendicants. There is no 
prototype of the religious wanderer in 
Vedic literature, and the whole trend of 
Brahmanical literature (with the exception 
of some late Upanishads) indicates that 
Aryan life and society did not regard reli¬ 
gious medicancy favourably. Only at the 
time of the later Upanishads did the insti¬ 
tution of the Four Ashramas become well- 
developed, and the Brahmanical sannyasin 
appear. 28 

By 600 B.C. religious mendicancy was 
widespread. Sukumar Dutt attributes the 
rise of sramanas (wandering religious 
teachers, also called samanas) —especially 

27 R. C. Majumdar: Corporate Life in Ancient 
India (K. L. Mukhopadhyay & Co., Calcutta, 
1969), p. 271 

28 vide Sukumar Dutt: Buddhist Monks and 
Monasteries of India (George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1962), pp. 38-40. (Although the 
learned author is quoting this authority, we must 
record our disagreement with them on this point. 
The Institution of the four Ashramas, including 
Sannyasa, was very well developed even at the 
time of the earliest Upanishads. The Brihada- 
ranyaka-upanishad alone would provide irrefu¬ 
table evidence for this. Ed.) 


strong in Eastern India—to the incomplete 
Aryanization of the local peoples. 29 His 
theory is this: Aryanization took place in 
two different stages in Eastern India. Aryan 
ideas and thought spread rapidly among the 
non-Aryans but the ‘modification or re¬ 
placement of non-Aryan institutions by the 
Aryan’ was a much slower process. 30 
While Aryan philosophies had reached the 
people in Eastern India by 600 B.G, the 
Aryan institutions of learning, that is, resi¬ 
dences of learned Brahmans, acariyas and 
gurus, and corporate universities had not. 
As it is doubtful that analogous institutions 
existed among the tribes, then Dutt thinks 
it is reasonable to presume that the impact 
of Aryan thought gave rise to a new class 
of men who went about discussing philo¬ 
sophy and Teaching the uneducated. Thus, 
these functions of the sramanas were simi¬ 
lar to those which the Brahmanas exercised 
in Western Indian 

Northeast India had numerous sramanas 
seeking converts to their particular philo¬ 
sophy or sect. One who had left the 
household state and become a wandering 
mendicant (parivrafaka ) would seek out 
such a leader of a sect (gana , sangha). 
accepting him as master and recognizing 
his'teaching as the true one. At first the 
Buddha and his followers formed a sangha 
which was little different from the many 
other teacher-pupil groups in the area. In 
the early days the Sakyaputtiya samanas, 
as they were called, were bound by loyalty 

29 vide Sukumar Dutt: Early Buddhist Mona- 
chism (Asia Publishing House, London, 1960), 
p. 56 

so vide ibid., p. 53 

S i vide ibid., pp. 54-5 
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to theii sattha (master) and his teachings. 
Their rules of conduct, which were later 
on to become so important in their organi¬ 
zation into a corporate body, were as yet of 
a general nature only and not distinctively 
Buddhist. 32 But as converts increased in 
number the Buddha charged them with the 
mission to ‘go forth and wander about for 
the good of the Many; the happiness of the 
Many—in compassion for the world—for 
the good, the welfare, the happiness of gods 
and rnen’.M and the Buddhist sangha 
gradually differentiated itself from the other 
ganas and sanghas as we shall now see. 
Though its members were initially part of 
and indistinguishable from the parivra- 
jakas, the gradual move to a new mode of 
religious existence was beginning. 

Front eremitical to cenobitical life: 
Uposatha and Vassa Vasa. The sangha, 
in its gradual differentiation from other re¬ 
ligious groups of the time, evolved into a 
■unique community. Yet the key institu¬ 
tions responsible for this growth from a 
community-like-all-the-others to a unique 
cenobium, were adoptions or adaptations 
of ceremonies and customs long in use on 
the subcontinent. Two adaptations from 
the Hindu religious tradition, which we 
have already described, the uposatha cere¬ 
mony and the vagsa vasa (rain retreat), 
illustrate well the fact that the Buddha for 
the most part built his sangha on traditions 
already well-established in the area. They 
also show how he altered the function of the 
adopted traditions so that after a period of 
years they became almost unrecognizable. 

It is clear in the Vinaya Texts that the 
uposatha ceremony was adapted from a 
similar one practised by another parivra- 
jaka sect. The Buddha, according to the 
‘Mahavagga’, instituted this ceremony for 
Buddhist Bhikkhus at the explicit request 
of King Bimbisara: 

3* vide ibid., p. 64 

33 fold., p. 35 


At that time the blessed Buddha dwelt 
near Ragagaha, on the Gigghakuta 
mountain. At that time the Parib- 
bagakas belonging to the * Titthiya 
schools assembled on the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and eighth day of each half 
month and recited their Dhamma. The 
people went to them in order to hear 
the Dhamma. They were filled with 
favour towards, and were filled with 
faith in the Paribbagakas belonging to 
Titthiya schools; the Paribbagakas be¬ 
longing to Titthiya schools gained 
adherents...Now when the Magadha 
King Seniya Bimbisara was alone, and 
had retired into solitude, the following 
consideration presented itself to his 
mind: ‘The Paribbagakas belonging to 
Titthiya schools assemble now on the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of 
each half month and recite their 
Dhamma. The people go to them in 
order to hear the Dhamma. They are 
filled with favour towards, and are 
filled with faith in, the Paribbagakas 
who belong to Titthiya schools; the 
Paribbagakas who belong to Titthiya 
schools gain adherents. What if the 
Reverend Ones (the Buddhist Bhik¬ 
khus) were to assemble also on the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of 
each half month.’ 

Then the Magadha King Seniya Bimbi¬ 
sara went to the place where the 
Blessed One was; having approached 
him and having respectfully saluted the 
Blessed One, he sat down near him. 
Sitting near him the Magadha King 
Seniya Bimbisara said to the Blessed 
One: ‘Lord, when I was alone and had 
retired into solitude, the following con¬ 
sideration presented itself to my mind: 
“The Paribbagakas, etc...What if the 
Reverend Ones were to assemble also 
on (these days of the month).” ’...Then 
the Blessed One taught, incited, ani¬ 
mated and gladdened the Magadha 
King Seniya Bimbisara by religious dis¬ 
course...(and then) addressed the Bhik¬ 
khus: T prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that 
you assemble on the fourteenth, fif¬ 
teenth, and eighth day of each month. 3 * 


** Vinaya Texts, in T. W. Rhys Davids Sc 
Hermann Oklenberg, eds.: Sacred Books of 
The East (Medial Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 
1965)—Mahavagga II, 1, 1-4 
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Neither of Buddhist nor of parivrajaka 
origin, the: uposatha ceremony was an out¬ 
growth of an ancient Vedic ceremonial 
ritual. In the Vedic age the days of Full 
Moon and New Moon were regarded as 
auspicious for performing the sacrifice, and 
the two Vedic sacrifices— paurnamasa and 
darsa —used to be offered on these days. 
The days—called vrata or preparatory days 
—preceding the sacrifice were ceremonially 
observed by the priest by fasting and spend¬ 
ing the night in the fire-room. The vrata 
day has been held sacred in India since 
very primitive times. Legend in the Sata- 
patha-Brahmana even has it that the gods 
themselves dwell with the priest on these 
days. 35 It appears that the institution ex¬ 
isted even among those who did not prac¬ 
tice the Aryan sacrificial cult. On these 
sacred days, e.g., the iainas would retire 
into the posadha-sala to observe the four 
abstinences (eating, luxuries, sexual inter¬ 
course, and daily work). Similarly, Bud¬ 
dhist laymen would observe the Eight 
Silas. 36 As the Eight Silas were part of 
the normal everyday life of the sramana, a 
substitute for observing the ‘sanctity* of 
the days was found. That substitute was 
religious discourse. 37 Brahmanical san- 
nyasins often ‘rehearsed* Upanishads, 
while each of the parivrajaka sects would 
‘rehcaise’ their own canonical texts. 
Buddha at first requested that the monks 
recite the Dhamma on these uposatha days, 
just as the other parivrajakas did. Later, 
when their general rules of conduct had 
developed into a more specific and ela¬ 
borate code of law known as the ‘Pati- 
mokkha*, the form of the uposatha was 
changed, and the recitation of the *Pati- 
mokkha’ in a confessional liturgy became 
the main feature of the ceremony. Each 


' 95 Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 82 
88 vide ibid., 

37 vide ibid., p. 83 
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section of the ‘Patimokkha’ was read out, 
and at the end of each section the monks 
were asked three times if they were pure 
in the matter. Any offences committed 
against the rule had to be confessed. The 
confessional doctrine has two parts—reli¬ 
gious and disciplinary. The first is con¬ 
cerned with absolution, the second with 
disciplining of the offender. (It is still not 
known how breakers of the rule were dealt 
with in terms of discipline before the 
Order had evolved to the stage where each 
Bhikkhu was considered to belong to a 
particular sangha.) 3 ® The uposatha, thus, 
became a confessional service, an instru¬ 
ment of sangha discipline and a rite of 
communal solidarity. It is very interesting 
to note that once the Vinaya code had be¬ 
come fully developed and accepted as the 
source of monastic law, the original disci¬ 
plinary function of the uposatha ceremony 
was outgrown, and it continued only as an 
expression of communal solidarity. 

Once the attendance became compulsory, 
and the validity of the ceremony depended 
on complete attendance, the uposatha cere¬ 
mony led to the demarcation of boundaries, 
which would later become important as 
each local individual sangha began to func¬ 
tion as a separate unit. 

An outgrowth of an ancient Vedic cere¬ 
mony, the uposatha had in reality a func¬ 
tion that was entirely new. Further, the 
different Buddhist sanghas which had 
grown up all over the northern part of 
India*now had a particular observance that 
concerned them all. As a factor of unity 
among the different Buddhist sanghas, the 
uposatha was thus further important. 39 

Probably the most important factor in 
the transition from wandering life to 

38 vide ibid., p. 85 

99 vide Gokuldas De: Democracy in Early 
Buddhist Sangha (Calcutta University* 1955), 
p. 63 
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monasticism was the institution of the 
vassa vasa. This is another example which 
illustrates how a traditional institution was 
adopted, and then almost entirely changed 
in its function. But while the uposatha 
ceremony was mainly restricted to the life 
of the Order of Bhikkhus, the vassa vasa 
had an important impact on sangha-laity 
relations. Parivrajakas of all sects observed 
the annual ‘rain retreat’, that is, the stop¬ 
page of wandering during the monsoon 
rains. Adopted initially as necessity, it 
acquired over the years some ceremonial 
significance. 

According to the Maha Govind Suttanta, 
the idea had long ago come into being that 
anyone who spent the vassa vasa in con¬ 
stant meditation without changing his seat, 
concentrating on the thought of love to¬ 
wards all beings, would meet and converse 
with Brahma, that is, would attain the 
highest level of spirituality. 40 The rain re¬ 
treat rules for the Brahmanical ascetic state 
only that he must remain in ‘fixed resi¬ 
dence’ during the duration of the monsoon 
season. 41 The Jainas, on the other hand, 
had more elaborate rules, but no regula¬ 
tions requiring ‘living together’ during this 
season, but no ‘especially made lodgings’ 
were allowed. 42 

The Buddha himself observed vassa vasa 
from the beginning, but apparently did not 
prescribe it for the community as a whole 
until around the nineteenth year of his 
mission. 43 Promulgation of the vassa vasa 
is ascribed in the Vinaya to the demand 
of the people, who did not like the monks 
to be walking on and hence destroying the 
newly grown vegetation and insect life so 
abundant at that time of the year : 

40 vide ibid., p. 87 

41 vide Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 101 

42 vide Deo: History of Jaina Monachism, 
quoted in Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of 
India, p. 54 

is vide De: op. cit., pp. 89-90 


At that time the Blessed One dwelt at 
Ragagaha, in the Veluvana, in the 
Kalandakanivapa. At that time the re¬ 
treat during the rainy season had not 
yet been instituted by the Blessed One 
for the Bhikkhus. Thus the Bhikkhus 
went on their travels alike during 
winter, summer, and the rainy season. 
People were annoyed, murmured, and 
became angry saying, ‘How can the 
Sakyaputtiya Samanas go on their 
travels alike during winter, summer, 
and the rainy season? They crush the 
green herbs, they hurt vegetable life, 
they destroy the life of many small 
living things. Shall the ascetics who 
belong to Titthiya schools, whose 
doctrine is ill preached, retire during 
the rainy season and arrange places for 
themselves to live in? Shall the birds 
make their nests on the summits of the 
trees, and retire during the rainy season, 
and arrange themselves places to live 
in; and yet the Sakyaputtiya samanas 
go on their travels alike during winter, 
summer, and the rainy season, crushing 
the green herbs, hurting vegetable life, 
and destroying the life of many small 
things?’ 44 

However, it is clear from the rules on 
the subject that it was not instituted prima¬ 
rily in order to enable the Bhikkhus to 
practice ahimsa (non-violence). In fact, 
the monks were merely confined in groups 
to certain geographical areas called avasas. 
Within the area (which usually consisted of 
a 15 mile radius from an uposatha center) 
they were free to move as usual. 45 This 
marking out of boundaries had an impact 
on the development of monastic life. As 
the retirement to the avasa became a man¬ 
datory requirement, groups of monks be¬ 
came attached to certain areas or avasas 
and would return to them each year. 
Furthermore, specially built residences were 
allowed, as they were not in Jainism, and 
the generosity of the laity was often ex¬ 
pressed in the building of shelters for the 
monks. 

44 Vinaya Texts, Mahavagga, III, 1, 1-2 
45 vide De: op. cit., p. 90 
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,y< The rules covering the vassa vasa were 
many, but primarily it was intended to be 
spent by groups of Bhikkhus together, 
‘living in the midst of friends and rela- 
tives’. 46 This provided for a period of 
close and reconciling contact between the 
monks and the laity. Emphasis was placed 
on maintaining this contact at all times 
during the retreat, and the insignificant 
position of the layman as regards the 
uposatha ceremony was more than com¬ 
pensated for during this period when they 
offered shelter and food to the monks. An 
opportunity was had by the laity to see and 
become acquainted with the Bhikkhus first 
hand, and hence become acquainted with 
the teaching and practice of Buddhism. 

The ceremony of pavarana (Vedic 
Parana which means breaking off an obser¬ 
vance or vow with feasts and celebration) 
was instituted at the same time as the 
vassa vasa .* 1 Solemnizing the termination 
of the rain retreat was an ancient custom, 
as the Suttanta literature points out: ‘...in 
ancient days and also in the days which 
were still more ancient, on the full moon 
day of uposatha when pavarana was held 
in the night, the entire body of gods be¬ 
longing to the heaven of Thirty-three sat 
in their assembly called Sudhamma making 
it full, etc.’ 48 Little more is known about 
the origins of this ceremony, but its adop¬ 
tion as an instrument for increasing and 
expressing good relations between the 
sangha and the laity made it a valuable 
instrument in the propagation of Bud¬ 
dhism. 

From structure to institution : Vinaya 
and the Sanghakamma . The uposatha 
and the vassa vasa both contributed to and 
expressed the increase in communal solida¬ 
rity. As the monks, in local groups, be¬ 
came more and more conscious of their 


48 ibid., p. 92 
♦7 vide ibid., p, 102 
«ibid., p. 101 


unity, and as that unity was more closely 
expressed in living together in a fixed area 
during one season of the year, the need 
for additional rules and regulations, for an 
additional organizational structure, gra¬ 
dually made itself felt. Once again the 
Buddha and the monks who followed him 
turned to the local society and its tradi¬ 
tions for inspiration. 

As the society of Bhikkhus gradually 
evolved, so too did its rule of law—pro¬ 
bably over a period of a century or a cen¬ 
tury and a half. 49 The Vinaya is a diffi¬ 
cult text to study because rules seemingly 
inconsistent with each other or apparently 
belonging to different stages of the monas¬ 
tic life are placed together on the assump¬ 
tion that all had been spoken by the Bud¬ 
dha. There are two particular features of 
the Vinaya which are of interest here. 
First is the particular form of the law, and 
second the development of its authority. 

The form of laying down a rule of law 
is peculiar in the Vinaya, and there is no 
precedent, for it in the Brahmanical legal 
codes. 50 Each rule is in the form of a 
statement by the Buddha after a case in 
point has already arisen. Really he acts 
not as a law-giver but as a judge. Uni¬ 
form use of the Buddha’s name to give 
legitimacy to newer rules led to the practice 
of placing all rules in the setting of 
legends about the Buddha. Legalistic and 
formalistic in style, the Vinaya. as Sukumar 
Dutt has commented, ‘enshrines a fossilized 
relic of the mode of law-making prevalent 
in primitive societies*. 51 It is not known 
to what extent the form of the Vinaya 
was influenced by the law which prevailed 
among the people of the Buddha (Sakyas), 
though it is known that the people of that 
area did possess a body of law because it 


49 vide Early Buddhist Monachism , pp. 13*14 

50 vide Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of 
India, p. 75 

51 Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 2J 
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is referred to in the Hindu Law Code. 52 

During the lifetime, of the Buddha he 
was, as far as we know, the sole source 
of the law. After his death, no known 
locus of authority existed in the sangha as 
a source of law, and yet it is certain that 
the Vinaya developed and grew for some 
years after his death. The Mahaparinib- 
bana Suttanta lists four Mahapadesas or 
sources of Dhamma and Vinaya, and sug¬ 
gests that any rule arising from any of 
these sources should be compared with 
Vinaya'. ‘(1) Direct promulgation by Bud¬ 
dha (2) Promulgation of a rule by a sangha 
containing elderly and leading men at an 
avasa (3) Promulgation of a rule by a 
number of elderly and learned bhikkhus 
versed in canon law at an avasa (4) Pro¬ 
mulgation of a rule by a learned teacher 
of the canon at an avasa.’ 53 As Rahula 
has explained, ‘The Vinaya was not ulti¬ 
mate truth, but only a convention agreed 
upon for the smooth conduct of a particular 
community.’ 64 

Having grown from a body of general 
rules on moral conduct, the law was given 
its final form and authority by its adoption 
as the regula of the Order at the Council 
at Rajagriha. From that time on, the 
Vinaya (Pali Canon) could neither be 
changed nor added to. Though given final 
and permanent form, the lack of recogni¬ 
tion of the Vinaya as ‘ultimate truth’ is 
best illustrated by the story from the 
Vinaya Texts telling of the reason for mak¬ 
ing it unchangeable: 

...The venerable Maha Kassapa laid a 
resolution before the Samgha: ‘Let the 
venerable Samgha hear me. There are 
certain of our precepts which relate to 
matters in which the laity are con¬ 
cerned. Now the laity know of us that 
“such and such things are proper for 

52 vide loc., cit. 

53 Early Buddhist Monachism, pp. 19-21 

54Waipola Rahula: History of Buddhism tn 
Ceylon — the Anuradhapura Period (M. D. 
Gunasena St Co., Colombo, 1956), p. 156 


you Samanas who are Sakyaputtiyas. 
and such and such things are not”. If 
we were to revoke the lesser and minor 
precepts, it will be said to us: “A 
set of precepts was laid down for his 
disciples by the Samana Gotama to 
endure until the smoke should rise from 
his funeral pyre. So long as their 

teacher remained with these men, so long 
did they train themselves in the pre¬ 
cepts. Since their teacher has passed 
away from them, no longer do they 

now train themselves in the pre¬ 

cepts.” ’ 55 

The Vinaya law was administered by the 
democratic assemblies discussed in Part I 
of this paper. Scholars are fairly well 

agreed that this Bhikkhu assembly is 
modelled after the form of government that 
prevailed among the peoples where the 
Buddha and many of his disciples weTe 
bom. These people are variously referred 
to as ‘clans* (Rhys Davids), ‘tribes* 

(Sukumar Dutt), and ‘republics* (K. P. 
Jayaswal). The Buddha’s originality con¬ 
sisted not in the conception of the demo¬ 
cratic constitution of the sangha, but in 
transferring and applying the constitution 
of the political corporation to the religious 
bodvis. 

The highly developed rules and pro¬ 
cedures of the Bhikkhu assembly indicate 
that it must have originated in a milieu 
where such a form of government was not 
a new thing. 56 But the most compelling 
reason for accepting this theory is found 
in the Vinaya Texts themselves. When 
the envoy of the King of Magadha asked 
the Buddha his opinion as to the advisabi¬ 
lity of invading the Vajjis (one of the local 
democratic tribes) the Buddha addressed 
his reply to his closest disciple: 

‘So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians 

(1) hold full and frequent assemblies, 

(2) So long as they meet together in 
concord and rise in concord and cany 

5 Vinaya Texts. Kullavagga XI, 1, 1 

58 vide U. N. Ghoshal: Studies in Indian 
History and Culture (Orient Longmans, Bombay, 
1965), p. 265 
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out Vajjian business in concord (3) So 
long as they enact nothing not already 
established, abrogate nothing that ibas 
been' already enacted and act in accor¬ 
dance with the ancient institutions of 
the Vajjians, as established in former 
days (4) So long as they honour and 
esteem and revere and support the 
Vajjian Elders and hold it a point of 
duty to hearken to their words (5) So 
long as no women or girls belonging 
to them are detained among them by 
force or abducted (that is, law and not 
force reigns) (6) So long as they honour 
and esteem and revere and support the 
Vajjian Chaityas (that is. follow the 
established religion) (7) So long as the 
rightful protection, defence and support 
shall be fully provided for the Arhants 
amongst them (that is, follow the 
established practice and keep out 
Brahminic religious systems) So long 
may the Vajjians be expected not to 
decline but to prosper.’ 57 

Soon after the envoy had left, the Bud¬ 
dha called a meeting of the Sangha and 
addressed them. He spoke of the same 
seven conditions for the welfare of the com¬ 
munity applying each to the Buddhist 
Sangha. 

Though not much is known regarding 
the technicalities of procedure in the poli¬ 
tical assemblies, information on voting 
procedure and majority rule can be had 
from this example of the Sakya assembly 
in session. When the question of sur¬ 
render to the King of Kosala was being 
discussed opinion was divided. The 
Sakyas, having decided to find out the 
opinion of the majority of the people, held 
a vote on the subject. The Sakyas said: ‘Let 
us all assemble and deliberate whether we 
shall open the gates (to the King). When 
they had assembled some said “Open 
them”. Others advised not doing so. 
Some said “As there are various opinions. 


87 Quoted in K. P. Jayaswal: Hindu Polity 
(Bangalore Printing & Publishing Co., Bangalore 
City, 1967), pp. 40-1 


we will find out the opinion of the majo¬ 
rity. So they set about by voting on the 
subject...” Voting in favour of capitula¬ 
tion. the city capitulated.’ 58 

This quotation also gives evidence of the 
decline of the republics, and a rise of 
monarchies around the time of the Buddha. 
In fact, the Sakyas, the republican people 
from whom the Buddha came, lost their 
independence to the King of Kosala in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. 59 That the organizers 
of the sangha were trying to perpetuate the 
features of tribal life when it was becoming 
obsolete through social evolution is the 
thesis that has been advanced by the 
Bengali Marxist scholar D. P. Chatto- 
padhyaya, 80 but, as Sukumar Dutt indicates, 
this is still largely a matter of specula¬ 
tion. 61 For whatever reason, however, it 
remains clear that the Buddha and his 
followers chose as the model for the Bud¬ 
dhist sangha the republican assembly of 
their peoples. 

Sangha hierarchy and entry into the 
Order. JExcept for those offices filled by 
assembly election, the only hierarchy that 
existed in the sangha was the thera-novice, 
or teacher-pupil one. Rules regulating the 
relationship between the acariya and his 
pupil are ‘an exact replica of the Brahma- 
nical system’. 68 All members of the 
sangha were tied together by bonds of 
nissaya (spiritual tutelage)—either as 
pupils or as teachers. 63 The institution of 
the nissaya is best illustrated in the Vinaya 
Texts. As the popularity of Buddhism 
grew it began to attract some who were 
not really prepared to live the monastic life. 
People had been complaining about the 


56 ibid., p. 86 
59 vide ibid., p. 43 

66 vide Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of 
India, p. 87 
91 vide loc. cit. 

& Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 149 
63 yide De: op. dt., p. 35 
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improper behaviour of some o£ the monks. 
Buddha, in response $o these complaints is 
said to have replied: 

*1 prescribe, O Bhikkhus (that young 
Bhikkhus choose) an upagghaya (or 
preceptor). The upagghaya, O Bhik¬ 
khus, ought to consider the saddhiviha- 
rika (pupil) as a son; the saddhiviha- 
rika ought to consider the upagghaya 
as a father. These two, united by 
mutual reverence, confidence, and com¬ 
munion of life will progress, ad¬ 
vance and reach a high stage in this 
doctrine and discipline.’ 84 

For young men to lead a strict life under 
the direction of a ‘guru’ was not an un¬ 
usual phenomenon in India at the time. 
The really innovative factor was that the 
young man usually stayed on and continued 
his later life as a monk, never to return to 
the householder state. 65 

Membership in the sangha was open to 
anyone and this was in itself a repudiation 
of the caste system, which by the Buddha’s 
time had become a bulwark of Aryan reli¬ 
gion and society. The life of an ascetic 
was permitted in Brahmanical religion for 
all the higher classes, but there is no evi¬ 
dence whatsoever that the lowest class, the 
Sudras, were allowed to practice it.® 6 
Furthermore, as a general practice one 
could become a sannyasin only after having 
passed through the householder stage 
( ashrama ) of life. The sramanas, though, 
as opposed to the Brahmanas, did not re¬ 
quire any age or stage except that of 
mature mind and body, and regarded the 
ascetic life as open to all regardless of 
class or caste. 67 So while the Buddha’s 
sangha, which did not restrict its member¬ 
ship on caste or class basis, was revolu¬ 
tionary as regards Brahmanical religion. 


04 Vinaya Texts, Mabavagga, I, 25, 7 
' 65 vide De: op. cit., p. 44 
60 vide Majumdar: op. cit., p. 274 
m vide G. S. P. Misra: The Age of Vinaya 
(Mtinshiram ManoharJal, New Delhi, 1972) 
pp. 38-9 


classlessness was not only not revolu¬ 
tionary to sramanism, but was the accep¬ 
ted thing. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The Buddha grew up in a Hindu world 
and in the interpretation of his enlighten¬ 
ment experience did not hesitate to make 
use of Hindu terminology and Hindu con¬ 
cepts such as samsara and karma. Yet 
the experience which he was articulating 
represented a radical departure from the 
Hindu world-view. What the Buddha 
really did was to use Hindu terminology 
while radically changing the meaning of 
the philosophical concepts expressed. 

Yet for the Buddha a philosophy and 
teachings (Dhamma) were important only as 
aids to reach nirvana, and it was the 
sangha which was the ‘living stream 
through which Dhamma flows to humanity. 
The sangha is the point at which the 
Dhamma makes direct contact with huma¬ 
nity, it is the bridge between living man 
and absolute truth.’ 68 The development of 
the Buddha’s parivrajaka band into a full- 
fledged monastic order took place through 
traditions well established in the India of 
sixth century B.C. The uposatha cere¬ 
mony, of Vedic origin and originally con¬ 
nected with the sanctity of the vrata days 
preceding the Aryan sacrifice, was adopted 
by the Buddha as occasion for recitation 
of the Dhamma. Yet over the years it 
changed in its function altogether. When 
the recitation of the ‘Patimokkha’ became 
the centre of the uposatha ceremony, 
uposatha became the chief disciplinary tool 
of the Order, as well as a creator and ex¬ 
pression of communal solidarity. 

So too did the vassa vasa have a long 
(Continued on p. 135) 
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SITA WINS 

With great difficulty Sri Rama had per¬ 
suaded his mother Kausalya to permit him 
to go into exile to redeem his father’s 
pledge. Finally she blessed him and 
prayed to the various gods for his welfare 
in the forest during the long fourteen years. 
Then Sri Rama proceeded to his own 
palace where Slta was eagerly awaiting 
him, blissfully unaware of his news. But 
as she watched him entering the decorated 
hall with head bent down, she began to feel 
ominous fears, and stood up, her limbs 
shaking. She gazed at the face of Sri 
Rama, clouded with anxiety. 

At the sight of Slta, Sri Rama could no 
longer contain his feelings: his grief be¬ 
came manifest. His countenance became 
pale and he perspired. Seeing him in such 
plight, Sita asked: What is this, my Lord? 
Yout coronation is fixed for today: how 
cheerful and happy you should be on such 
an auspicious day! Why do you seem so 
disheartened? All the arrangements for 
the coronation have been made. Then 
why do you look so strangely? This has 
never happened so with you before. Why 
does not your lovely face shine as is its 
wont? Why no exultant minstrels singing 
your praises, nor ministers, citizens of 
Ayodhya, and country-folk following you 
abont? Why have no holy brahmanas 


HER EXILE 

duly anointed your head; why no chariot, 
no elephant, nor even any servants await¬ 
ing you? What is the cause of all this? 

Sri Rama: O Slta! My dear father is 
sending me into the forest. On a previous 
occasion he had granted two boons 
to Kaikeyl [youngest of Dasaratha’s wives]. 
When the arrangements for my coronation 
were in progress, she reminded him of the 
boons, and prevailed on him to grant them 
immediately. With one she chose a forest 
life of fourteen years for me; and with the 
other, coronation for her son Bharata. 

Thus, 1 have come to take leave of you, 
on my way to the lonely forest of Dan- 
daka. I pray you do not praise me in the 
presence of Bharata. Prosperous men do 
not tolerate glorification of others. There¬ 
fore 1 say, never praise my virtues before 
Bharata—nor even to your friends. Try 
always to please him with your behaviour. 

When I have gone to the forest, O 
blessed lady, you should spend your days 
in vows, in fasts, in worship of the gods 
according to the scriptures. O sinless one, 
you should show proper respect to our 
parents. My mother is old, and this grief 
of separation from me has shattered her 
nerves. She needs your service and atten¬ 
tion. Those other mothers of mine 
[Sumitrl and Kaikeyl] should daily be 
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saluted by you; and Bharata and £atm- 
ghna, dearer to me than life, you should 
look on as your brothers. You should give 
no offence to Bharata. who will be the king 
henceforth. Kings are won over by pleas¬ 
ing behaviour and diligent service. So be¬ 
have according to the will of Bharata and 
spend your days following dharma and 
truth. 

Thus admonished, Slta was for once 
aroused to indignation against her beloved 
husband, and said: 

You should not give advice which makes 
me look so small! Your words really 
amuse me: they do not at all befit a war¬ 
rior-prince like you. 1 do not like even 
to listen to them since they seem to bring 
disgrace on you. Oh noble one, father, 
mother, brothers, sons, daughters-in-law, 
follow their own destinies, enjoying the 
results of their good actions. But a wife 
shares only the fortune of her husband! 
When you are asked to go into a forest, 
that decree applies to me also. Neither 
father nor mother, nor son nor friends nor 
even her own body are of real help to a 
woman: the husband is her only refuge. 
If you are going today to the forest I shall 
be in front of you treading on the grass 
and the thorns. Do not be angry with me, 
thinking me obstinate—nor envy my 
courage! Knowing there is no sin in me, 
take me with you to the forest. For a 
woman, protection at the feet of her hus¬ 
band is superior even to living at the top 
of a palace, or even in the heavens. My 
parents instructed me long ago in many 
ways, about how to conduct myself with 
you; please therefore do not tell me about 
it. With no protection but you, I shall go 
into that forest, however dangerous. 
Serving you with self-restraint, practising 
sacred vows, I shall live happily, as if in 
my paternal home. You can very well 
protect others in the forest: it will not be 
hard for you to protect me there also. 


Happily indeed will I live, eating fruits and 
roots, wandering over hills, bathing in 
lakes, enjoying your company and serving 
you. Nor will I inconvenience you hi any 
way: I will walk always ahead of you, 
and take my meals only after you have 
finished yours. If I have to live with you 
in a forest for up to a hundred thousand 
years, I shall never be unhappy; but with¬ 
out you, heaven I shall never like! 

Then soothing with kind words the lady 
whose tears were dimming her eyes, Rama 
replied: 

O Slta! You are bom in a noble family 
and are devoted to dharma. Do stay here, 
following that dharma, and make me 
happy. Not that you would be the least 
burden to me; but I fear for you the many 
dangers and difficulties in forest-life, espe¬ 
cially for one so delicate. It is an abode 
of constant misery. Ferocious animals 
roam there, pouncing on people when they 
find the opportunity. Alligators haunt the 
rivers, which are marshy and hard to cross. 
The paths are rugged, and covered with 
creepers and thorns: walking on such 
paths will exhaust you. Again, you have 
no comforts of a palacie: you have to 
sleep on dry leaves only, and sometimes 
not even fruits * roots will be available. 
So, at times one will lose all patience and 
be at one's wits' end. Such and many 
other physical sufferings are there in the 
forest. 

Again, the scriptural rules for forest- 
dwellers are most austere. With matted 
hair, clad only in bark of trees, one must 
fast often, bathe thrice daily, worship the 
gods and manes daily, and offer hospitality 
to any and all guests. And all this has to 
be done only with articles prepared by one¬ 
self : one must build one's own altar, 
gather the wild-flowers for worship from 
the perilous jungle, etc. 

Meanwhile one is harassed by mosqui¬ 
toes. gnats, worms, and scorpions. Yet 
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amidst all this, the ascetic, has to abandon 
anger. and greed and must not fear even 
dud whicfr deserves to be dreaded! So, do 
desist from this your idea of following me 
into the forest 

But SIta could not be deterred. She 
resumed: 

The dangers and difficulties which you 
have described will all prove disguised 
blessings, since I have your company and 
ydur love. With your bow and arrows, 
everyone is afraid of you. Then why not 
the animals, however ferocious? Elders 
have instructed me about my dharma, and 
that is just why 1 want to go with you 
now. If I am separated from you, I shall 
give up my life. If 1 am with you, even 
an enemy like Indra, king of the gods, will 
not dare approach us. And you yourself 
have taught me that a wife separated from 
her husband cannot live. 

When 1 was still with my parents I 
heard a prophecy from a brahmana that I 
would have to dwell in the forest. Since 
then, 1 have been always eager for that 
Let those words now be fulfilled, my dar¬ 
ling husband. 

I surely know the life in the forest is 
not smooth or pleasant But that life will 
be sorrow and grief only for those who 
have no control over their minds and 
bodies. When I came here, I expressed 
my desire to spend some time in the 
forest; and you agreed to the idea. So in 
one sense you have already acquiesced in 
my present request even beforehand. It 
is a prospect of great joy to me to serve 
my husband in the forest O sinless one! 
You are my husband: if I follow you in 
love to the forest, all my sins will be burnt 
up because for a woman her husband is 
the highest god. The scriptures say . that 
one who is given to a man in a righteous 
marriage becomes his wife here and here¬ 
after. I am your wedded wife and am 
devoted to you. What then is the reason 
6 


for not allowing me to accompany you?. 

O Rama! 1 share your fate—joy or sor¬ 
row, it. does not matter. If I get happiness 
or misery, then both are the same to me. 
So please take me with you. If you do 
not. then I shall take poison, or enter into 
the fire, or drown myself jn the water. 

Still Sri Rama did not consent. On the 
contrary he again tried to persuade Sitfi to 
stay at home. But this only increased her 
grief and agitation. Though she was 
shedding tears in torrents, her extreme lov¬ 
ing anxiety for Sri Rama and her wounded 
pride, took the form of anger. She sud¬ 
denly burst out at him thus: 

Did my father ever think that his son- 
in-law was a ‘man* only in outward form 
but inside full of feminine spirit? If you 
go away leaving me here, people will re¬ 
mark, ‘Rama, though he shines like the 
sun, lacks in supreme valour and spirit* 
Though such remarks be false and mean¬ 
ingless, how much torture would they not 
cause me! Why are you so dejected? 
Whom do you fear, that you do not wish 
to take me with you—your wife who is 
entirely dependent on you? Know me to 
be like Savitri who followed Satyavan, her 
husband (even beyond death). I am not 
like unchaste women who are attached to 
their paramours and bring disgrace to their 
families. 1 cannot even in thought look 
to any other man but you. I was married 
to you at an early age and since then have 
lived with you. Do you want to hand over 
to others such a chaste and pure wife? 

You are advising me to follow and 
please Bharata for whom you are being 
held down. You may obey and follow 
him, but I shall not If you want to 
undergo penances, or live in a forest or in 
heaven, I shall always be with you. When 
I walk in the forest with you I shall feel 
no more discomfort than when strolling in 
a garden. In your company the pricks of 
thorns will be as pleasing as the touch of 
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cotton or soft deer-ririn. The duet that wifi 
settle on my body in the wildest storms 
Will be to me like sandalwood dust Can 
die softest beds be more comfortable than 
forest-turf, if you are near?’ Whatever 
fruits, roots or leaves you may gaiter with 
your hands, whether plenty or soanty. 
will fee like nectar to me. Whatever fruits 
the seasons may provide wifi satisfy me. 
I shall never he nostalgic about my parents 
or palatial comforts. You will never see 
me going against your wishes: I shall not 
fee a burden or a worry to you. Any place 
with you is verily heaven, but without you 
it will be hell. Having known my true 
love for you—which robs even me forest 
of its terror—, if you still will not take me 
with you, I will drink poison today: I will 
never live under anyone else's control. If 
you go to the forest leaving me here, I 
am sure 1 shall die of grief. When death 
then is certain, better to die in your pre¬ 
sence. I am not able to withstand the 
pangs of separation for even an hour; how 
.shall I bear them for fourteen years? 

Speaking thus, S?t& could not control 
herself any more. Embracing Sri Rama 
again and again, she wept bitterly. And, 
.overcome at last, Sri R&ma lovingly 
reassured her: 

O dear ! I shall not accept the pleasures 
of heaven if they bring sorrow to you. I 
am not afraid of anyone in the universe. 
Though quite capable of protecting you in 
the fioeest, yet I did not want to bring that 
life on you without knowing your own 
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opinion. If you am bom to share with ®* 
the life of the forest, then it is m imp®* 
sible for me to renounce you as it is for a 
realized soul to renounce mmpamm* 
Like the great men of yore I shall follow 
my dharraa, taking you with me to the 
forest 

It is truth alone that driven me to em¬ 
brace the forest-life. A scot should obey 
his parents. Disobeying them and living 
here is not possible for me. One gets 
dharma (righteousness), artha (wealth), and 
k&ma (desire) by worshipping one’s own 
parents. Serving one’s father, mother, and 
teacher is the greatest means of one’s 
welfare even surpassing otter means like 
truth,. charity, or sacrifice. So I wish to 
follow the command of my father who is 
devoted to dharma and truth. This is the 
highest dharma for me. 

At first I had thought of not taking you 
with me; but having seen your resolve, my 
own determination has melted. Your deci¬ 
sion is worthy of you and .of our noble 
families. O dear one! your resolve has 
made you even dearer to me. Now, as 
you are to be my partner in asceticism, go 
and distribute your jewellery, cloths, and 
other valuables to the brahmanas and the 
servants. Get ready quickly: do not delay. 

Overjoyed rims to hear her husband’s 
consent, Sita with a happy face went to the 
inner apartments to follow Sri Rama’s 
instructions. 

SOURCE: VSlmfkfs Srimad RO mi yanam. 
‘Ayodhya -k5p<Ja*: Chapters 26 through 30. 
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‘Thou Art the Primal Being, who appearest as this universe. 

Thou art beyond time. 

Indivisible, infinite, the Adorable One— 

Let a man meditate on thee within his heart. 

Let him consecrate himself to thee. 

And thou, the infinite Lord, wilt make thyself known to him.* 

—Svetds vatara- up an tsad 


Many persons in India meditate in the 
morning and in the evening. It is said that 
When day fades away into night, and when 
night breaks into day, there is a special 
calmness in nature: meditation done at that 
time becomes very effective. In modem 
city life, we have little experience of sun 
and sunlight; sunlight is overpowered by the 
electric lights in our rooms. We do not 
see the sun and the moon. We have no 
idea what really happens at dawn or even¬ 
ing twilight. Even if you can sit quietly 
and imagine a vast open space with the 
sun going down, your mind will become a 
bit calm; you will think in a different way. 
In the same way, it is helpful to imagine 
the dawn. Many persons have no idea 
what the dawn is. For them it means 
turning on the electric lights and hearing 
the sounds of motor traffic. When you are 
in a peaceful place, amid natural surround¬ 
ings. you feel spiritually uplifted. At the 
junction of day and night, night and dawn, 
there is a different atmosphere. It gives us 
a different feeling, if we are a bit intros¬ 
pective. 

In the same way, a special feeling comes 
to us when one year ends and another year 
begins. Unconsciously we begin to think, 
‘Let us try to make the coming year 
better.’ Some persons make New Year’s 
resolutions, only to break them in one 
week’s time. Eves so, some little feeling 


comes when the New Year arrives. We 
begin to think about what we should do, 
how we will do it, and perhaps also why 
we should do that. 

At the coming of the New Year we 
think of the future, in terms of fear and of 
hope. We are afraid that the coming year 
may not be good enough. But in spite of 
that, we begin to fee! that perhaps it will 
be a better year than last Those especially 
who have struggled in the previous year 
think thaUperhaps the coming year will be 
bettor. In this way, we are tossed between 
hopes and fears, anticipations and misgiv¬ 
ings. 

Some persons go to consult astrologers, 
to know what the planets predict It is a 
time-honoured tradition. Everywhere, 
more or less, a certain type of persons does 
that. They go with file idea that their 
hopes will be confirmed; when Unpleasant 
prospects are mentioned, they become 
frightened. Astrologers are careful not to 
speak of their clients’ fears too bluntly. 
They speak of them cautiously, in a vague 
way. 

But whatever the astrologers may say, 
the most certain thing about the future is 
uncertainty. Our most careful calculations 
cannot give us an accurate picture of what 
the future will really be. It is the most 
uncertain of all uncertain things. This is 
natural, OUT vision is so limited, oar 
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ideas are so vague, our resources are so 
meagre. With these handicaps, we want 
to build our future. But we cannot build 
the edifice of our life on a preconceived, 
rigid blueprint. Nobody does, nobody can. 

Not that failures will always come. 
Sometimes success comes beyond one's 
farthest dreams: tremendous success 
comes. But failures also come unexpected¬ 
ly. Some persons, in their childhood, are 
very bright and intelligent; yet their lives 
become miserable failures. Other persons 
seem dull and stupid in their childhood. 
Nobody thinks that there is any prospect 
of their becoming bright. Yet afterwards 
they become extremely successful, even 
world-famous. Some of the world’s most 
famous persons did not give any indication 
in their childhood that they would become 
great at all. 

From that standpoint, life is not an 
achievement: it is an unfoldment, some¬ 
thing that is coming out. Swami Viveka- 
nanda defines life as ‘the struggle of a 
being to unfold and develop itself under 
circumstances which tend to press it 
down*. Life is a struggle between the in¬ 
side world and the outside world. By that 
struggle our lives unfold. Because we do 
not know what is dormant in us, we can¬ 
not be sure what will come out. This is 
the very nature of life. 

Life means struggle, and struggle is the 
source of success. In spite of fundamental 
handicaps, man has achieved much. His 
success has been tremendous in certain 
fields. You may or may not call it pro¬ 
gress, but the achievements resulting from 
that great struggle have been tremendous. 
Man has not rested satisfied with the status 
quo. He has not been afraid of uncertain¬ 
ties. This indicates that there is something 
within man which cannot own defeat. Life 
means struggle against defeat; it means 
disavowing defeat, driving away even the 
prospect of defeat. After all, our failures 


are not defeats. Failures give us ex¬ 
perience, they are part of our education. 
If we take a long-range view of life, we 
see that our failures have their lessons. If 
we are sensible, we will not repeat those 
mistakes which caused previous failures. 
We will be cautious in similar circum¬ 
stances, knowing what will bring what. 
From that standpoint there is no such thing 
as failure. Man has within him an in¬ 
domitable spirit All his achievements are 
the outcome of that spirit. 

Nevertheless, we do not know the future; 
we have to struggle against uncertainty. 
And the question arises whether all our 
achievements, all these indications of pro¬ 
gress, have given us satisfaction. We may 
achieve some success. But with that suc¬ 
cess often comes pride, as well as humilia¬ 
tion—humiliation in the sense that we find 
that we do not get what we really want. 
If we simply look at history, or even at the 
morning newspaper, we can find out 
whether or not man’s achievements have 
given him satisfaction. Yes, man has 
knowledge but not wisdom. Man has suc¬ 
cess, but with that has come pride, which 
spoils everything. Man has plenty, but the 
majority of mankind still lives in poverty. 
Man has power but no peace of mind. 
These are the plain facts, which we can¬ 
not refute, however much we try. 

This situation is the outcome of the basic 
fact that we cannot see far into the future. 
Nations make Five-Year Plans or Ten- 
Year Plans. Even Five-Year Plans do not 
succeed, let alone Ten-Year Plans. Un¬ 
foreseeable events come in and make a 
mockery of all our plans. Even when we 
get what we wanted, we feel frustrated. 
We think we shall get peace and joy mid 
everything that is covetable, if only we can 
achieve certain things. We enjoy those 
things, we get satisfaction or pride fen: a 
small period, and then the same restlessness 
comes again. We struggle and struggle 
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and do not get final satisfaction, unmixed 
Joy.' We feel that if we go to a cool Hima¬ 
layan retreat we shall have peace. But no, 
the mind is there. Wherever we go, we 
carry our mind, and with that mind we can¬ 
not see far into the future. Yet we are 
always hoping regarding the future. 

Some persons try to accommodate them¬ 
selves to this situation. They say that time 
and change are fundamental to human ex¬ 
istence. We live in time—unpredictable 
time—, and so our life will always be a 
mixture of happiness and unhappiness, 
success and failure. Time is a fundamen¬ 
tal fact of creation; thus we have to adjust 
ourselves to the uncertainty of the future. 
We can never be sure of ourselves. 

Nevertheless, there is within us an indo¬ 
mitable spirit: there is always the feeling, 
provided that we are healthy in body and 
mind, that our difficulties can be overcome. 
But the bare fact is that till now, living 
with the consciousness of time, we have not 
found real peace, real joy. Nor any sure 
promise of these in future. 

Therefore, we are advised, don't think 
of the future. Make a tentative plan, and 
concentrate on the present. Those who 
can concentrate on the present, without 
dreaming idle dreams of the future, will 
succeed. 'Trust no future, however pleasant; 
act, act in the living present.* This is 
a very practical attitude. We waste a lot of 
time and energy by dreaming of the future. 
It seems that all our happiness lies in ( 
dreaming of the future, and all our misery 
comes from fear of the future. But more 
often than not, what we fear does not come; 
what we hope for also does not come. So 
the practical course is to concentrate all 
our energies on the present, on the now, 
letting all our plans be tentative. Logical¬ 
ly, we can put forth much greater energy 
if we do not waste our time through fears 
and hopes about die future. In this way, 
inner unfoldment will come; what is there 


will come out. 

But still the question arises: what is 
meant by the future, and by the past? 
Why should we concentrate on dm now? 
The simple fact is that we do not know 
what the future will be, and we cannot 
bring bade the past If we are wise 
enough, we can learn from our past ex¬ 
periences and try to put the lessons of those 
experiences into our present action. This 
is necessary even for material success, al¬ 
though material success will not give us 
ultimate happiness. It will bring us happi¬ 
ness mixed with worry, frustration, and 
boredom. Some persons are ready to be 
satisfied with that; others will try to go 
beyond that 

Our real difficulty is that we have no 
idea what time is. Within time there will 
always be this mixture of success and 
failure, joy and misery, hope and fear. 
Then can we go beyond time? Is there 
anything beyond time? 

According to Vedanta, time is a creation 
of the* human mind. This human mind 
divides time into past, present, and future. 
Time, space, and causation constitute Maya, 
or cosmic ignorance. Kant, in a similar 
way, said that time, space, and causation 
are the three modes or categories of 
thought. What is more, time is basically 
measured by our thoughts. If we stop our 
activities and try to watch our mind, 
various thoughts will begin to come, one 
after another. This is called succession, 
and this succession is a measure of time. 
In order to calculate this measurement, 
man has created seconds, minutes, hours, 
days, weeks, and so on. 

Such being the case, even if we could see 
far into the future, our problems would not 
be solved. The future simply means the 
extension of time. 'Eternal heaven* 
means infinite extension of this same time, 
or in other words, infinite extension of this 
limited, changing mind. That nil] not 
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give us real safety, real immunity against 
difficulties. True infinity is timdessxtess. 
Timelessness is' God. God has no pact, 
present, or future; in him there is only one 
tense, the eternal now. Behind our con¬ 
sciousness of time also is the eternal now. 
Even before time was bom there was ex¬ 
istence. Time was bom when creation 
began. Before that there waa no .time; 
only the timeless now existed. 

Our fundamental problem is how to go 
back to that timeless state, how to cross 
die border from time into timelessness. 
What can we do? 

Having been convinced that the eternal 
now is the important thing, let us concen¬ 
trate on living in the present This is im¬ 
portant even for material success. It 
is much more so for building up spiritual 
life. We cannot build up our edifice on 
uncertainties. The only certainty is the 
now, the present. So Christ said. Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow: for 
the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself/ Concentrate on the now, 
on the present. When you take proper care 
of the bricks, putting one on top of the 
other, the edifice will be built up. Depend 
on the morrow to take care of itself. Ignore 
the future completely. Let timelessness 
take care of itself. That will give you 
peace of mind. 

Of course very few people can help 
thinking of the morrow; but let us all try: 
die secret of mental peace is there, die 
practical method of work also is there. 
Cardinal J. H. Newman said jn his famous 
hymn: 

‘Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 

gloom. 

Lead Thou me on... 

Keep Thou my feet: I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for 

me/ 

This is a very practical attitude. Karma- 
yoga teaches us to think not of die result, 
but only of the action, to *work for work's 


snkeVIf we can forget She fu&fe ajtoge- 
therund concentrate our . whole attention 
on the present, action,; w» can And out the 
secret of the now, the secret erf time, .itself. 
We can go to the heart of, creation and get 
the knowledge of pine being. Spiritual 
knowledge comes not only through medita¬ 
tion and' prayer; it. also comes through 
Karma-yoga, or work (tone with the right 
attitude. 

Yoga means concentration. If we scan 
concentrate completely on the present and 
forget the future, knowledge of truth flashes 
forth within us. It is said that if you know 
what one moment is, you know all time. 
Patatijalt says in his Yoga-Sutras that one 
who has become omnipresent, who knows 
his oneness with all existence, has no past, 
present, or future. Time has been 
stopped. He has only the sense of the 
eternal present Because we are in 
ignorance, we think in terms of past, 
present and future; but when concentration 
is complete, time is stopped. Then we 
know the secret of creation, the secret of 
existence. Patafijali tells us how to reach 
this goal by means of meditation. What 
is the philosophy of meditation? When 
you meditate intensely, you begin to forget 
the environment. Your thoughts are con¬ 
centrated cm the object of meditation and 
other thoughts are eliminated.. Concentra¬ 
tion becomes so deep that you even, forget 
that you are trying to concentrate. When 
you succeed in meditation, you forget time 
altogether. It is not like forgetting time 
in sleep, You go to the very centre of 
time, where past and future cease to exist 
; What is the result? When we forget the 
future, at once we get peace of mind, even 
in our ordinary activities. . To the extent 
that we can forget the future, both our 
hopes and our fears are eliminated. Hopes 
are deceptive; fears are also deceptive. To 
the extent that we can forget the future and 
concentrate on the now, we get peace Of 
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mind* Tfeii happensbecause of fee feet 
that within us there Is tunekssness; within 
us there i» the soul, which js eternal exist 
teach;: Outside this; creation; «s. well as 
within it, though invisible to us, is the 
eternal presence of God. Within us is this 
same divinity which is beyond time,-space, 
and causation, eternally existent, eternally 
present, i Therefore, the moment wo begin 
to forget the past and the future, we get 
joy and peace, A person working in that 
spirit is never disturbed by anything. In 
the same way, a person meditating with con¬ 
centration getspeace, For the time being 
at least, one gets serene peace Which can¬ 
not be bad from any other source. Those 
who have real meditation know this. They 
get great joy when fee mind enters into 
the depths of its being, when time is for¬ 
gotten, when they reach the timeless, infi¬ 
nite existence of God. 

The same realization comes by prayer. 
By prayer we begin to feel the presence of 
the divine. We come into closer contact 
with that existence which is not ordinary 
existence, which does not exist in time, 
which exists always. Thus in prayer also, 
concentration on the present is important; 
and if concentration is perfect, the secrets 
of nature are revealed to us. 

Still there is one very important distinc¬ 
tion we must make. Fot success in secular 
life we have to do a certain amount of 
action. This depends on time. We have 
to sow a seed. The seed must sprout and 
grow. Then only fruits will come. We 
cannot hasten this process much; it takes 
its own time. To become a scholar, one 
has to study for some years. Those who 
are brilliant may do it in a comparatively 
short time; but some time is needed. How¬ 
ever, in spiritual life time is not a neces¬ 
sary factor. Spiritual success can come at 
any time. If your yearning is sufficiently 
intense, you can get it quickly. If your 
desire is strong enough, the secret will be 
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revealed to you hi no time. 

This is logically so true, philosophically 
so accurate. Apparently we live in fee 
domain of tilde. But timelessness is in us; 
feat is our reality. Therefore, if we long 
for reality;' for truth, intensely enough, we 
ecach it This does not depend upon time. 
We have not necessarily to do so many 
hours of meditation for so many years. 
We now have to do such practices only 
because we have not that degree of inten¬ 
sity. But those who have realized truth 
say feat if we are earnest enough, simply 
by one prayer we can get fee realization 

In a Bengali village I once heard a song, 
‘Teach me how to pray, O Divine Mother, 
so that by one prayer I can realize Thee!* 
The very conception, is tremendous. Why 
should we have to pray many times? If 
we are really sincere, one prayer is enough. 
Lin Yutang, the Chinese writer, wrote of 
an incident in his childhood. He was a 
Christian, though his mother was a Bud¬ 
dhist His mother repeated the name of 
Buddha a certain number of times every 
day. One day, just to tease his mother, 
he began to say, ‘Mother, Mother*, over 
and over. His mother asked, ‘Why are 
you calling me so much?* And he re¬ 
plied, ‘Why do you repeat fee name of 
Buddha so many times? Doesn’t Buddha 
hear when you call once?* This is very 
logical. Why have we to repeat God’s 
-name many times? If we call on Him 
with sufficient intensity. He listens to us— 
surely He listens to us. Here fee time 
factor does not apply. 

This is extremely important to know for 
those who want to develop spiritual life. 
All saints say fee same thing. Christ said, 
‘Ask and it shall be given unto you.' A 
great saint of recent times was asked about 
fee repetition of the holy name. He re¬ 
plied feat if you can say it only once wife 
sufficient intensity, feat is enough. But 
because we cannot call forth so much inten- 
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sity from within us, because we still live 
within the jurisdiction of time, we have to 
continue doing our spiritual practice regu¬ 
larly, just to get rid of the illusion of time, 
to get rid of our ignorance. Even so, it 
is a great consolation to remember that our 
real nature is timelessness. And we can 
realize that, if only we are intense enough 
in our spiritual longing. As it is, we live 
in time; but we can go beyond time. All 
our spiritual practices, all our struggles are 
to create that intensity in us, in our spiri¬ 
tual outlook. 

Ultimate spiritual success will not come 
until we reach a point where we cannot 
brook the delay of one minute. St Augus¬ 
tine said, ‘Why tomorrow? Why tomor¬ 
row?' A Hindu saint said. ‘If tomorrow, 
why not today? And if today, why not 
just now?' In spiritual life, the intensity 
of our yearning gradually increases until, 
as Caitanya said, ‘One moment of separa¬ 
tion from Thee seems like a thousand 
years.’ Ramakrishna, before he realized 
the Divine Mother, would roll on the 
ground and weep at sunset every day, cry¬ 
ing, ‘Another day is gone, O Mother, and 
You have not yet revealed Yourself to me!’ 
Swami Vivekananda said, in his more 
modem way, ‘Until you are ready to 
change at any moment, you can never 
know truth.' 


Realization is sot an achievement, for 
an achievement takes time. It comes to 
us when we feel the need for it so much 
that we axe ready to be transformed at any 
moment, whoa we can no longer wait even 
lor a moment, When we must have it . this 
very moment At that moment, the con¬ 
ception of time vanishes. Until then, if 
we try our best, if we concentrate cm the 
present, this concentration will lead to a 
time when the intensity is so great that we 
can no longer wait. If we think deeply 
about our spiritual life and are really 
aware of what it is, that intensity will 
come. Because that intensity has not 
come, we do all these negative practices, 
just to remove the dust from our minds and 
hearts, as from a reflector. But the truth 
is there. We have not to search anywhere 
for it 

We have not to live in uncertainty. The 
future is uncertain. Material success is 
uncertain. But there is no uncertainty 
about spiritual success. It is there; we 
have only to long for it And when real 
longing comes, any moment is good enough. 
It comes suddenly, ‘like the flash of light¬ 
ning', as the Upanisads say. It may come 
at any moment: behind every moment is 
the timeless, eternal present That is also 
the reality within us. We have simply to 
yearn for it in order to realize it 



ESSAY ON APPLIED RELIGION 


TRUE RELIGION ALWAYS HELPS 

SWAMl BUDHANANDA 


I 

In these words, ‘True religion always 
helps*, there is not the slightest exaggera¬ 
tion. They are literally true, being a bare 
statement of fact. There is no attempt in 
these words to sell religion to the reluc¬ 
tant and indifferent 

Whether we know it or not, whether we 
believe it or not, true religion alone is our 
all-time, all-place friend, the friend who 
never fails here and hereafter. It not only 
helps us from the womb to the tomb but 
also beyond. 

There is none and nothing so loyal to 
man in the whole scheme of creation as 
true religion. If only this fact were known 
to all men and women and really under¬ 
stood, then there would not be a single 
non-religious person in the world. 

II 

So let us first look into some of the 
reasons why people do not understand true 
religion. Some people appear to think that 
if they became religious they would lose 
all the fun of life. Of course they have a 
very funny idea of fun itself, and one might 
say they have a phoney idea of life too. 

That fun alone is real fun which does 
not make us eventually suffer. If we can 
go out of this life smiling and rejoicing, 
without remorse, without regret, blessing 
the world, while others who stay back weep 
for us and themselves, then alone have we 
had real fun in life. But when the 
laughter and nectar of today turn into the 
tears mid gall of tomorrow, when in pass¬ 
ing out of this life we curse or weep while 
7 


others are either indifferent or even heave 
a sigh of relief, then we have had no fun at 
all. We have only been the fool of the 
fun. 

For those who indulge in that sort of 
fun, life is only skin deep. And indeed, 
how deep is that skin? 

Thus people who think that by becom¬ 
ing religious they will lose the fun of life, 
have no clear idea about true religion, true 
fun, or true life. 

Again, some people appear to think 
religion is a drag on them, preventing their 
progress. But what is progress? Is it only 
in restless movement and speed? Is it 
only in piling up things and wanting to 
pile morf? Is it in more and more in¬ 
volvement in matter at the cost of less and 
less awareness of the spirit? Any idea of 
progress in life must be associated with the 
idea of its destination. Those who have 
no clear idea of the destination of life can 
have no valid idea about progress therein. 

For instance, many superficially think 
that progress is continuous movement in a 
straight line. But a little thought will show 
this to be an absurd idea, for a straight 
lme projected to infinity will itself become 
a circle. So, eternal ‘progress’ would bring 
men back to the start. 

When we come to brass tacks of the 
issue, we cannot escape agreeing that the 
concept of progress—if we are really true to 
ourselves, whatever our ‘ism’ of life—must 
have reference to the realization and mani¬ 
festation of man’s potential. Without the 
help of religion there is no way of doing 
this. Therefore those who think religion is 
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a drag and prevents progress, have no clear 
idea either of progress or of true religion. 

If anyone says there are people who are 
progressing without any religion, he may 
well be asked to re-examine his own state¬ 
ment. Are they really progressing toward 
the realization of their full potential of 
body, mind, and soul? Is anyone sure of 
this? 

We are aware that in some countries ex¬ 
periments are going on purely along mate¬ 
rialistic and atheistic lines to bring about 
‘progress’. The first thing to remember 
about these experiments is that they are 
experiments. The time is not yet ripe to 
assess their full effectiveness in regard to 
all-around human progress. The second 
thing about these experiments is, that 
though officially religion is eschewed in the 
governmental endeavours, no power on 
earth can take away religion—which is a 
matter of heart and soul—from the com¬ 
mon people. In other words, purely mate¬ 
rialistic or atheistic endeavours for pro¬ 
gress cannot be found anywhere in the 
world, for at some level of national life, 
overtly or covertly, religion or the essential 
inspiration of religion, gets mixed into the 
stream. Therefore—even if a government 
may not encourage the pursuit of, or even 
acknowledge the existence of religion—in 
the reckoning of the total effect of national 
endeavours, factually you cannot leave out 
of consideration the contributory effect of 
religion also. 

Some others feel religion is not practical: 
they want religion to prove its credentials 
by successfully implementing their pro¬ 
jects. They ask, what good is religion if 
it does not help business? At a certain 
stage of development some persons do not 
know any more intelligent question; this 
question however we need not sneer at. 
And to us another question arises: what 
exactly is business when we take the whole 
of life at all levels into consideration? 


When Christ was twelve, his parents 
once took him from Nazareth to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of the Passover. And when 
they started home, at the end of the first 
day it was found that the boy was not 
among their group of pilgrims. So they 
hurried back to Jerusalem and after much 
search found their son hearing and asking 
questions of the scholars, who were all 
amazed at his depth of understanding. 
Then Mary asked, ‘Son, why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing!’ In reply 
said Christ to his mother: ‘How is it that 
ye sought me? Knew ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?’ 1 

Jesus of course followed his parents home. 
But his immortal words remain to remind 
us that ‘my Father’s business’ is the real 
business of life. Even the lowliest or the 
busiest form of work can turn out to be 
‘my Father’s business’ when the motive of 
the work links it with the ultimate purpose 
of life. Otherwise, we can never be sure 
that we are not about the devil’s business! 

Therefore this question—What good is 
religion if it does not help business?— can 
be asked only by one who has no least con¬ 
cept of true business, what to speak of 
true religion. 

Still, the modern pragmatist utilitarian 
humanist may well ask: ‘What can reli¬ 
gion do? Can it take away the poverty of 
the poor?’ In answer to this sort of ques¬ 
tion Swami Vivekananda says: 

‘Supposing it cannot, would that prove 
the untruth of religion? Suppose a 
baby stands up among you when you 
are trying to demonstrate an astrono¬ 
mical theorem, and says, “Does it bring 
gingerbread?” “No, it does not,” you 
answer. “Then”, says the baby, “it is 
useless.” Babies judge the whole uni¬ 
verse from their own standpoint, that of 
producing gingerbread, and so do the 
babies of the world. We must not 


1 vide St. Luke, H. 41-52 
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' judge trf higher things from a low stand* 
point. ...Religion...is...the eternal re¬ 

lation between the eternal soul and the 
eternal God. Is it logical to measure 
its value by its action upon five minutes 
of human life? Certainly not.’ 2 

Here are the words of one of the greatest 
among men. And as he thunders from the 
shores of the timeless, relentless truth about 
the irrationality of judging the eternal 
values of religion in reference to what he 
tails ‘the five minutes of human life’, his 
words may well make us tremble. For 
these ‘five minutes’ are the entire concern 
of us, ordinary men and women of the 
world. The gingerbread is important for 
us. Undoubtedly, we are spiritual babies! 
Then what is to happen to us? Arc we 
too little for real religion to notice? Or do 
religion, and its God, still care for us in 
our littleness? 

Let us repeat—in the light of our great 
Swamiji’s teachings—true religion helps us 
always and everywhere, provided only that 
we do not try to judge it from our stan¬ 
dards of varying ignorance, do not close 
ourselves to its influence. It helps us grow 
out of our state of babyhood and reach 
gradually our full manhood or woman¬ 
hood. There is no state of life conceivable 
in which true religion does not help us. 

Now, therefore, the question is, ‘What is 
true religion?’ 

The words ‘true religion’ are not used 
here in the sense ‘my-religion true; your- 
religion false*. That is a wrong concept of 
religion altogether. 

As Sri Ramakrishna said from his own 
experience, ‘Every religion is true’.®. Some 
people have honest doubts as to how, if 
Christianity is true. Hinduism can also be 

9 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P.), Vol. Ill 
(I960), pp. 3-4 

®*M’: The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. 
by Swami ‘ Nikhilananda, Pub. by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Madras-600004, 1947), p. 38 


true. They think of the truth of religion 
in an either-or fashion. They think if my 
religion is true, others’ religions must be 
false. This is a very childish and naive 
idea about religion, espoused even by 
many so-called big and grown-up people. 
Just as the truth of your existence does not 
negate the truth of my existence, in the 
same manner the fact of your religion be¬ 
ing true does not negate the fact of my re¬ 
ligion also being true at the same time. 

That is not, however, to say that all the 
religions are identical or equal; but all the 
religions are true. For instance, you may 
take pictures of the Himalayas from the 
side of India, Tibet, or China. None of 
the pictures will be identical with the 
others. But all of them will surely be true 
pictures of the Himalayas. By ‘true reli¬ 
gion’, therefore, we mean the truth of 
every religion. The term ‘true religion’ 
may have two broad implications: 

(a) Objectively speaking, ‘true religion’ 
means those spiritual principles through 
the living of which one attains perfection, 
illumination. God-vision, or liberation. 
These spiritual principles are truthfulness, 
purity, self-control, non-violence, for¬ 
bearance. detachment, equanimity, straight¬ 
forwardness, dutifulness, other-regard, 
compassion, love of God and longing for 
liberation or spiritual enlightenment. 

( b) Subjectively speaking, ‘true religion’ 
means not sometime but all-time religion 
in a person’s life. When religion courses 
through our blood, vibrates in our nerves, 
when it becomes the very breath of our 
life, religion has become true for us. 

Nevertheless most of us tend to judge re¬ 
ligion—whether subjectively or objectively 
conceived—by some sort of pragmatic test, 
by its practical efficacy in reference to 
human aspirations and needs. Pragmatism 
is a well-known branch of Western philo¬ 
sophy of which William James, the Ame¬ 
rican philosopher, was the protagonist. 
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One way of summarizing his philosophy is 
this: ‘Truth is the “cash value” of an 
idea.* It has a passion for the immediate, 
the actual, the real, the results, the profits, 
and the men in the street. It has been said 
of William James, the promulgator of this 
philosophy, that he reacted against all 
moony obscurities of metaphysics ‘like a 
quarantine officer who had detected an im¬ 
migrant infection’. 4 In short, this is con¬ 
sidered to be very much an American 
philosophy and though propounded in the 
nineteenth century it retains its modem 
flavour and appeal even today. 

But in actuality this philosophy is not as 
American or as modem as it is usually 
supposed to be. It appears to be a ‘rein¬ 
carnation’ of a very old pattern of Indian 
thought. Only, in India the ‘cash value of 
an idea’ had usually to be related to 
the ultimate end of human life, which was 
universally accepted as attainment of spiri¬ 
tual illumination. 

Perhaps the highest expression of this 
pattern in Indian thought was given in the 
Hindu epic Mahabhcirata, in defining 
dharma in this way: Whatever brings on 
the advancement and growth of creatures, 
whatever prevents injury to creatures, and 
whatever upholds and maintains all crea¬ 
tures, is dharma or religion. This was 
pragmatism in a form that surely would 
have satisfied William James. 

Thus, ‘true religion’ defined in this way, 
is surely going to help us always and every¬ 
where. In fact if we reason carefully 
enough, the Mahabharata definition of 
religion forces us to agree that growth and 
advancement in the right direction, protec¬ 
tion from injury and the upholding and 
maintenance of all, are simply not possible 
without the help of true religion. 

4 vide Will Durant: The Story of Philosophy 
(Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, 
N.Y., 1933), pp. 555-8 


And if we analyse the real issues of our 
lives, we shall find that the basic require¬ 
ments are just these: real growth, advance¬ 
ment, protection from injury, and mainte¬ 
nance. 

m 

In considering these fundamental issues, 
we, as believers in spiritual values, should 
always remember this basic fact that life 
is not a mere groping in the dark. As 
referred to above, it has a definite end 
which is the attainment of perfection or 
illumination or complete self-fulfilment. 
Growth and advancement which are two 
fundamental urges in man, and protection 
from injury and maintenance which are 
two basic requirements, have to be corre¬ 
lated to that end. And providing this 
correlation is obviously a function of reli¬ 
gion. 

Our life on earth begins with our birth. 
Unfortunately in these days the birth of 
human beings seems to have lost its 
sanctity and wonder. At least those 
who consider themselves as spiritual 
aspirants should always remember that 
the birth of a baby is not only the biolo¬ 
gical consequence of the union of man 
and woman. A metaphysical issue is also in¬ 
volved here. It is not a mere birth of a 
body, but assumption of a body by a soul 
in order to work out its karma for attain¬ 
ing liberation. 

A human being passes through different 
stages of growth and decay in life such as 
conception, the embryonic state, birth, 
childhood, youth, middle age, old age, and 
death. At each of these stages, true reli¬ 
gion helps higher manifestation of the 
potential of the human spirit. 

The conception of a child may take 
place under various situations. It may 
happen out of wedlock. And it may 
happen from various forms of marriage. 
At may happen in a marriage, approved 
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be 

neither by society nor by religion. It may 
happen because of a marriage approved 
by society but not by religion. Again, it 
may happen from a marriage approved by 
religion and society and blessed by every- 
body. The last type may be generally said 
to be the sacramental marriage in which 
a chaste young man and a virgin accept 
the other solemnly in matrimonial relation¬ 
ship through proper religious rites. In 
every religion there is provision for sacra¬ 
mental marriage. 

One Hindu scripture 5 6 makes a general 
statement that the progeny of a couple 
partakes of the character of the form in 
which they were married. That is to say, 
if the marriage is in the best or in an 
approved form, the progeny is good; if the 
marriage is in a condemned form, the pro¬ 
geny bears a low character. 

Offspring, says another Hindu scripture,® 
who will have spiritual eminence, beauty, 
virtues, wealth, fame, and very long life, 
are born of approved, sacramental mar¬ 
riages; whereas issue bom of other forms 
of marriages are expected to be cruel, 
wicked, vicious and irreligious. 

No saint is ever likely to be born as the 
progeny of a couple who are not pure in 
heart and perfectly loyal to each other. 
Children born out of wedlock are not ex¬ 
pected to be very good citizens even in 
atheistic countries. 

According to Hinduism, in the birth of 
a child there are these sides of the question: 
a good soul elects good parents for being 
bom in the world; evil souls elect evil 
parents. This, in a way, is a metaphysical 
statement, flowing from the law of karma. 
Then as to the psychological mechanisms 
for implementing it, Hinduism holds that 
the prenatal parental mental disposition 
largely determines the mental constitution 

5 Apastamba Dharma-Sutra, II. 5. 12. 4 

6 Manu-Smrti, III, 39-42 


of the offspring. 

This is another way of saying that one 
may choose the type of children one wants, 
by regulating one’s life and thought accord¬ 
ing to the precepts of true religion. The 
conception which is preceded by prayer 
will not bring forth a child who will be a 
source of agony to the parents. On the 
other hand, an unwanted baby who has 
somehow succeeded in being bom, will 
wreak vengeance not only on its parents 
but also on society. 

In his lecture ‘Women of India’, given in 
Pasadena, California, in 1900, Swami Vive- 
kananda made profound statements about the 
supreme importance of directing the pre¬ 
natal influences on the child. These are 
of such great importance for mankind 
struggling in the mazes of modern ideas, 
that we do not hesitate to quote here a 
long passage: 

‘From motherhood comes tremendous 
responsibility... why is mother to be 
worshipped so much? Because our 
books^ teach that it is the pre-natal in¬ 
fluence that gives the impetus to the 
child for good or evil. Go to a hundred 
thousand colleges, read a million books, 
associate with all the learned men of 
the world—better off you are when 
bom with the right stamp. You are 
bom for good or evil. The child is a 
bom god or a bora demon; that is what 
the books say. Education and all 
these things come afterwards—are a 
mere bagatelle. You are what you are 
bom. Born unhealthful, how many 
drug stores, swallowed wholesale, will 
* keep you well all through your life? 
How many people of good, healthy lives 
were born of weak parents, were bom 
of sickly, blood-poisoned parents? 
How many? None—none. We come 
with a tremendous impetus for good or 
evil: born demons or born gods. Educa¬ 
tion or other things are a bagatelle. 

‘Thus say our books: direct the pre¬ 
natal influence. Why should mother be 
worshipped? Because she made her¬ 
self pure. She underwent harsh penan¬ 
ces sometimes to keep herself as puie 
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as purity can be. For, mind you, no 
woman in India .thinks of giving up her 
body to any man; it is her own.... 
When a man comes in physical contact 
with his wife, the circumstances she 
controls through what prayers and 
through what vows! For that which 
brings forth the child is the holiest 
symbol of God himself. It is the 
greatest prayer between man and 
wife, the prayer that is going to bring 
into the world another soul fraught 
with a tremendous power for good or 
for evil. Is it a joke? Is it a simple 
nervous satisfaction? Is it a brute 
enjoyment of the body? Says the 
Hindu: no, a thousand times, no! ’ 7 

Thus we see true religion begins to 
mould a human life from the very concep¬ 
tion. It is not a theory but a spiritual fact. 
Necessarily, absence of true religion also 
plays a negative part, which becomes 
obvious in social maladies like juvenile 
delinquency. Juvenile delinquency at its 
roots is not a mere sociological issue but 
a biological one. Those who do not want 
to be the future parents of head-breaking 
ruffians, will have to open themselves up 
to the creative influence of true religion. 
Children bom of truly pious parents in a 
spiritual home are bom with certain 
awakened mental powers which others born 
under different situations will not have. 

A child gathers its nourishment not only 
from the food given through its mouth, 
but also ‘food’ given through its five 
senses. The baby imbibes spiritual or un- 
spiritual vibrations from the environment 
through its nervous system. It is very 
sensitive to purity. But it has not yet 
developed the capacity for resisting unholy 
influences. Hence parental conduct, spiri¬ 
tual or unspiritual, has much to do 
with the growth of the child. Senseless 
parents think the baby docs not understand 
things. Hence they do not hesitate to do 
and say all sorts of things before it. But 


7 The Works. Vol. VIII (1959), pp. 60-61 


when sooner than later they find the child 
misbehaving, they are horrified. 

At the next stage of boyhood or girl¬ 
hood, nurturing of the child depends on 
education. In childhood and youth growth 
and advancement largely mean healthy 
growth of body and mind. And healthy 
growth of body and mind cannot be iso¬ 
lated from each other. Healthy growth of 
the body may appear to be possible with¬ 
out any help of religion. But for how long? 
The children who are nurtured without any 
religious training of mind grow like lusty 
animals, but without the animal’s instinc¬ 
tive restraint. Before they grow fully 
mature, decay starts within them. As soon 
as the sex instinct is aroused within them, 
they spoil themselves and others. Most of 
these children develop scattered brains and 
minds, and with scattered brain and mind 
you cannot imbibe education to the extent 
necessary for struggling successfully in life. 
For the gaining of knowledge are needed 
concentration, discrimination, sustained 
application and memory. Premarital con¬ 
tinence is the secret of developing these 
powers. Therefore from the Vedic times, 
in the Hindu system of education, the stage 
of the student used to be known by a reli¬ 
gious term called brahmacarya, or religious 
observance of continence. It is a most 
valued and cherished concept of Hinduism 
that the foundation of ideal education and 
truly spiritual life is nothing but brahma¬ 
carya. This is how Hindus developed their 
wonderful power of memory and the subtle 
powers of their mind. 

Ideal education does not mean mere 
gathering of information. Swami Viveka- 
nanda defines education as ‘the manifesta¬ 
tion of the perfection already in man’. 8 He 
further says, true religion is the very core 
of education. And he defines religion as 
‘the manifestation of the Divinity already 


a ibid., Vol. IV (1962), p. 358 



in man*.* So in the ultimate analysis, true 
education and true religion are almost inter¬ 
changeable terms. 

True, education without religion may 
produce intellectual giants. But they may 
very well turn out to be gigantic monsters 
though, of course, highly intellectual. Edu- 


8 loc. cit. 


cation with true religion also can create 
intellectual giants, but they will never turn 
out to be monsters. 

So we see, in the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the young, on whom depends the 
destiny of any nation as well as all huma¬ 
nity, how far-reaching is the role of true 
religion. 

(To be concluded ) 


(Continued from p. 118) 


pre-Buddhist history. Originally estab¬ 
lished out of necessity, it had taken on a 
‘ceremonial’ character and was kept by 
most of the wandering medicants of the 
time. Vassa vasa, which had in many 
cases become a period of extreme asceti¬ 
cism for the parivrajakas, became a time 
of relaxation and close ‘living in the midst 
of friends and relatives’ for the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus. Vassa vasa and the closely 
related pavarana were the main institutions 
used for the propagation of the Dhamma. 
Both the uposatha ceremony and the 
vassa vasa were responsible for the estab¬ 
lishment of local sangha boundaries and the 
identification of certain monks with certain 
territories. This led to the development of 
local sanghas as separate corporate entities. 

The two major organizational institu¬ 
tions of the sangha were the Vinaya law 
‘and the democratic Bhikkhu assembly. 


Evolving over a long period of time, it is 
believed that the Vinaya, being in the 
form of ancient law, may have been bor¬ 
rowed in style from the tribal law of East 
India. This is merely speculation. How¬ 
ever, it is a fact that the basic structure of 
the democratic sanghakamma and its ela¬ 
borate rules and procedures were modelled 
on these ‘republics’ of Eastern India. 

The 'Buddha was less given to originat¬ 
ing or inventing structures and institutions 
than in using and adapting to his own pur¬ 
poses traditions and institutions already in 
vogue among the people. Just as he gave 
traditional philosophical concepts new in¬ 
terpretations, so too did he give old cus¬ 
toms and structures, institutions and cere¬ 
mony, new functions and meanings. And 
therein lies a major facet of his genius. 

( Concluded ) 



SERMONETTES AT ST. MORITZ—X 

Swami Yatiswarananda 


Practise a little rhythmic breathing 
before you start your meditation. This 
breathing exercise should be practised con¬ 
sciously. This, with a firm posture, brings 
concentration and calmness into our body 
and mind. 

Repeat the Holy Name. Rhythmic repe¬ 
tition brings about great harmony within. 

• 

There are two currents of thoughts in us 
—the upper or conscious and the lower or 
subconscious. When the conscious part of 
the mind is under control, the subconscious 
part may be active. There is a subcon¬ 
scious state of restlessness in us. A lot of 
energy is wasted in this way. Through 
meditation the subconscious stream also 
must be controlled. 

* 

The soul is born with tendencies gathered 
in from previous lives. From the stand¬ 
point of the soul, we are our own parents. 

The soul is dissatisfied. It feels hungry. 
We must feed it with the right type of food 
to satisfy its hunger and nourish it. The 


soul never feels satisfied until it is turned 
inward, and it experiences contact with the 
Divine. Sometimes these inner experiences 
come as a shock, because they are unfami¬ 
liar to the beginner’s mind. Also, the body 
may not be prepared to withstand the 
strain of concentration. 

Spiritual experience brings about tre¬ 
mendous inner concentration. The whole 
mind is drawn, as it were, by a powerful 
magnet and held spell-bound. 

* 

The more we go inward, the wider be¬ 
comes our consciousness. Expansion of 
consciousness goes hand in hand with 
inner growth. 

* 

The impersonal aspect of God is the 
ocean. The personal aspect is like a huge 
wave. The individual souls are like bub¬ 
bles. The bubbles are in contact with the 
ocean through the wave. But some bub¬ 
bles, as it were, want to establish direct 
contact with the ocean—the Absolute It¬ 
self. 


PEACE AND POWER THROUGH MEDITATION 

Dr. Donald Szantho Harrington 

‘All meditation is. . , based on the conviction that we have only to 
acknowledge and assent to the Reality from which we have never in 
essence been separated, to awake from the long illusions of the ego. In 
doing so we shall cease to think about Truth and realize Truth itself.’ 

—Hugo L*Anson Fausset 

’Right effort will be his steps, right thoughts his breath, and right 
meditation will give him the peace that follows in his footprints.’ 

# 

‘The sun is bright by day, the moon shines by night, the warrior is 
bright in his armour, thinkers are bright in their meditation, but among 
all the brightest, with splendour day and night, is the Buddha, the awakened 
the Holy, Blessed.* 


—Gautama the Buddha 
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Man’s Conquest of thb Material 
World 

For many generations now. Western man 
has sought for happiness through his work, 
by ceaseless activity and the conquest of 
lature. 

He has burst every geographic frontier, 
swarming across the globe in search of 
living space, and raw materials for his fac¬ 
tories. He has mounted into the air and 
Learned to travel faster than the speed of 
sound. His mathematics and his micro¬ 
scopes have searched out the minutest parti¬ 
cles of matter, and his radio telescopes 
scanned the heavens beyond the galaxies 
wheeling in majestic silence. He has tra¬ 
velled to the moon, and sent his probes past 
the planets. He has plumbed the darkest 
depths of the deep places of the sea. 

Man has been busy with his world, and 
that busyness has brought him considerable 
satisfaction. His understanding and con¬ 
quest of nature has been a genuine achieve¬ 
ment, requiring the mobilization of energy 
and ideas and the solving of many complex 
and inter-related riddles. It has given him 
comfort, health, safety and mobility un¬ 
dreamed of even one hundred years ago. It 
is something in which he rightly takes a 
good deal of' pride. 

The New Frontier 

Yet, despite these conquests of the outer 
world, contemporary man is far from happy. 
He has created material abundance, but 
has neither the wisdom nor the goodness 
to share it equitably. He has discovered 
also that the accumulation of things can¬ 
not make him happy, and that his frenetic 
busyness may not be motivated as much 
by his need for the goods of life as it is 
by his need to hide from his own inner, 
spiritual emptiness. We are aQ too often, 
as T. S. Eliot said, ‘hollow men, headpiece 
filled with straw, alas*, seemingly determin- 
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ed Mindly to make sure that our world will 
end with a bang, and not just a whimper. 

Now, I do not say that man’s material 
advance is evil, per se, or that it likely 
soon to come to a halt 1 suspect that 
scientific and technological man will go on 
improving his understanding and mastery 
of the outer world. He will mine the sea 
bed, will colonize the moon and the planets, 
and establish whole, new communities in 
space. But basically, he has now exhaust¬ 
ed his outer, physical frontiers, and if he 
would really pioneer, must turn inward to 
the long-neglected realm of the human 
spirit. He must do this, first of all, be¬ 
cause it is the only way left open for the 
achievement of personal happiness. He 
must do it, also, because it has now be¬ 
come clear that a healthy, happy society 
cannot be built of aggressive power-hungry 
egos such as those nurtured by our acquisi¬ 
tive, competitive, exploitative, material- 
oriented economic and social system. 

-To Look Within 

It is factors such as these which have 
compelled our generation in the West, some¬ 
what reluctantly, to begin to look within 
ourselves for answers, to take up the greatest 
of all human ventures, the search for our 
own souls. This is at once the closest and 
the most distant frontier, the easiest and 
the hardest to break through. More and 
more of our contemporaries are making the 
effqrt. Thus, a revolutionary change in 
human consciousness is arising around us. 
The key to this revolutionary change is to 
be found in the simple, old-fasioned word— 
meditation. 

Whoever you are, whatever you may do 
for a living,.whatever your age, sex, race or 
condition of life—I want to suggest to you 
that meditation can give you the two things 
you most need and want: peace of mind 
and power of life. 
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By peace of mind, I mean the feeling 
that you are a real poison, a unique person, 
with understanding and acceptance of your¬ 
self, and a realized person, connected up 
to both the sources of your creative poten¬ 
tials on the one hand, and the f ulfilm ent 
of them on the other—the two together 
supplying the sense of life’s me aningfulne ss 
which is our deepest and dearest happiness. 

By power of life, I mean the power to 
fit harmoniously into the whole of life, into 
this vast, evolving Being-Becoming, whose 
life you share along with countless other 
fellow creatures; to fit in such a way as 
to enrich and enhance the other lives, your 
own life, and the larger Whole which en¬ 
compasses and summarizes them. 

What is Meditation? 

What is meditation? It is making time 
regularly each day to let your mind and 
spirit become completely quiet until they 
become aware of the larger encompassing 
Reality in which we all participate, to feel 
that Reality throbbing within you, and 
your life as a unique expression of its end¬ 
less creativity, throbbing within it; to feel 
your own heartbeat as an echo and witness 
of a Universal Heartbeat whose ongoing 
life you share and to whose quality you 
contribute for good or ill. 

It is not a theory, but supremely an 
experience in which you, quite literally, feel 
your little life become one with the whole, 
living, throbbing universe around you, 
partaking of its purpose, upheld by its 
health, suffused with its holy joy of being. 
It is being humbled to be held, even for an 
instant, thus intimately in the embrace of 
the Most High. It is feeling shame to have 
been so often petty, small, hateful, venge¬ 
ful, divisive, in the face of the great Unity, 
It is feeling the power of goodness, of gene¬ 
rosity, thoughtfulness, kindliness, helpful¬ 
ness to solve all human problems. It is a 


soaring, suffusing happiness thus really to 
know the truth of God within oneself, to 
experience the transcendent as immanent 
within one’s own, personal life-conscious¬ 
ness, and to be transformed thereby more 
into the image of the divine. 

Many Kinds of Meditation 

This is the kind of experience to which 
meditation can lead, but actually there are 
many kinds of meditation, and hundreds of 
methods for feeling one’s way inward. Let 
me explore with you here some of the sim¬ 
pler ones which you may wish to try out 
yourself. We begin with some general 
observations. 

First, let it be understood that there is no 
way to learn to meditate by reading about 
it, talking about it, or even by listening to 
a sermon like this about it. The only way 
to learn to meditate is by meditating, by 
the experience itself. 

Secondly, understand well that it may 
take a good deal of time. You don’t learn 
to meditate in a day, a week, a month, or 
even a year. In most people it takes a life¬ 
time—at least! Still, you may well feel your 
capability growing bit by bit and day by 
day as you persist. You will become more 
and more skilful as you grow into it Like any 
other arduous discipline, it must be practis¬ 
ed until it becomes effortless. It is like a 
great violinist’s learning to forget his fin¬ 
gers, his bow arm, and finally even the 
composer’s notes, having mastered them 
completely, and then to give himself utterly 
and wholly to the music of 1 the master as a 
whole, to be drawn into it and possessed by 
it—to the point that when he is finally in 
the presence of the audience, the music 
seems to be playing him, not he the music. 
Such discipline requires patience and per¬ 
sistence, especially at the beginning, but 
great are die rewards for those who endure 
in it. 
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Thirdly, regularity is more important 
than length of time in meditation. Find a 
time that is most convenient for yon when 
you can take from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour to be by yourself. Probably the 
best time is the first thing in the morning, 
when you and the day are fresh and new¬ 
born—'though this may not be easy for 
parents of young children. It is easier to 
get into meditation when the day is young 
and its turbulence still afar. However, the 
end of the day is also a good time for 
meditation, or noonday. Choose whatever 
suits your particular personality and situa¬ 
tion best. 

Try to make one place, some small 
room, or comer of a room, which can be 
your own shrine, your place of meditation. 
If possible, let it be a place you do not usd 
for any other purposes. 

Perhaps you will want to have some sym¬ 
bol there to help you focus your mind—a 
lighted candle, symbol of universal light; 
a cross—symbol of man’s relation to God 
and to his fellows; a star of David—symbol 
of the union of man and God; or some 
inspiring flower, some revered human face. 
But keep it simple. The symbol is a vehi¬ 
cle only, not an end in itself. At best, it 
can only point the way to an experience 
that is beyond. 

I said, if possible, to find one place for 
meditation. This is only to make it easier 
for you to meditate, by creating in you an 
expectation and atmosphere when you are 
there. But there are many places one can 
meditate. Above all, perhaps, in the syna¬ 
gogue, temple or church chapels of the city, 
many of which are open daily. Here deno¬ 
mination, or even faith, is supremely unim¬ 
portant. I find I can meditate as deeply 
and satisfyingly at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
or die Temple Emmanuel, as I can in our 
own little Chapel of Peace here at the Com¬ 
munity Church, or before the Lares and 


Penates of my own familiar, precious study. 
If and when you acquire some proficiency 
in the discipline of meditation, you will find 
that you can meditate, quite literally any¬ 
where—sitting on a bench in the park, walk¬ 
ing along a city street, or even on a bus or 
noisy subway train. 

Fourthly, there is the frequent question. 
How long should one meditate? The 
answer, once again, must be individual. 
You try to meditate as long as you must to 
achieve the desired result—to have a deep 
experience of your unity with Being Itself. 
But generally speaking, certainly to begin 
with, the time devoted to meditation should 
be not less than fifteen and not more than 
thirty minutes. It is probably wise not to try 
to meditate for more than this unless you 
are under the direct guidance of an experi¬ 
enced guru or spiritual teacher. Meditation 
is serious business. It is not something to 
fool around or play games with, as you 
will soon discover. Its effects are power¬ 
ful, both Tor evil as well as good; but if 
well cultivated and developed, they can be 
enormously beneficial. 

You will need at least fifteen minutes, 
especially at the beginning, to bring your 
mind into a quiet focus and achieve some 
degree of concentration. If you progress in 
mastering the discipline, you will find that 
you will need not more time, but less, to 
achieve a refreshing meditational state. But, 
on the other hand, as you master the dis¬ 
cipline, you will find also that your desire 
is for more time and a deeper experience. 
As with everything else in life, *ou will 
have to adjust your time to fit your overall 
schedule. 

So much then for the general considera¬ 
tions : you learn to meditate by meditating; 
you must have patience, for it is an ardu¬ 
ous discipline which takes years of practice ; 
regularity of time and place is very helpful, 
and simple, self-chosen symbols may be 
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useful as pointers; at the beginning your 
period for meditation should be from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour. 

What to do in Meditation? 

‘But what do I do in meditation?* I am, 
frequently asked. ‘Do I try to think holy 
things? Do I simply let my mind wander 
in a kind of free association? Is medita- 
tion just a form of positive self-hypnosis?* 

The answer to all three of these questions 
is. ‘No.’ Meditation is not so much think¬ 
ing as it is feeling. It is a deliberate effort 
to reach a deeper level of relationship than 
that of rational thought. It is not irrational, 
but more than rational—and it is more than 
thought about something: it is experience 
of something. 

The mind at rest does often engage in a 
kind of wandering, free association, but in 
meditation this must be resisted, for we 
shall either want to focus our minds in 
one particular area and concentrate upon 
that until we are absorbed into it, or, fol¬ 
lowing an ‘opposite’ technique, to empty 
our minds completely so that they can be 
filled from the reservoirs of the Beyond 
and Eternal. In either case, we must resist 
the tendency to free-association wandering. 
That is not meditation at all. 

Focusing Upon the Whole of Truth 

‘Is meditation just a form of self-hypno¬ 
sis—like Dr. Coue’s formula of endlessly 
repeating the sentence, “Every day in every 
way I’m getting better and better!” until 
one is convinced it is true, however mort¬ 
ally ill he may actually be?’ The answer, 
I believe, is again, ‘No’, though there ere 
similarities between meditation and self¬ 
hypnosis. The difference comes in the 
focus of the concentration. Tn self-hypnosis 
it is upon oneself. In meditation it is upon 
the whole of truth, the totality of Reality. 

The question reminds me of a dialogue 


which took place in one of my classes at 
the University of Chicago Divinity School 
many years ago. The professor was A. 
Eustace Haydon, Professor of Comparative 
Religion—a non-theistic humanist, commit¬ 
ted to a scientifically validated workl-view, 
but truly a poet in his understanding of man 
and his relation to his universe. One of 
the students who was something of a smart 
aleck, raised his hand and when recognized, 
asked what he hoped would be the impos¬ 
sible question: ‘Professor Haydon, what is 
prayer?’ Haydon’s brow furrowed, then 
there came a sparkle in his blue eyes. He 
folded his hands, looking around the room, 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, let us pray.’ Then in 
the most beautiful language he took us back 
to the beginning of all things and let us 
participate, so to speak, in the unfolding of 
the vast evolutionary process. The crea¬ 
tions of worlds, of galaxies, of suns and 
stars and planets, and ourselves at the end 
of the process, somehow conscious of it all. 
aware, and beginning to have the power to 
guide it—at least in some respects—upon ils 
way. He took us from the tiny little system 
of the atom to the unimaginable magnific¬ 
ence of the galaxies of galaxies, yet helped 
us to know that it was all one living system, 
and that we were its children. Finally hej 
brought us back to earth and set us gently 
down, said ‘Amen’, and summarized, ‘That, 
gentlemen, was prayer.’ 

‘No, Dr. Haydon,* protested my friend, 
‘that was hypnotism.’ 

‘Hypnotism,’ said Haydon, ‘perhaps. But 
what is hypnotism but the focusing of all 
the powers of the human being upon a 
single object. That also is prayer.* 

That also is one form of meditation, and 
the difference between self-hypnosis, and 
meditation or prayer, would be the charac¬ 
ter and object of the focus—in the one case 
upon the self, and in the other upon the 
Self in the limitless universe to which it 
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belongs. The process is similar, but the 
difference in content is almost as between 
night and day. 

Attention—Concentration— 
Absorption 

It is probably best for beginners in medi¬ 
tation to follow the method of focusing the 
mind through the use of an inspiring word, 
phrase or scriptural passage. This helps to 
eliminate sleepiness and free-association 
wandering, and draws the mind more and 
more into the depth of concentration desir¬ 
ed. The goal here is to capture the mind’s 
full attention, and to bring it, as with a 
lens, into a concentrated, sharp, burning 
focus until we quite literally take fire, ab¬ 
sorbed into the truth on which we have 
been focusing. 

Such words, phrases or passages are 
known as mantras —or symbols, to help 
bring our minds to complete concentration. 
(For those who have found a guru, the 
mantra will of course be chosen by him.) 

Examples are words like ‘God’, ‘Soul’, 
‘Spirit’; phrases like ‘God is love—love is 
God’, ‘God is spirit, spirit is God’, ‘The 
spirit of man is the lamp of the Lord.’ ‘The 
Lord is my light.’ 

I find it helpful, especially when my mind 
is cluttered with concerns, anxieties and a 
thousand extraneous ideas, to use a single 
word repeated on the heart-beat until every¬ 
thing has cleared leaving just that word and 
the suffusing reality it invokes. 

Again, there are many longer sacred texts 
which generations of seekers have found 
great aids to concentration. Among these 
are the Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Prayer of St. Francis which 
begins, ‘Lord, make me an instrument of 
Thy peace.* You may memorize these, and 
then say them slowly, concentrating on each 
word, plumbing each phrase for its full 
meaning, until they possess you and win 


not let you go—then you may be well on 
the way to successful meditation. 

An Example 

Now, let me try, using one of these pas¬ 
sages as a mantra, to suggest what this ex¬ 
perience may be like. Many of you may 
want to try it out with me 
First, unless you are comfortable sitting 
‘lotus-fashion’ on the ground, choose a good 
straight chair and make yourself completely 
relaxed and comfortable, back vertical, feet 
flat on floor, body easily balanced, hands 
in lap, open, palms upward, head tilted 
slightly back, eyes closed. 

Listen first of all to the silence, all-en¬ 
compassing, enveloping; feel it deepen and 
deepen, growing more and more quiet 
within, like a pond growing so still that it 
becomes as a mirror reflecting the deep 
sky. Feel the loneliness of it, but then feel 
the togetherness of it. All the barriers 
between you and the universe are going 
down. You lie open on all sides to the 
Great Mystery. Don’t be afraid of it. You 
belong to it. You are its child, fruit of 
its mighty processes. You belong to it and 
it belongs to you. You summarize it! Take 
it trustingly into yourself. Let yourself be 
taken trustingly into its magnificent incom¬ 
prehensibility. Perhaps now you begin to 
feel what the shepherd David felt when he 
wrote the Twenty-third Psalm. You can 
say the words slowly and silently in your 
heart: 

‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul.’ 

The Lord, the Reality, guides me always, 
provides for my physical needs, and con¬ 
stantly refreshes my spiritual life. 

‘He leadeth me in the paths of righte¬ 
ousness for His name’s sake. 
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Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shallow of death, 1 will fear no 
evil, for Thou art With me.’ 

Note how here the Psalm turns into a 
prayer. Till now it has been—the Lord, 
He. But now it becomes—Lord, Thou! 
The relationship has gradually become 
deep, real, personal. 

‘Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ 
For I need both the chastening rod and 
the encouraging staff to walk in this Way. 
'Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies. 

Thou anointest my head with oil, my 
cup runneth over. 

Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.’ 
[that is, in the consciousness of the 
supreme Reality, the Lord]. 

Do you see why I call this Psalm an effec- 
tive mantra, despite its pastoral imagery, 
foreign to our urban existence—because its 
pattern is descriptive of the progression of 
meditation into prayer. It begins with a 
simple descriptive statement; it becomes a 
deep life-and-death encounter with a living 
reality. This is what life is, and what 
meditation catches into a brief and beauti¬ 
ful depth experience. 

You can do the same thing with the 
Lord’s Prayer or St. Francis’ or others as 
your mantra, for each is in its own way cast 
in the primordial pattern of our encounter 
with the Ultimate Reality by which we are 
surrounded. 

Does This Require a Leap of Faith? 
Does this kind of experience require a 
leap of faith? Some say. Yes. Father 
Karl Rahner of the Society of Jesus said 
last November at a symposium on St. 
Thomas Aquinas at the University of 
Chicago: 

‘If. , . there is to be an answer to the 
unanswerable question which man is. 


then it can only consist in transforming 
the question, not in answering it, in 
overcoming and breaking through the 
dimension in which this question is 
posed, the question about that which 
should answer all questions and preci¬ 
sely for this reason must itself be an 
unanswerable question. . . 

‘With regard to the incomprehensibility 
which resists an answer, one must forgo 
such an answer, and not feel this renun¬ 
ciation as a belittling and painful re¬ 
nunciation. . . Hence he must let himself 
fall into this incomprehensibility as into 
his true fulfilment and happiness, let 
himself be taken up by this unanswered 
question. This unintelligible risk, which 
sweeps away all questions, is usually 
called worshipful love of God. It alone 
allows the darkness to be light.’ 

This is all right for those for whom it is 
possible ; but for many—and I include my¬ 
self among them—the mystery and incom¬ 
prehensibility alone are not enough. My 
reason must be satisfied. And it is satis¬ 
fied. The Universal Reality unfolding 
across the ages, before our eyes, and within 
each one of us at this very moment, may 
be mysterious and wonderful beyond all of 
our words to express, but it is not entirely 
incomprehensible, and it can be trusted. 
There is nothing more’ to be trusted. We 
can let ourselves fall trustingly into its care 
without requiring reason to abdicate. 

Science, in its descriptions of the magni¬ 
ficent evolutionary process extending back 
to the beginning of everything, which has 
produced us, which sustains and encourages 
and corrects us in every moment, and from 
generation to generation, has provided the 
rational, believable foundation. And medi¬ 
tation is the process by which we are slowly 
absorbed into the reality of it, and come 
to feel its urgencies and requirements upon 
every aspect erf our lives. 

Another Method 

But I have so far described only one of 
the simplest methods of meditation, the use 
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of a mantra to focus the mind, and thus 
to moVe from attention to concentration 
and ultiihately to absorption into the great 
truth that is focused upon. Of course 
there are many other meditational methods. 
One of the most commonly tried—though 
far more difficult—is apparently the oppo¬ 
site of the former method. It is consciously 
to try to empty the mind entirely—gently 
but firmly to try to stop the flow of ideas, 
to put aside each thought as it emerges, and 
let the mind become completely open, 
empty, receptive and at rest; yet not asleep 
but on the contrary, totally alert. This is 
so that the mind may be more easily grasp¬ 
ed and filled by that greater Whole, to 
whose Life we belong, but which, except to 
our higher consciousness, is beyond our 
comprehension. Incomprehensible in its full¬ 
ness, yes! inapprehensible, no! Open and 
always present to the mind which is recep¬ 
tive and tuned to Its harmonies. 

This method can be a second stage in 
your explorations of the inner world—a 
more difficult, but in the end perhaps a 
richer and more magnificent, experience. 

Authenticity 

Another question asked sooner or later 
by almost everyone who experiments with 
meditation, is this: ‘How can I know if 
my experience of Reality is authentic, that 
it is not just an illusion?’ Or as one young 
person put it to me, *. . . that I am not 
just "psyching” myself?’ 

There are a number of possible tests. The 
simple, traditional, and probably best 
answer is—that if the experience is authen¬ 
tic, you will know it, and will know it so 
surely that you will not at all question its 
authenticity. 

But this answer does not usually satisfy 
our Western needs for objective referents 
for evaluation of experience. So let us add 
to this that the Reality experienced in 


meditation should not contradict what we 
know about the universe through the scien¬ 
ces. It may and will reach beyond scienti¬ 
fic knowledge, but will not contradict it, if 
you are practising meditation rightly. It may 
use symbolic and mythological language 
and forms for its expression, but even they, 
whenever translatable into scientific formu¬ 
lations, should result in valid ones. 

A third, and most important, test is that 
of outer results. How does your practice 
of meditation affect your daily life, your 
inner peace, your personal relationships, 
your sense of social responsibility? Are 
you a happier, wiser person because of it? 
Are you more thoughtful of your parents, 
your spouse, your children, your associates? 
Do you find yourself putting me first less 
and less, and others first more and more? 
Are you easier to get along with, because 
of your meditation? Are you a healer and 
harmonizer wherever you go? 

Do you feel more heavily upon you—yet 
without regret but rather with joy—the bur¬ 
dens of the world? Can you, because of 
your meditation, face the torment of this 
time without trembling, saying as did the 
poet, ‘Now God be thanked for having 
matched us with this hour!’ —understand¬ 
ing that while you cannot remedy all the 
world’s evils all by yourself, you can begin, 
and perhaps even show others the way? 
Have you the courage sometimes to set your 
little life and personal convictions against 
the whole social tide, if that be necessary 
to conscience and the survival of truth? 

Yes, my friends, in meditation, as in life 
itself, the ultimate test is in the results, both 
inner and outer. As the apostle James 
asked long ago, ‘Of what use is faith, if we 
do not put it into practice?’ 

One person whose whole life ha s been 
changed by an experience we may well call 
meditative, was Edgar D. Mitchell, one of 
the first men to walk on the moon. In an 
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article in the Saturday Review he describ- 
ed his experience in spiritual terms: 

‘It began with the breathtaking experi¬ 
ence of seeing planet earth floating in 
the immensity of space—the incredible 
beauty of a . . . blue-and-white jewel 
floating in the vast, black sky. I under¬ 
went a religious-like peak experience in 
which the presence of divinity became 
almost palpable, and I knew that life in 
the universe was not just an accident 
based on random processes. This know¬ 
ledge, which came directly, intuitively, 
was not a matter of discursive reasoning 
or logical abstraction. . . from informa¬ 
tion perceptible by the sensory organs. 
The realization was subjective, but it 
was knowledge every bit as real and com¬ 
pelling as the objective data the naviga¬ 
tional programme or the communications 
system was based on. Clearly, the uni¬ 
verse has meaning and direction—an un¬ 
seen dimension behind the visible creation 
that gives it an intelligent design and 
gives life purpose. 

‘Then my thoughts turned to daily life 
on the planet. With that my sense of 
wonderment gradually turned into some¬ 
thing close to anguish. I realized that 
at that very moment people were fight¬ 
ing wars; committing murder and other 
crimes; lying, cheating, and struggling 
for power and status; abusing the en¬ 
vironment by polluting the water and 
air, wasting natural resources, and rava¬ 
ging the land; acting out of lust and 
greed; and hurting others through into¬ 
lerance, bigotry, prejudice, and all the 
other failings that add up to man’s in¬ 
humanity to man. 

‘It was also painfully apparent that the 
millions. . . suffering in. . . poverty, ill 
health, misery, fear, and near-slavery 
did so in large measure because of eco¬ 
nomic exploitation, political domination, 
religious and ethnic persecution and a 
hundred other demons that spring from 
the human ego. Science, for all its 
technological feats, did not yet—more 
likely could not, in its present form— 
deal with these problems stemming from 
man’s self-centredness. 


'The magnitude of the overall problem 
seemed staggering. How had the world 
come to such a critical situation—and 
why? Even more important, what 
could be done to correct it? How could 
the highest development of our objective 
reason, epitomized by factual science, be 
wedded to the highest development of 
our subjective intuition, epitomized by 
ethical religion? 

‘As I survey the challenge facing huma¬ 
nity today, I see only one answer: a 
transformation of consciousness. Man 
must rise from his present ego-centred 
consciousness to find universal harmony, 
starting within himself and proceeding 
outward through his relations with other 
people and the environment, to his re¬ 
lation with the cosmos. Otherwise man 
will continue to move deeper into chaos 
and crisis, toward a destruction of his 
own making. 

'. . . To anyone with an open mind, it 
should now be clear that people have 
faculties associated with—but not limit¬ 
ed to—their known sensory systems. The 
contemporary scientific model of man 
as simply a complex organization of 
organic molecules is insufficient for ex¬ 
plaining consciousness. Human beings 
are more than mere lumps of flesh. They 
have a dimension that transcends the 
entity of the person and takes them into 
the category of the transperson. 

‘That concept, of course, takes us right 
back into religion and philosophy. It 
presents a sound reason for religious 
beliefs—'a rational basis for explaining 
why people throughout history have 
persisted in claiming that the physical 
world has a spiritual foundation. But it 
takes a change of consciousness if we 
are to “see” that foundation. 

‘To help bring about that change, we 
need to study the nature of conscious¬ 
ness in all its manifestations. The value- 
free rational-objective-experimental mode 
of Western science, based on materi¬ 
alism, is not sufficient by itself for cop¬ 
ing with the ever-increasing planetary 
crises besetting civilization. The intui- 

(Continued on p. 149) 
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The fundamental difference between 
Hindu monasticism and that of the Roman 
Catholic Church is that the latter follows a 
fixed Rule which lays down minutely many 
if not all details of the daily monastic rou¬ 
tine. Monasticism itself is a creation of 
the East. It was brought over to Europe 
from Egypt. Syria, and Palestine. In the 
course of this geographical transition, some 
important elements of monastic life were 
changed, particularly in that the eremitical 
life was abandoned in favour of the ceno- 
bitic monasticism. 1 In a cold climate, ere¬ 
mitical life is very rigorous. For this among 
other reasons, the community life became 
an integrated part of monasticism; living 
together is to help the monks to develop 
their spirit of brotherly love, their tolerance, 
and patience. It was this community life 
which had to be clearly defined by a mona¬ 
stic Rule. The one which had the strongest 

1 ‘Eremitical'—characteristic of the eremite. 
An eremite is a hermit or recluse; that is, a 
person who has withdrawn to a solitary place 
for a life of religious seclusion. •Cenobitic , — 
pertaining to a cenobite. A cenobite is a mem¬ 
ber of a religious order living in a convent or 
community, (vide The Random House Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language, College Bd.)— 
Ed. 


influence on Catholic monasticism, is the 
Rule of St. Benedict who lived in the sixth 
century. Many orders have followed it to 
the present day. 

In the course of history, it has happened 
time and again that the monastic discipline 
of certain orders degenerated and a group 
of monks jlrew away from their order to 
live again strictly according to their orginal 
Rule. Today, there are at least two such 
orders which can be said to lead still a 
strict contemplative life as their Rule pre¬ 
scribes it. These two orders are the Carthu¬ 
sians and the Trappists. Both follow the 
Rule of St. Benedict. The Carthusian Order 
was founded in the eleventh century, at a 
time when the ascetic mood of the Middle 
Ages was sternest. A group of enthusiastic 
young men went into a desolate, lonely area 
of the French Alps and led a semi-eremiti- 
cal life. Slowly certain customs developed, 
the order spread and 'became large—in its 
palmy days 58 monasteries in Germany 
alone! The second, the Trappist Order, is 
a reformed order of the Cistercians. It, too, 
originated in France, 'but is much younger; 
the order was constituted only in 1892. 

Today, the Carthusian Order is quite 
small, numbering only about 660 members 
who are distributed among their 24 mona- 
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steries, of which 19 are for monks and the 
rest for sisters. With one exception (that 

is, the U.S.A.), all monasteries are jn West¬ 
ern Europe. The Trappist Order is much 
larger today; its 83 monasteries for monks 
and 48 for sisters are spread over all conti¬ 
nents and have a total strength of about 
5.500 members. 

Each order has only one monastery left 
in West Germany, the country with which 
the writer is most familiar. The Carthusian 
monastery ‘Marienau’ lies in Southern Ger¬ 
many, in the wood-covered foot hills of the 
Bavarian Alps. It is several kilometres 
away from human habitation: the next rail¬ 
way station is 15 kms. away. It was erect¬ 
ed only about fifteen years ago, when the 
monastery near the city of Dusseldorf was 
abandoned: a highway had been built along 
one side, and a modern airport near by. 
Thus the humble monks had been made 
prisoners of the modern environment but 
escaped to this still peaceful place. 

The Carthusian Order has never been re¬ 
formed; it never needed to be, as it main¬ 
tained its original strictness throughout the 
centuries. As a result, the monks still lead 
a life which seems almost like that of me¬ 
dieval monks. The new monastery has 
been constructed in the traditional way, re¬ 
flecting the style and life of medieval 
monasteries. When you hear the monks 
singing the time-hallowed Gregorian songs, 
or reciting the Psalms in Latin in their small 
austere church, you feel transported Into 
another age. Traditionally, a (Catholic) 
monastery contains two groups of monks. 
nam ely, priest-monks who have undergone 
through, theological training, and 
brother-monks who are generally artisans. 
Marienau has about 15 of each group. The 
peculiarity of each Carthusian monastery is 
the large number of small houses it con¬ 
tains. Each priest-monk lives in a separate 
house of his own, while the brothers are ac¬ 
commodated in individual cells. The priest- 


monks spend their days in the eternal 
rhythm of communal prayer in church, 
private prayer in their houses, spiritual 
reading; and manual work in the small 
work-room of their houses. This manual 
work is meant for relaxation and contrib¬ 
utes little else to the common good. Going 
to bed before 8 p.m., the Carthusians break 
their sleep at 11 p.m. to spend two hours 
of prayer-recitations in the church; after¬ 
wards they continue their sleep until the 
early morning when again they congregate 
for Holy Mass. In the evening, they will 
all come together a third time to sing the 
Vesper. AH monks eat alone in their 
houses or cells (a vegetarian diet), and are 
bound by a vow of silence. Only during 
certain hours of Sunday, when the monks 
cat together and take a walk together, may 
they speak. Fasting is very much a part of 
their lives; they eat only one full meal a 
day, and a snack in the evening. 

The brother-monks do all the work in the 
monastery. A traditional monastery is like 
a small town: jt contains all facilities foi 
living and aims to be as self-sufficient as 
possible. The brothers work in their work¬ 
shops, in the gardens, in the kitchen. What 
they cannot provide themselves, a monk 
goes from time to lime to buy in the next 
town. Except a driver, they do not employ 
outsiders, but do everything alone. The 
Carthusians live so strictly secluded that 
they do not even welcome visitors. The 
occasional guests who do come to spend 
some days there, are either young men con 
templating entering the order, or close rela 
lives of the inmates, who may receive them 
once a year. When I arrived in the middle 
of February. I was still the first guest of 
the year. 

Father Nikolaus, the Father Magister who 
is in charge of novices and guests, catne to 
my room to meet me every day. He was 
a senior monk with bright eyes, he spoke 

with great warmth and love. He had enter 
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ed the order when he was a boy ot 19. ‘If 
I were born again’, he said, ‘I would again 
chooSe this fife.’ But he did not hide the 
tremendous difficulties which arise from the 
Carthusian life. The constant solitude is 
hardest to bear. The almost military dis¬ 
cipline which the minutely fixed daily 
routine imposes on the monks, is a source 
of difficulty for many; likewise the immobi¬ 
lity of the priest-monks who remain in their 
houses and the adjacent little gardens with 
the exception of the Sunday walks. But, as 
Father Nikolaus pointed out, many have 
found their peace here, and a look at many 
a beaming, happy face convinced me easily. 

The Trappist monastery of Germany, 
‘Mariawald’, is situated in the Eifel moun¬ 
tains close to the Dutch and Belgian bor¬ 
ders. The basic difference from the Car¬ 
thusians is that the Trappists do not 
stress eremitical but communal life: the 
monks live together in large dormitories, 
they eat, work, and worship together. No¬ 
body except the old and the sick enjoys the 
privacy of his own room. But. like the Car¬ 
thusians, they live silently. Mariawald is 
also a traditional, large monastery with 
workshops, fields, meadows, forests, cattle, 
etc. The Trappists rise from sleep at 2 or 
3 a.m. (depending on the season) and then 
congregate in church for the Vigils; after¬ 
wards they stay up for private prayer and 
spiritual reading. Altogether they assemble 
in church seven times to recite the Hours 
which consist mainly of the Psalms from 
the Old Testament. They go to bed by 
8 p.m. All Trappist monks, priests and 
brothers alike, must participate in manual 
work in the mornings and afternoons; on 
average four hours daily. Often you can see 
a monk operating a tractor, others gathering 
potatoes, or working in the garden, or tak¬ 
ing the cows bade to their stables. The 
monks live to a large extent from their 
agricultural produce, and, in addition, from 
making and selling sweet liqueur in their 


own small distillery. This may shock 
Indian readers; but, as a matter of fact, it 
is a usual source of income for many Chris¬ 
tian monasteries; monastic liqueurs and 
beers have been well-known in Europe for 
many centuries. The Carthusians, too, are 
known for their famous liqueur which is 
produced according to a secret recipe in 
their French mother-house. La Grande 
Chartreuse; the profit from the sale is dis¬ 
tributed among all Carthusian monasteries. 

The Trappists are somewhat more flexible 
and unorthodox than the Carthusians. They 
employ several men to manage their fields. 
Though none of the monks generally leaves 
the precincts except to buy provisions, they 
keep a window open to the world. The 
Trappists may, for example, read news¬ 
papers, which the Carthusians cannot. Also, 
the Trappists may write articles and books; 
the Carthusians never publish. The Trap¬ 
pists welcome guests who wish to spend 
some quiet days jn the holy atmosphere of 
the monastery; the guests are even allowed 
to participate, to some extent, in the daily 
routine of the monk. Hospitality is a tradi¬ 
tional monastic virtue. The Carthusian 
novjges are trained in theology and philo¬ 
sophy by their own senior monks; they do 
not leave the monastery for their study. The 
Trappist novices, after spending two years 
in the monastery, are sent to some Univer¬ 
sity to study. They return only during the 
vacation, until, after about five years, they 
complete their studies and are ordained as 
priests. 

The life in a Trappist monastery never¬ 
theless is not easy. Communal life—be¬ 
ing together all day and all night—is often 
as hard to bear, even for an occidental, as 
solitude. A community can protect and 
support the individual, but it may also stifle 
his progress. But the Trappist life has 
attracted many people, particularly in North 
America where the order has enjoyed a 
sharp increase through the influence of the 
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poet and writer Thomas Merton, himself a 
Trappist monk. At , Mariawald, too, you 
can see plenty of young faces. The order 
does not complain about lack of novices 
as most other orders do. 

Unfortunately, the Trappists at Maria¬ 
wald, too, have not been able to prevent the 
inroads of the modern secular society al¬ 
together. A small inn has, under the influ¬ 
ence of modern tourism, evolved into a large 
restaurant situated just at the monastery 

walls. A huge parking place was the na¬ 
tural sequel. The tourists are not allowed 
to set foot in the monastery t but they can 
go into the church; and they mar the 
peaceful atmosphere with their loud, dis¬ 
respectful chatter, laughter, and singing. 
When they enter the church even while the 
monks are reciting the Hours, still they 
will walk about and disturb the prayers in 
a rude manner. I asked Father Bernardin. 
the prior, why he does not close down the 
restaurant. He answered that he would be 
most willing to do so; but there are indica¬ 
tions that if he did. the government would 
build a restaurant a few hundred steps off. 
Mariawald is in the midst of a recreational 
area; people of the big cities around 
(Cologne, Diisseldorf. Aachen) go there by 
car in search of fresh air and natural 
scenery. The old monastery has long been a 
focal point in this area and therefore some 
touristic facilities seem to be indispensable. 
A government-built restaurant may include 
a bar, a dance-hall, and other amusement 
activities which would be totally undesirable 
to the monks. As they can exercise some 
control over their own establishment, they 
have decided to keep it going. It is dis¬ 
turbing to see how these monks who want 
nothing from the world, thus become vic¬ 
tims of public curiosity, which is unrestrain¬ 
ed by today's society. 

II 

That the Carthusians are deep-rooted 
traditionalists has helped them to maintain 


monastic discipline and seclusion, but ii has 
also made their way of life incompatible 
with modern needs. $t. Benedict’s Rule 
was written and the Carthusian Order was 
founded for men quite different from those 
who are inclined to lead a contemplative 
life today. Benedict accepted young boys, 
orphans, and people of very low education; 
naturally they had to be told exactly what 
to do. The young men ready to enter a 
contemplative monastery today, are in all 
ways more responsible and independent- 
minded; they cannot but consider the re¬ 
gimentation provided as a heavy burden. 

The Carthusian monks spend about eight, 
the Trappists about four to five hours daily 
reciting prescribed prayers either in church 
or in their own rooms. Oral prayer is 
generally considered a low form of prayer, 
which should lead to mental prayer and 
meditation. The tight daily routine leaves 
very little time and energy for cultivating 
these higher forms of prayer. As a conse¬ 
quence, the prayer-recitations, too, are felt 
by many as a burden and hindrance. Many 
monks seek more direct spiritual and indi¬ 
vidualized methods of asceticism; this is 
especially true among the Trappists, 

A two-fold difficulty arises: Firstly, it is 
widely felt that some of the traditional forms 
must be positively overcome step by step. 
The old generation of monks has its mona¬ 
stic ideal still in the cultivation of piety, 
and the rather mechanical ascetic methods 
suit them well; whereas the monks who 
have joined the two orders in the last ten 
years clearly tend towards methods which 
seem helpful towards mystical experience,- 
realization. This difference of mentality 
seems most strongly felt in the Trappist 
monastery. Slowly the young tend to be¬ 
come the dominating influence. Tt is "also 
noteworthy that practically all young monks 
are keenly interested in Eastern forms of 
spirituality; Some Trappists sit down every 
morning to meditate according to the Zen 
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method. Recently, some were sent to a 
meditation-course conducted by a Japanese 
mastef. For them especially, the rigours of 
the routine do not allow them enough time 
to practise more intensely. 

The second difficulty, related to the first 
one, js: how to be flexible and individual 
and yet maintain the necessary monastic 
discipline ? Flexibility may easily weaken 
the discipline and impede the community 
from functioning properly; community-life 
always needs a set of rules. A balance 
between individual and communal needs 
must be found. 

The Trappist monasteries have been very 
progressive in seeking new forms of mona¬ 
stic life. The authorities have sanctioned 
a large number of new small foundations, 
so-called ‘simplified foundations’ which 
accommodate just a handful of monks. 


These hermitages do away with much of the 
traditional routine, maintaining only a few 
essential elements like silence, seclusion, 
manual work, and the Vigils in the small 
hours of the morning. Material existence 
seems to be no problem; most hermitages 
maintain themselves by agriculture or by 
making and selling handicrafts. The life¬ 
style js individualized, but at the same time 
community-life with just a few brothers is 
also more demanding than in larger groups. 
Surely, these small communities cannot be 
said to have always mastered the two diffi¬ 
culties mentioned above; there have been 
failures and disappointments; dearly the 
new foundations are still in the experimental 
stage. But they are hopeful beginnings of a 
religious life which fuses true spirituality 
into practicable communal forms. 

—Dr. Martin Kampchen 


(Continued from p. 144) 


tive-subjective-expericnlial mode charac¬ 
teristic of religion and Eastern traditions, 
has much to contribute to the study of 
mind and consciousness. Noetics, which 
seeks to use the best of both approaches 
and to discover an acceptable value sys¬ 
tem, can play an important role in lead¬ 
ing the way to solutions and in helping 
others to make the same discovery thut 
I made in outer space.’ 


Thus what I am saying is that the prac¬ 
tice of meditation, if done well and truly, 
can bring you peace of mind, and will re¬ 
sult in power of life. It will deepen, 
strengthen, ennoble your fives, and enlarge 
your horizons. It will give you joy such 
as you never imagined would be possible. 
Don’t you think, then, that it might be 
worth your trying? 



‘CONCERNING RELIGION’: SOME EXCERPTS 

Arthur Schopenhauer 
Translated by Dr. S. Subhash Chandra. 


When we however consider [well]..., 1 
then the missionary activity—inasmuch as 
it is not restricted to such people as are 
still in the state of infancy, like Hotten¬ 
tots, Kaffirs, inhabitants of South Sea Is¬ 
lands and so on, where it has had real 
success—would appear to us not merely as 
the apogee of human importunity, arro¬ 
gance and impertinence, but as absurd. 
For in India the Brahmins respond to the 
orations of the missionaries with a con¬ 
descendingly appreciative smile or with a 
shrug of the shoulders; and above all 

1 Translators Note [T. N.] : Around 1845 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860) began working on a 
series of essays, which finally came to embody 
the two volumes of Parerga und Paralipomena 
(A. W. Hayn, Berlin, 1851). The essay ‘Con¬ 
cerning Religion’ ( Ueber Religion) constitutes 
Chapter XV of the Second Volume of this 
work. In Wolfgang von Ldhnevsen's edition of 
Schopenhauer's complete writings, Samtliche 
Werke (Cotta-Insel, Stuttgart/Frankfurt a.M., 
1965), this essay appears in Vol. V, pp. 382- 
466. It is a lengthy essay. Indeed, it is rather 
a treatise encompassing 84 printed pages. Since 
the space restrictions of the Prabuddha Bharat a, 
preclude its translation in entirety, I have chosen 
the rendering of such passages as would 
primarily interest students of the Indian heri¬ 
tage. All passages omitted have been indicated 
by three dots and I have provided the pagina¬ 
tion of the translated passages in Lbhneysen's 
edition of Samtliche Werke. Stretching across 
sections 174-82 of Paralipomena, the treatise 
consists of two well-demarcated parts: 
(d) section 174 containing an imaginary dialogue 
between two fictitious philosophers, Demophelcs 
and Philalethes (Vol. V, pp. 382-425); (b) sec¬ 
tions 175-82 representing numerous profound 
remarks related to Belief and Knowledge (Vol. 
V, pp. 425-6), Revelation (pp. 426-7), Concern¬ 
ing Christianity (pp. 427-45), On Theism 
(pp. 445 - 6 ), Old and New Testament (pp. 447- 
57), Sects (pp. 457-8), Rationalism (pp. 458-66). 


among this nation [i.e., India], aside from 
some very easy cases, the missionary, 
attempts at conversion have thoroughly 
failed. An authentic account in Volume 
XXI of the Asiatic Journal of 1826 re¬ 
ports that after many years of missionary 
activity in the entire -India (of which, 
according to Times, April 1852, alone, the 
British Possessions have 150 million in¬ 
habitants) not more than three hundred 
living converts are to be found, [and] that 
the Christian converts distinguish them¬ 
selves through the most extreme immora¬ 
lity. They were just three hundred venal 
souls bought from so many millions. 
That since then in India Christianity 
fares better, [this] I see nowhere. The 
missionaries now try to smuggle in Chris¬ 
tianity by conveying it to children—in vio¬ 
lation of the [school] convention—in the 
schools exclusively devoted to the secular 
English instruction. The Hindus, how¬ 
ever, are most jealously vigilant against all 
this...2 

Whoever wants to judge religion, ought 
always to visualize it [in terms of the] 

2 Samtliche Werke, Vol. V, pp. 386-7. T. N.: 
Indology being still a rudimentary science when 
Schopenhauer lived, the scientific diacritical 
spellings for Sanskrit words were then non-ex¬ 
istent. It would be an obvious anachronism to 
force them upon the great German. Hence, in 
the present translation, Sanskrit words appear 
as they arc commonly spelt in India. Further, 
Schopenhauer had a flair for writing very long 
sentences, which possess their own charm in the 
original German. However, such unusually 
lengthy sentences are ill-suited to the less com¬ 
plicated English idiom. I have, therefore, been 
often forced to divide some unwieldy sentences 
or modify Schopenhauer’s punctuation and put 
some dependent clauses within parentheses. 
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chAracterof the- great masses, for whom it is 
fneant-rthat is remember their entire -moral 
and intellectual lowliness... As explanation 
hereof he may consider on the one hand the 
profound Indian wisdom, which is contain¬ 
ed in the Upanishads; and then he may look 
at the crazy idol worship in contemporary 
India as it presents itself during pilgri¬ 
mages, processions and festivals and in the 
delirious and grotesque activity of the 
Sannyasis of our time. 3 It is, however, not 
to be denied that in all this craziness and 
riotousness something profound remains 
concealed, which is in consonance with the 
aforementioned deep wisdom or provides 
a reflection thereof. It has, however, 
needed this [grotesque] form for the un¬ 
cultured great masses. We have in this 
contrast both poles of humanity before us: 
the wisdom of the [chosen] individuals and 
the bestiality of the masses, which both 
however find their concordance in the 
morality. 4 ... 

Especially let us not forget India, this 
holy soul, this cradle of the human race, 
at least of the race to which we [Euro¬ 
peans] belong, where at first Moham¬ 
medans and thereafter Christians have in 
the most horrible manner attacked the 
sacred primeval faith of humanity and 
where the ever-lamentable, wanton and 

3 T. N .: Schopenhauer himself uses here the 
word Saniassi (the spelling that he derived from 
contemporary Indologists). He was obviously, 
thinking of roadside ‘sadhus’ and not of genuine 
monks or those belonging to recognized orders. 

4 Samtliche Werke, Vol. V, pp. 399-400. 

T. N. : Schopenhauer came to love the Upani¬ 
shads with all the fervour of his head and heart, 
thanks to Anquetil Duperron’s Latin translation 
of 50 Upanithads: Ouphekhat (Strassburg, 

1801). Based upon Dara Shukoh’s Persian 
rendering, it is the oldest known translation of 
Upanishads in a European language. Hclmuth 
von Glaaenapp, Die Literaturen Indie ns (Kroner, 
Stuttgart, 1961), p. 453 pinpoints the chrono¬ 
logical priority of Duperron’s work. 


cruel destruction and desecration of the 
most ancient temples and idols witnesses to 
us even now the monotheistic rage of the 
Mohammedans. From Mohammed the 
Ghaznevid of accursed memory tiU the 
fractricidal Aurangzeb, [this destruction] 
was pursued, which thereafter the Portu¬ 
guese Christians have been faithfully try¬ 
ing to emulate both through the demolition 
of temples and through the mandates of 
the Inquisition in Goa. 5 ... 

Verily this is the worst aspect of reli¬ 
gions that the believers of one [religion] 
hold that they are free to ill-treat all others 
and hence they deal with them [followers 
of other religions] with the most extreme 
wickedness and cruelty: thus the Moham¬ 
medans against Christians and Hindus; the 
Christians against Hindus, Mohammedans. 
American tribes, Negroes, Jews, heretics, 
etc. However, perhaps I go too far off 
when I imply all religions. For in the 
interests of truth I must add that this 
fanatic cruelty flowing from the basic 
standpoint [of their faith] is known to us 
only as (a feature) of the adherents of the 
monotheistic religions, that is only of the 
Semitic religion and its two branches, 
namely, Christianity and Islam. We hear 
nothing of all this as far as Hindus and 
Buddhists are concerned. Though we 
know that around the 5th century of our 
era Buddhism was driven away from the 
nearer Indian peninsula 6 by the Brahmins 
—as far as my knowledge goes—, we have 
no precise evidence of acts of violence, 
wars or cruelties through which it may have 
occurred... Indeed, intolerance is only 

5 Samtliche Werke, Vol. V, pp. 420-1 

6 T. N.: Even today for Germans and French¬ 
men, !lndia is inclusive of all countries stretch¬ 
ing from Iran to Indonesia. Indeed, the 
Frenchmen continue to use the term *Les Indes’ 
(the Indias) in plural. Hence, the ’nearer 
Indian peninsula’ denotes what we understand 
by ‘India, i.e., Bharat’. 
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essential to monotheisms a unique God is 
accoiding to his nature a jealous God... 
As against this, the polytheistic Gods are 
in conformity with their, nature tolerant. 7 ... 

The essentially correct Augustinian con¬ 
cept of the very big number of sinners and 
the extremely small number of those deserv¬ 
ing the eternal felicity is to be found in 
Brahmanism and Buddhism too: however, 
due to metempsychosis, it gives no 
offence. For the first [Brahmanism] 
accords final emancipation and the second 
[Buddhism] Nirvana [both equivalent to 
our eternal felicity] only to very few, who 
thereby are not privileged hereto, but have 
come into this world with merits accumu¬ 
lated during earlier lives and now proceed 
further on the same path [toward Nirvana]. 
However, hereby all others are not thrown 
into the eternally burning abyss of hell, 
but are placed in regions appropriate to 
their deeds. Hence, if somebody were to 
ask the teachers of these religions, where 
and to what state have come all those who 
had not attained salvation, then he would 
get the answer, ‘See around yourself, here 
they are what they have become: this is 
their realm of struggle, this is Samsara, that 
is, the world of yearning, of birth, of 
suffering, of old age, of disease and death! ’ 
... But verily, if a distinguished Asian were 
to ask me, what Europe is, then I would 
have to answer him : it is that part of the 
world that is entirely possessed by the un¬ 
heard-of and incredible illusion that birth 
is the absolute beginning of man and that 
he emerges out of nothing. 8 ... 

...Jehovah is a transformation of 
Ormuzd and Satan of his (that is, 
Ormuzd’s) inseparable Ahriman: but 
Ormuzd himself is a transformation of 
Indra... Christianity has the peculiar dis¬ 
advantage that it is not like other religions 

7 SanuUche Werke, Vol. V, pp. 422-3 

8 ibid., Vol. V, pp. 434-6 


a pure doctrine; it is essentially mid mainly 
a history, a chain of events, a complex of 
facts, of deeds and sufferings of individual 
beings; and just this history represents the 
dogma, the belief in which redeems. Other 
religions, namely. Buddhism, do have a 
historical account of the life of their 
founder; however, this is not a part of the 
dogma itself, but runs beside it. One can 
for instance very well compare Lalitavistara 
to the Evangel, for it contains the life of 
Sakyamuni, the Buddha of the present 
age: but it remains a matter entirely 
separate and distinct from the dogma, that 
is, from Buddhism... At this point should 
be mentioned yet another daily perceptible 
basic mistake of Christianity, which can¬ 
not be explained away and which has 
heinous results: it [Christianity] has in an 
unnatural manner torn apart the human 
being from the animal world, to which he 
of course belongs. It [Christianity] would 
let human beings alone count, and con¬ 
siders animals just as things. Whereas 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, faithful to 
truth, recognize the perceptible relation¬ 
ship of man in general with the whole of 
nature, and above all with the animals; 
and always describe him—through metem¬ 
psychosis and otherwise—in close rela¬ 
tionship with the animal world.... It is 
clear that all this stems from the Jewish 
viewpoint, which regards the animal as a 
product meant for human consumption.®... 

The Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in their warnings still 
use the poor argument that cruelty to 
animals leads to cruelty towards human 
beings—as if merely the man were the 
immediate goal of moral duty [and] 
animal barely a mediate [goal] and in 
itself just a thing!.., Among Hindus 
Buddhists, however, reigns die ‘Maha- 
vakya’ [the gre^t word]: 'tat tvam as?— 


0 Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 436-8 
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that thou art, which is considered to apply 
to [lit., all the time pronounced for] every 
animal in order to keep reminding us of 
the identity of the inner Being in it and 
in us. This then becomes the guiding prin¬ 
ciple for our [ethical] activity.... They 
[the Europeans] send missionaries to 
Brahmins and Buddhists in order to con¬ 
vey to them the ‘true faith’: but when they 
learn how in Europe animals are dealt 
with, they (Brahmins and Buddhists) 
acquire the deepest aversion towards 
Europeans and their religious doctrines. 10 ... 

Judaism is basically characterized by 
realism and optimism, which are closely 
related [to one another] and are the con¬ 
ditions of true theism. For it [theism] 
presents the material world as absolutely 
real and [explains] life as a pleasant gift 
given to us. As against this, Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are fundamentally charac¬ 
terized by idealism and pessimism, for they 
accord to the world only a dreamlike exis¬ 
tence and consider life to be a consequence 
of our mistake [Schuld]. In the teachings 
of the Zend Avesta [from which Judaism 
is known to have grown], the pessimistic 
element is represented by Ahriman. But in 
Judaism he [Ahriman] has a subordinate 
place as Satan, who however, like Ahriman, 
is the creator of serpents, scorpions and in¬ 
sects, etc. 11 ... 

The New Testament, however, must some¬ 
how be of Indian origin, as testified by its 
thoroughly Indian ethics [indlsehe Ethik ) 
with morality culminating in asceticism, 
its pessimism and its (theory of) Avatar. 
But because of all these [traits] it stands 


10 ibid., Vol. V, pp. 440-3. T.N .: Nietzsche, 
Wcrke (Carl Hanser, Munich, 1954), Vol. I, 
P- 322, recalls with a deep understanding 
Schopenhauer's sympathy tor animal life. Scho¬ 
penhauer was indeed a great protector of 
animals and a zealous member of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

11 ibid., Vol. V, p. 447 
10 


in a decisive inner contradiction with die 
Old Testament; hence, only the story of the 
sinful Fall [of man]—to which it [the New 
Testament] could well be attached—comes 
to provide the connecting link. For when 
the aforementioned Indian doctrine 
reached the soil of the Holy Land, then 
arose the task of unifying the knowledge 
of the corruption and sorrow of the World, 
its yearning for redemption, and salvation 
by virtue of an Avatar—the ethics of self- 
denial and atonement—with the Hebrew 
monotheism and its ‘all was very good’ 
[optimism]. And it [the task] succeeded as 
well as it could, as well as two so hetero¬ 
geneous, indeed antagonistic doctrines 
would let themselves be unified... All that 
is true in Christianity is to be found in 
Brahmanism and Buddhism too... For 
the spirit of the Indian wisdom is to be 
felt in the New Testament like the fra¬ 
grance of flowers from distant tropical 
lands drifting over mountains and streams 
... But now just as a thorough knowledge 
of a species requires that of its genus, 
which itself however can be recognized 
anew only in its subspecies; so is the know¬ 
ledge—indeed as solid and as exact as 
possible—of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
essential for a thorough understanding of 
Christianity. For just as Sanskrit pro¬ 
vides us the thoroughly right understand¬ 
ing of the Greek and Latin languages, so 
Brahmanism and Buddhism provide that 
(the understanding) of Christianity. Indeed, 
I cherish the hope that some day will arise 
the Biblical scholars conversant with the 
Indian religions, who will be able to prove 
their (Indian religions’) kinship with Chris¬ 
tianity in terms of quite specific features. 12 ... 

If one were to have recourse to conjec¬ 
tures in order to explain the said identity 
with the Indian doctrines, then one could 
suppose that the Evangelical account of the 


12 ibid., Vol. V, pp. 449-51 
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flight into Egypt rests upon some histori¬ 
cal basis and that Jesus, instructed by the 
Egyptian priests—whose religion was of 
Indian origin—, derived from them the 
Indian ethics and the concept of Avatars, 
and thereafter devoted himself to adjust¬ 
ing them [the Indian doctrines] to the 
Jewish dogmas and to graft them upon the 
old stem. Finally he [Jesus] was led by 
the feeling of hjs own moral and intellec¬ 
tual superiority to consider himself as an 
Avatar and accordingly call himself the 
‘Son of Man’ in order to indicate that he 
was more than just a human being. 13 ... 

The focus and the heart of Christianity 
is the doctrine of the sinful Fall, of 
original sin, of the wretchedness of our 
natural state and the corruption of the 
primeval human being coupled with the 
intercession and reconciliation through the 
Redeemer to whom one is assimilated 
through faith in him . 14 But through all 
this it [Christianity] reveals itself as pes¬ 
simism [and] is therefore directly opposed 
to the optimism of Judaism and also of its 
natural offspring, namely, Islam; however, 
it [Christianity] is related to Brahmanism 
and Buddhism... The basic difference 
between religions depends upon whether 
they denote optimism or pessimism, [and] 
not at all whether they are monotheism, 
polytheism, Trimurti, trinity, pantheism or 

1® ibid., Vol. V, p. 453 

14 T. N.: Schopenhauer is here trying to con¬ 
vey that, thanks to the ‘intercession’ of the Re¬ 
deemer (Jesus Christ), one is reconciled with 
God; however any such intercession presupposes 
that one is ‘assimilated’ to the Redeemer through 
faith in him. 


atheism [e.g.. Buddhism]. Hence, the Old 
Testament and the New Testament are 
diametrically opposite. 15 ... The Old 
Testament is [basically] optimism; the New 
Testament [is] pessimism, i The former 
stems as is proved from the Ormuzd doc-, 
trine; the latter is in its inner spirit akin 
to Brahmanism and Buddhism, [and] is 
therefore probably historically too to be 
somehow derived from them. 16 ... 

Continuously undermined by the 
[results of the] sciences, on the whole 
Christianity is therefore gradually moving 
towards its end. However, some hope may 
be derived for it from the observation that 
only such religions decline as have no 
original scriptures. The religion of the 
Greeks and the Romans—these world 
dominating nations—has disappeared. As 
against it, the religion of the despised 
small Jewish people has maintained itself; 
just so that of the Zend community 
among the Parsis. However, that [the 
religion] of the Gauls, Scandinavians and 
Germanic tribes has collapsed. But the 
Brahmanic and the Buddhist [religions] 
exist and [continue to] flourish: they are 
the oldest of all and have detailed original 
scriptures. 17 ... 

15 Here as well as in some of the above dis¬ 
cussion about the Old ‘versus’ the New Testa¬ 
ments, Schopenhauer obviously differs sharply 
from either the usual Christian or Jewish inter¬ 
pretations of these holy books.— Ed. 

16 Samtliche Werke, Vol. V, pp. 458-9 

1/7 ibid., Vol. V, p. 465. T.N.: ‘the oldest 

of all...’ refers here to the Brahmanic-Vedic 
heritage, which may be reasonably said to pre¬ 
cede even Judaism. I believe Schopenhauer here 
mentions Buddhism merely as an allied but dis¬ 
tinct development within the Indian spirituality. 
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Reminiscences are taken from: Swami 
Saradananda: Sri Ramakrishna, The Great 
Master (Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 
600004, 1970), and ‘M’: The Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. by Swami Nikhila- 
nanda. Pub. by Madras Math, 1947). 
References: Great Master : No. 1, pp. 522- 
3; No. 2, pp. 533-4. Gospel : No. 3, 
p. 721. 

The words quoted in ‘Onward For 
Ever!’ arc from The Complete Works, Vol. 
II (1963), pp. 81-2. 

‘Religion always, in India,’ observed Sri 
Aurobindo once, ‘precedes national 
awakenings.’ The Indian national awaken¬ 
ing witnessed in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries goes to validate this pro¬ 
found observation. Religion in its purest 
and all-embracing universal form is embod¬ 
ied in the Upanisads, the unique records 
of the spiritual discoveries of the Indian 
sages. Sri Ramakrishna, who re-lived the 
Upanisadie religion, has initiated the reli¬ 
gious renaissance from which the national 
awakening has followed. ‘Sri Ramakrishna 
and the Upanisads’, the Editorial this 
month, is an attempt to study the corres¬ 
pondence between the truths of the Upa¬ 
nisads and their realizations in the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. A vast 
though little-discussed subject it is; there¬ 
fore we hope our readers will welcome our 
thoughts in outline on this theme, this 
month when Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday 
will be celebrated by millions of his devo¬ 
tees and admirers in and outside of India. 

Bom a daughter of Ireland, Nivedita in 
her prime became a 'Daughter of India’. 


This racial rebirth was the result of a spiri¬ 
tual transformation brought about by 
Swami Vivekananda. It was not merely a 
superficial change, such as that betokened 
by her Hindu name or robe or style of life: 
it was a revolutionary change of persona¬ 
lity, in which she successfully ‘Hinduized’ 
her thoughts, feelings, and as it were, the 
very racial unconscious! Thus on the one 
hand she became an authentic spokesman 
of India to the West, and on the other, a 
reinterpreter of the Indian religious and 
cultural heritage with the help of her 
Western training, to Hindus themselves. 
Her writings—and personality no less—are 
a kind of two-way mirror with the help of 
which sympathetic Hindus and Westerners 
can understand one another and come 
closer by a bond of fraternity. She is one 
of the imrtiortals of the modem Indian Re¬ 
naissance and the influence she shed pre¬ 
vails even today. 'A Real Lioness’ is an 
inspiring profile of this great woman—a 
nun and a heroine in one—, contributed 
this month by Swami Sastrananda, of the 
Ramakrishna Order. 

The seers of the Upanisads are the 
'scientists’ of the inner light of conscious¬ 
ness. It is this 'light' that illumines all of 
mdn’s perceptions, thoughts, emotions, 
mental states, and also his very ego. 
‘Inner Light’, by Swami Shraddhananda, 
head of the Vedanta Society of Sacra¬ 
mento, Calif., U.S.A., is a lucid exposition 
of a profound discovery of the Upanisads 
about the essential spiritual dimension of 
man. 

i 

h 

Of the many Himalayan tirthas (holy 
places), the cave of Amamath in Kashmir 
is very well known. A pilgrimage to this 
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firtha is a cherished desire of a large 
number of devotees in and outside India. 
It is even more so for the followers of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, as Swamiji 
himself made this pilgrimage on foot in 
1897, and, as his biographies tell, obtained 
from Siva the rare boon of death at his own 
will. Rather a difficult and hazardous 
venture, owing to high altitudes, uncertain 
weather and hilly terrain, the Amamath 
pilgrimage closely parallels the arduous 
inner pilgrimage to the ‘cave’ of one’s own 
heart wherein dwells the shining Lord of 
the immortals (Amamath) whose vision 
alone confers true deathlessness. In any 
case the external pilgrimage unfailingly 
confers its own benefits on sincere devotees 
and spurs them on along the inner one. 
‘Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Amamath’, 
by Mrs. Jean Pohli, an American devotee, 
very closely associated with our Delhi 
centre, beautifully and feelingly brings 
out this deep truth, while helpfully giving 
the salient information about the actual 
pilgrimage, which she herself accomplished 
last August. We are very thankful to Mrs. 
Pohli also for providing the photographs 
for illustrating the article. 

In this issue comes the second and con¬ 
cluding part of ‘The Societal Foundations 
of the Early Buddhist Sangha’, by Mrs. 
Nancy Ann Nayar. The first part of this 
erudite and interesting paper was published 
in our January issue. The author has a 
bachelor's degree in Hindi from California 
University in Berkeley, and a Master’s 
degree in Library Science from McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. She is at 
present in the graduate programme of the 
Faculty of Religious Studies at McGill. 

The sage ValmlkFs Rdmdyana, regarded 
traditionally as the earliest poetical work in 
Sanskrit, holds many ideals before huma- 
nify, of which the mutual love and fidelity 
of Sri Rama and Sita—th#ideal couple— 


is one of the highest ‘SltS Wins Her Exile* 
is a concise summary of the dialogue bet¬ 
ween Rama and Sfta just before their de¬ 
parture for the forest-exile, in which Rama 
tries vigorously to dissuade his wife from 
accompanying him, but Sita stands ha 
ground. The dialogue among other things 
rebuts the commonly held view that Sita 
was a submissive and docile wife, by re¬ 
vealing her mettlesome spirit of indepen¬ 
dence, unshakcable resolve, and skill in 
argument. 

The Atman, says Sankara in the Preface 
to his commentaiy on the Ud-upanisad, ‘is 
not something that is attained, created, or 
produced through the process of purifica¬ 
tion or transformation...’ It is the ever¬ 
present reality and existence, intelligence 
and bliss within us. Time is in It but not 
the Atman in time. By realizing this ever¬ 
present infinite Reality within us, we con¬ 
quer time with its formidable mind-born 
distortions of the timeless Reality into 
‘past, present, and future’. ‘The Future and 
the Now’, by Swami Pavitrananda, a senior 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order and head 
of the Vedanta Society of New York, is 
an enlightening and practice-oriented pre¬ 
sentation on the nature of time and the 
way to overcome its effects. This was 
originally given by the Swami as a *New- 
Year’ Sunday talk, on 2 January 1966 at 
the Vedanta Society of New York. 

r" 

Man essentially is spiritual—even this 
perceptible cosmos has its roots in the spiri¬ 
tual. True religion, which concerns the 
spiritual core of man, therefore, is a sub¬ 
ject of perennial interest and relevance. 
Oft-times our understanding of religion gets 
blurred, owing perhaps to the influences of 
materialistic glamour and sophistry. Thus 
our understanding often needs correctives. 
True Religion Always Helps’, by Swami 
Budhananda, through its clear and deep- 
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going analysis, provides one such correc¬ 
tive. The second part of this Essay on 
Applied Religion will be published in our 
next issue. 

Meditation is a theme that nowadays is 
very much attracting and stirring the atten¬ 
tion and interest of Westerners, especially 
the youthful generation. It certainly is a 
healthy trend, that the busy, distracted Wes¬ 
terner is seeking a centre of calmness and 
rest within himself, by trying to practise 
meditation—a traditional Eastern mode of 
contemplation. Nonetheless, there lies 
ahead the great danger of venturing into 
this practice with inadequate guidance or 
preparation—the inevitable Tesult of which 
attempt will be either frustration and fur¬ 
ther distraction, or disillusioned revulsion 
against all inwardness. ‘Peace and Power 
Through Meditation’, by Dr. Donald Szantho 
Harrington, is an enlightening discussion of 
the subject of meditation, keeping especially 
the contemporary Westerner in view. This 
article is a condensed and slightly edited 
version of Dr. Harrington’s sermon deliver¬ 
ed in celebration of the Buddha’s birthday 
last May at the Community Church of New 
York, where he is the Senior Minister. 

Monastic tradition is even today very 
strong in the West, as it is in India. Though 
we read and hear a lot about active revul¬ 
sion against ecclesiastic celibacy and other 
disciplines, in the Roman Catholic church 
especially, still the youth in considerable 


numbers continue to be attracted to the 
monastic ideal. As long as a deep-rooted 
hankering for spiritual life persists in the 
human breast, so long will monasticism be 
joyfully adopted by many fervent seekers of 
God. In ‘The Carthusians and Trappists— 
Two Contemplative Orders, Yesterday and 
Today’, Dr. Martin K&mpchen, Ph.D., 
gives a first-hand account of present-day 
status of these two great monastic Orders. 
While opening a window on their historical 
backgrounds his account offers us an in¬ 
sight into the interaction occurring between 
tradition and modem trends within these 
monastic Orders. Dr. Kampchen is at 
present teaching German at the Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture, Cal¬ 
cutta. He received his doctorate in 
German literature from Vienna University. 

He is a new contributor to the Prabuddha 
Bharata, and we extend him a warm wel¬ 
come to our columns. 

Arthur Schopenhauer’s deep regard for 
the Upanisads, Vedantic Hinduism, and 
Sanskrit literature, found marked expres¬ 
sion in some of his writings. ‘ “Concerning 
Religion”: Some Excerpts’, translated by 
Dr. S. Subhash Chandra, M.A. (Osmania), 
Dr. Phil. (Koln), Dr. Phil. (Paris), reflects 
this regard and feeling of Schopenhauer’s, 
as well as his insights into the evolutionary 
history of the great world religions. The 
translator, we are sure, is very well known 
*to our readers through his earlier erudite 
contributions to this Journal, on Henri 
Bergson as well as Schopenhauer. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


INVITATION TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: 
By T. M. P. Mahadevan, Published by Amold- 
Heinemann, India Pvt. Ltd., AB-9, First Floor, 
Safdarjang Enclave, New Delhi 110016, 1974, 
pp. 435, Price Rs. 50/-. 

This work is a very cordial invitation extended 
to non-Indian philosophers as well as pon- 


philosopher Indians for sympathetic perusal 
of Indian philosophy. The lucid exposition of 
the complexities of Indian rcligio-philosophical 
tradition assures the reader of a satisfaction that 
perhaps no other book written till date in 
English on Indiqjg philosophy has been able to 
provide, 
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Though Dr. Mahadevan does not want to call 
his work a history of Indian philosophy, for all 
practical purposes It is a history of the philoso¬ 
phical thinking of this land. It outlines the 
traditional philosophical systems of India in a 
manner that could be interesting to a layman and 
to an expert within or without the tradition. 
Though an Advaitin by faith, the learned 
author presents different schools of thought 
faithfully and authentically, but without making 
tedious reflections upon them. Neither does he 
make tiring attempts to' compare Indian concepts 
with their western counterparts nor overburden 
the contents with notes and footnotes. 

This work is a challenge to those under¬ 
instructed philosophical students who consider 
Indian philosophy merely to be a body of reli¬ 
gious thinking and not philosophical thought at 
all. As is evident, according to the author, the 
end of both philosophy and religion is moksha 
(liberation). To quote him, ‘...it is the quest 
for moksha, then, that has kept Indian philosophy 
and religion together, and if philosophy has not 
become barren and religion blind in India, it 
must be due to their reciprocal influence.* 

The author devotes as many as sixteen 
chapters to covering the panorama of Indian 
thought. In the opening chapter he points out 
the uniformity in the methodology, metaphysics, 
and practical teachings amongst all the Indian 
philosophical systems. The different systems 
here adopt the method of intuition for the 
achievement of their end— moksha —, as distinct 
from the rational method predominant in the 
West. Metaphysically, according to the author, 
every system of Indian philosophy distinguishes 
between spirit and matter. And the practical 
teachings of all the systems are also largely in 
common, with the exception of the Carvakas. 
of course. Apart from the chapters dealing with 
different orthodox and heterodox systems, the 
two chapters on theistic and non-dualistic 
Vedanta, and the one on Saiva and Sakta philo¬ 
sophies will be of greatest interest to the con¬ 
temporary Hindu mind. 

The somewhat frustrating part of the book 
however, is the appendix, where the author 
undertakes to point out contemporary trends in 
Indian philosophy. This section is inadequate. 
One would expect from a writer of Dr. Maha- 
devan’s eminence a much more satisfactory and 
complete account of contemporary Indian 
thought But here he does not go beyond re¬ 
ferring casually to certain deliberations in the 
Indian Philosophical Congresses^, > He could have 
better omitted this portion altogether, instead of 


giving so sketchy a picture of such an important 
phase of the Indian mind. 

Dr. S. P. Dobey 

Reader, Department of Post-Graduate Studies 
and Research in Philosophy 
University of Jabalpur 

THE CHURCH’S NEUROSIS AND TWEN¬ 
TIETH CENTURY REVELATIONS: By C. 
Edward Barker, Published by Rider & Co., 
3 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 1, 1975, pp. 272, 
Price £3.75 net, (ppbk. £1.80) 

A critical study of the Bible and a growing 
dissatisfaction with the dogmas of Christianity 
as put forth by the orthodox church have been 
on the increase for a considerable time in the 
West. But what is attempted in this book is a 
critical evaluation of these in the light of 
modern advances in psychology and psycho¬ 
analysis, parapsychology and psychical research 
as well as contemporary evolutionary trends. 
While earlier criticisms of religion by James H. 
Leuba and other psychologists were entirely 
destructive, the present writer demolishes false 
creeds to pave the way for the true message of 
Jesus which he brings out with an appreciable 
measure of success. It is gratifying to note that 
psychoanalysis has not driven the present writer, 
as it has done many, to a total disavowal of 
religion, but to a deeper understanding of it. 

The author holds that there are symptoms of 
neurosis in the modern church, and that this is 
evidenced by the fact that there is a wide-spread 
rebellion amongst the thinking people against the 
Church’s attitude towards three major concerns 
— sex, authority, and doctrine. Of the two 
Sections into which the book is divided, the first 
deals mainly with these and the positive teach¬ 
ings of Jesus and the spiritual laws proclaimed 
by him. 

As to sex or man-woman relationship, the 
author holds that the church has been extremely 
rigorist and ascetic in its attitude, regarding the 
normal man-woman relationship as something 
evil and sinful in itself and praising celibacy be¬ 
yond all measure. According to the author: 
This was S. Paul’s own predilection, and his 
views cannot be traced back to Jesus himself... 
There is every reason to believe that Jesus 
shared the healthy Hebrew naturalism charac¬ 
teristic of his own people, and it is impossible 
to equate Jesus' mind on sex with the views of 
S. Paul.’ (p. 19). 

May we ask, however, how the author will 
explain why Jesus himself chose to remain a 
celibate and abjure the ’normal* man-woman re- 



lationship and considered even a lustful glance 
at a woman as committing an inner adultery? 

We grant .that celibacy enforced on all and 
sundry can lead to neurotic disorders, and that 
therefore the generality of mankind should be 
allowed the normal way through the legitimate 
medium of marriage; but an exception has to 
be made in the case of persons who are highly 
advanced spiritually. Have not the saints and 
sages all the world over (and not only St. Paul 
and the early church fathers) pointed out that 
complete emancipation from lust is the conditio 
sine qua non of spiritual illumination? It is 
natural that the author who is a practising 
psychotherapist must have formed his views as 
a result of his contact wtih his numerous 
patients whose neurotic disorders could be traced 
to sexual repression. But it is not by brutal 
repression that the saints rise to immunity from 
sexual desires but by the sublimating influence 
of divine love and spiritual experiences. 

In the following chapter the author points out 
that the latter half of the present century is 
marked by a revolt against authority in all fields 
—politics, industry, economics, ethics, education, 
and religion. Religion cannot be secure on the 
foundations of mere authoritarianism. 

The doctrines of the church that are called 
for criticism arc those of incarnation, original 
sin, atonement, etc. Apropos of the doctrine of 
Incarnation, namely, that God became man in 
the person of Jesus in order to save the world, 
the author writes: 

‘Philosophically , the doctrine is patently un¬ 
reasonable and nonsensical. If God is Being. 
He cannot at the same time be a being, as Paul 
Tillich says. If God is Wisdom, then it is an 
embarrassment for Christian believers to suppose 
that the risk God took in creating the world led 
to the world going off the rails so badly that 
God had to take emergency measures by send¬ 
ing His own Son to repair the situation, to save 
his own work from destruction.* (p. 50). 

About sin and redemption by the blood of 
Christ, the author writes: 

‘Paul’s concentration on the work of Christ in 
dying for us on the cross has had the effect of 
turning Christianity into a morbid Crosstianity. 
Paul’s concentration on sin and its cleansing has 
led to obsessive traits in many Christian believers. 
It has encouraged moral masochism, false piety 


and false Jbumility, and not least, a pathetic 
“Christian resignation” that is synonymous with 
defeatism.* (pp. 54-5). 

After these criticisms the author brings us to 
the heart Of the message of Jesus. Christ's 
genuine message, his authentic announcement of 
the ‘good news’ or the ‘gospel*, according to the 
author, is the declaration that God’s Kingdom 
is not something to come in future but has 
come already and is operative and can be 
realized in the outer and practical affairs of 
man if he but changes his inner attitude. A 
change in the inner attitude can bring about 
alteration in outer circumstances. Therefore 
Christ said, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’ And he also said, ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’ 

The second section of the book is concerned 
largely with what the author has styled ‘Twen¬ 
tieth Century Revelations’. The topics dealt with 
arc Psychoanalysis, Parapsychology and Psychi¬ 
cal Research, ‘Survival and Death’, ‘Guilt, Sin 
and Atonement’, ‘Immortality’, ‘Traditional 
Mysticism’, ‘Pragmatic Mysticism’, and ‘Evolu¬ 
tion and Destiny’. As against traditional mys¬ 
ticism, the author commends ‘Pragmatic Mysti¬ 
cism’ whose essential feature, according to him, 
is contact with the mind of God. In traditional 
mysticism, including Indian mysticism, the con¬ 
fusing eftment according to the author, is its 
description of the ultimate destiny of the indivi¬ 
dual self which is its annihilation or loss in the 
Universal Spirit, the Atman or Brahman in 
Indian thought. I cannot discuss the question in 
extenso here, but I would just point out that 
the confusion here is that of the author’s own 
mind. What is really lost in the ultimate reali¬ 
zation is not the being of the self but the sense 
of its .separated, self-closed or exclusive exis¬ 
tence, yielding place to its awareness of its one¬ 
ness with the Universal Spirit—Christ’s ‘I and 
my Father are one’. 

, On the whole, an admirable book—thought- 
provoking, candid to the core, and open-minded 
towards all new trends of thought and criticism 1 
The author deserves our warmest congratula¬ 
tions. 

Dr. S. N. L. Srivastava 
Retired Professor oj Philosophy 

Vikram University, Ujjain 
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RAMAKR1SHNA MISSION—SINGAPORE 
Report for 1974 

During the 46 years since its founding, this Cen¬ 
tre has been growing steadily. For the first years 
it was concerned only with cultural and educa¬ 
tional activities—aside from the inner religious 
development—but during World War II, relief 
work was done on a small scale locally. Soon 
after the War, a Boys' Home was opened, which 
acquired its permanent building by 1959. Two 
primary schools have been added, and a Library 
and Reading Room. The latter are housed in 
the Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Building, 
completed in 1969, which also provides facilities 
for other cultural activities as well as housing 
for personnel and senior students of the Boys’ 
Home. In the central Compound, the Temple 
of Sri Ramakrishna was built in 1952. Details 
of the Centre’s activities arc as follows: 

(1) Religious and Cultural: Interviews were 
given by Swami Siddh'atmananda to earnest 
seekers and devotees. Weekly scriptural classes 
were conducted by Swami Damodurananda as 
well as regular Sanskrit class at the Boys’ Home 
premises, and a number of lectures or invita¬ 
tions from surrounding areas. A two-day Spiri¬ 
tual Retreat was conducted at the Temple in 
December. Several visiting Swamis of the 
Ramakrishna Order delivered lectures at the 
Temple, as well as at near-by meetings. In the 
Book salesroom, where publications of the Order 
are displayed, books worth over $ 9,500 were 
sold; and the Centre participated in a six-day 
book exhibition organized by the International 
Book Fair. 

Celebrations of birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sri Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda, in¬ 
cluded special programmes of Puja, discourses, 
devotional songs, etc.; and Sivaratri, Ram 
Navami, Krishna Jayanti, Navaratri, Durga 
Puja, Christmas Eve, Mohammed’s birthday, 
Vesak Day and other sacred occasions were 
observed with due solemnity. Ram Nam Kirtan 
was held on every Ekadasi. 

(2) Educational : The Library and Reading 
Room continued their useful services, with 5,349 


books available, and 30 journals jflus six daily 
newspapers. Included is a children’s section, bn 
the premises of .the Boys* Home. In the present 
year, 1,996 persons made use of the Library and 
Reading Room. 

The primary schools are: (a) Sarada Devi 
Tamil School, close to the Ashrama, cared for 
139 pupils; ( b ) Kalaimagal School, a few miles 
distant, with 56 pupils, the instruction being in 
both Tamil and English. Both schools receive 
grants from the Ministry of Education, Singa¬ 
pore. Athletics and other extra-curricular acti¬ 
vities were encouraged, along w,it!h the basic 
class-room studies. Moreover, Night Classes for 
adults were held on the same premises, at each 
place there being one English and two Tamil 
classes. Total enrolment at the former site was 
58, at the latter, 50. These Night Classes were 
supported in part by grants from the Singapore 
Adult Education Board, and most of the pupils 
took examinations conducted by City authori¬ 
ties. 

The Boys’ Home, with its own beautiful 
natural setting, houses fifty boys, aged 7 to 17 
years, all studying in local Primary or Secon¬ 
dary Schools. Besides the ideal atmosphere for 
study and growth, and the Children’s Library on 
the premises, the boys follow a regular pro¬ 
gramme of morning evening prayers (at the 
Temple), singing of devotional songs, attendance 
at the special religious and cultural functions 
of the Centre, etc. Monastic members of the 
Order supervise and instruct them. On the 
ample Home playground, sports are strenuously 
practised. An Old Boys’ Association, including 
graduates from the Home and the Schools, 
helps promote cooperation among these institu¬ 
tions and the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Immediate Needs: For an outstanding debt 
of $ 40,000 incurred for the Vivekananda 
Centenary Memorial Building; For an estimated 
$ 250,000 required to complete a memorial Out¬ 
door Dispensary; and to support the regular 
$ 6,500 monthly expenses of the Boys’ Home 
Of this latter, a government grant covers only 
about $ 750 per month. Contributions may 
kindly be sent to President, Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, 9, Norris Road, Singapore 8. 
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With Compliments of: 


BHARAT LITHOGRAPHING Co, 


98/4, S. N. BANERJEE ROAD, 
CALCUTTA-700014 

Phone: 24-3855 








With Compliments from 


Bengal Tools Limited 


251/1, Nagendra Nath Road 
Calcutta-28, (Phone : 55-4185) 



TORTOISE 
DOES NOT HAVE 
FEATHERS 


RE CD. TRAOC MARK 



BANIAN HAS 

THE QUALITIES 
OF BOTH 

DURABLE 
AS WELL AS 
COMFORTABLE 

SREEPATI HOSIERY WILLS (P) LTO. ^ 
CALCUTTA-13 
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Maid) 


Phone:22-9189 Grams: Kalkandra 


With Compliments from : 


M. L. Mai hot ra & Co. 

SALES ENGINEERS 

Specialists in: 

BELTINGS, HOSES, RUBBER COMPONENTS 


10 CANNING STREET 
CALCUTTA 1 


Phone : 22-7363 Gram : Amritabelt 


With Compliments from: 


C. L. SHAH & Co. 

POWER-TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 

Hydraulic hoses. Rubber hoses 
All Kinds of Beltings 

137 BIPLABI RASHBEHARI BOSE ROAD 
(Canning Street) 

CALCUTTA 1 


Gram : WATERFLOW Phone : 23-4144 

23-1260 


With Compliments from 


Water Supply Specialists 
Private Limited 

(THE PUMP MEN) 


HERO CYCLES STORES 


MAIN ROAD, 
RANCHI 


14 Bentinck Street (Gujrat Mansion) 
Post Box 424 
Calcutta-1 


Authorised Philips Dealer 
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NATION ON THE MOVE 

Homes 
for homeless 

k 

v. 

In rural areas, landless labourers are now getting land; 32,42,406 
house sites have already been allotted. More will follow under 
the 20-point programme. 

Nine social housing schemes are now operating; of the 8.8 
lakh houses sanctioned for construction, 6.43 lakhs have 
been completed. ,, 


IRON WILL 
AND 

HARD WORK 
SHALL 
SUSTAIN US 



J For a free booklet on HOUSING ® 
• please write to: Distribution Manager, \ 
t D A.V.P., B Block, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, J 
| New Delhi-110001 • 


davp 75/453 


WM ■ *V 
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With Compliments from : 


Jardine Victor Limited 


4, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA-1 


Specialist in: 


SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
ON 

POLYTHENE CONTAINER, 
SELF ADHESIVE STICKER 
AND 

PRINTED CIRCUIT 
BOARD PROCESSER 


u 


Contact :• 

A.K.II. IlSIlVSSTIIfES 

J69, Acharya Prafulla Ch. Road u 
Calcutta-700004 
Phone: 55-8125 
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Grams: 
MUKTABENI 
CALCUTTA 


Phone: 

55-8457 (Head Office) 
22-7147 (City Office) 


Radiant Paper Industries 


Stockist: 

Orient Paper Mills Ltd. 
(Brajraj Nagar) (Amlai) 
Sirpur Paper Mills Ltd., 
(Kagaznagar) 
Titaghur Paper Mills Ltd. 


Head Office 
43-P Ultadanga Road 
Calcutta-4 


City Office 
18-B Sukeas Lane 
Caicutta-1 
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News of the day ! 

A smart new pack 
for 

Gnat 

your favourite detergent 

Kusum Products Limited, Calcutta* I 

Gnat 


Peerless in performance 
Unparalleled in price 
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Birla Jute Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Birla Building, 9/1 R.N. Mukherjee Road, Calcutta-700001 
Telex : 7099 Cable ; JUTWEAVER Phone : 22-3476/9 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF : 


Jute Goods 
Carpet Backing 
Cement 

Industrial Gases 


Jute Carpets 
Calcium Carbide 
Viscose, Cotton and 
Synthetic Spun Yarns 
Linoleum 


and other products. 

Please contact us for your requirements. 


* 


With best compliments of : 


( 33-2849 
Phones} 44-4495 
( 44-2940 


K. L COOMAR & SONS 

HARDWARE & METAL MERCHANTS 
Govt, Railways & Military Contractors 


113, Monohar Das Chawk, 
Calcutta-7 
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NATION ON THE MOVE 

Less and less taxes 
on daily needs 


Excise duty on articles like kerosene, sugar, matches, 
soap, foot-wear etc. has been steadily brought 
down—from 46% in 1951 to 17% today; even ten .years 
ago the outy on these items was 21%. 


IRON WILL 
AND 

HARD WORK 

SHALL _ _ 

SUSTAIN US 



For a free booklet on 
•CUSTOMS A 
CENTRAL EXCISE 1 , 
Please write to: 
Distribution Manager, 
D.A.V.P. 'B' Block, 
Kasturba Gandhi Margl 
New Delhi-1 


n, * 


tfavp 75/491 
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Our 93 Years 

Dedicated to 

INTEGRITY 

WE PRINT WITH DEVOTION 

THE INDIAN PRESS PRIVATE LIMITED 

PHOTO OFFSET PRINTERS 
» 

93-A, Lenin Sarani, Calcutta-700-013 

Regd. Office : ALLAHABAD 
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Mush 


With Best Compliments : 


The Bishnauth Tea Company Limited 


4, Mangoe Lane 
Calcutta-700001 


Grams: “ROGAM” 


Phone: 23-4425-9 
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With Best Compliments of: 


Kolay Feed Compounding Company 


2/3 CANAL EAST ROAD 
CALCUTTA 


WITH BEST COMPLIMENTS FROM s 


Phillips Carbon Black Limited 

31 NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD 


CALCUTTA-l 
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Common things 

bloom into wonderful 

works of art by the 

creative genius of an 

artist through his subtle 

brush-work and use of colour. 

Here is an example from Orissa. 

But it is only half of the work. Now 

is the turn of the craftsmen in Process 

Engraving and Printing, who by their 

technical knowledge and experience 

reproduce the work of art with all the 

details, not even missing the throbbing 

life in it. One should, therefore, take 
* 

the help of such Process Engravers 
and Printers who have the exp¬ 
erience and knowledge to 
do justice to the work 
entrusted to them and 
move with the most mod¬ 
ern machines at their 
disposal. 


REPRODUCTION SYNDICATE 

Process Engraven $ Offset, Letterpress Printers 

7-1, BIDHAN SARANI, CALCUTTA 6 
Phone: 34-1552 • Gram : Photolitho, Calcutta 
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“The truly pious man gives three-fourths of his mind to God ; only the remaining 
one-fourth he gives to the world.” 


“You should look upon money only as a means of getting food, clothes and 
shelter, of worshipping the Deity and serving Sadhus and devotees.” 


“The divine sages form, as it were, the inner circle of God’s nearest relatives.'* 

—Sri Ramakrishna 


“The rich should serve God and His devotees with money, and the poor worship 
God by repeating His name.” 

-Sri Ma 


With pronams from 


Servonics Consultants & Engineers 

Private Ltd* 

9/1, 131 N. S. C. BOSE ROAD, CALCUTTA-40 
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“Do you know what the truth is ? God has made different religions to 
suit different aspirants, times, and countries. All doctrines are only 
so many paths: but a path is by no means God Himself. Indeed, one 
can reach God if one follows any of the paths with whole-hearted 
devotion. Suppose there are errors in the religion that one has 
accepted, if one is sincere and earnest, then God Himself will correct 
those errors.” 

—Sri Ramakrishna 


At the Holy Feet 
of 

Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna 



A devotee 
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“TheG od in you is the God in all. If you have not known 
this, you have known nothing. How can there be difference ? 
It is all one. Every being is the temple of the Most High ; 
if you can see that, good, if not, spirituality has yet to 
come to you.” 

—Swami Vivekananda 

At the Holy Feet 
of 

Swami Vivekananda 


A devotee 
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1975 


• W0IDC ASSISTANCE ■ 

| TILL DECEMBER 1975: | 

] Feasibility Study 37 j 

• Sales Tax Refund 40 • 

S Power Subsidy £7 ’ S 

■ Return of Oeiroi 31 ! 

5 Share Capital 29 ■ 

new assisted units have come 

into production.things must be 

moving fast in West Bengal. 

WBIDC offers a rich package of incentives for industrialists. For large 
and medium scale units with capital investment of Rs. 10 lakhs and above. 

If you wish to expand or diversify your production or go into a new* 
line altogether, why not first contact: 

Public Relations Officer, 

fSSMJSEt WEST BENGAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IViDIOCI CORPORATION LIMITED. 

«■■■■■■■■■■» 23A, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-700 001 Telephone: 22-2448 


Our Forthcoming Book For Children 


The Story of Ramakrishna 

Excellent four colour 
illustration in each page. 

By Biswararijan Chakravarty 


Publication Date—April 1976 
Price to be announced later 



ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
S Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700014 


.Wbidc-iqk 
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CARBUNCLE CURL < REGD. ) 


Curas by mara Application 


sncinc fou 

CARBUNCLES, BURNS 
SINUS, SEPTICS A 
ALL SORES 


NO RISK OF OPERATION & DRESSING 


Sailing A|*nt:» LYTTON k 00.. CALCUTTA-13 


With Compliments from: 

Nagendranath's 


HINKALYAN 

Tara Medical Stores 

- Best Ayurvedic Hair Oil 

Chemists & Druggists 

PERFUME 

87, Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Road, 

FANCY FLOWER 

ENCHANTING LUXURY PERFUME 

Calcutta-700014 

HIMKALYAN WORKS (P) LTD. 

Phone No : 24-2682 

CALCUTTA-700004 
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BOOKS ON SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE HOLY MOTHER 


LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 

Limp Bound : 
De Luxe: 

THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 
By Romain Rolland 

A SHORT LIFE OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS 
MISSION 

By SwAm Ramakrishnananda 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SWA MI VIVEKANANDA 
By Jawaharlal Nehru 


Price 


1100 

1600 


Price 


TEACHING OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA I 

SAYINGS OF SRI RAMA¬ 
KRISHNA 


Lim : 6-75 
De Luxe: 9-00 


MY MASTER 

By Swami Vivekananda 0*75 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS 
MESSAGE 

By Swami Vivekananda 2'50 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS 
DISCIPLES 

By Christopher Isherwood 20-00 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 
Retold for Children by Irene R. Ray 
Colour Illustrations by B. Charravarty 

4-25 


45 00 


2 00 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE 
GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradananda 45*00 

THE GOSPEL OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 45 00 

RAMAKRISHNA UPANISHAD 
By C Ra jagopalachari 2 • 00 

TALES AND PARABLES OF 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 8 00 

WORDS OF THE MASTER 
Compiled 

By Swami Brahmananda Cloth: 2*30 

THE APOSTLES OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 900 

HOLY MOTHER SRI SARADA DEVI 
By Swami Gambhirananda 

Board: 12*50 
Cloth : 14*00 


SRI SARADA DEVI THE 
HOLY MOTHER 
By Swami Tapasyananda Board 


12*00 


& Swami Nikhilananda Cloth : 13*50 

HOLY JAIRAMBATI 
By Swami Tejasananda 1*25 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 

MOTHER 050 

THE VISIONS OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Yoceshananda 4*5C 


advaita ashrama 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
CALCUTTA : 7004)14 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIYEKANANDA 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA Price 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 


By Romain Roliand Paper : 

Cloth : 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 

By Swami Nikhiiananda DeLux 
THE LIFE OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 
By Eastern & Western Disciples 
THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 
By Sister Nivedita 
THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 
(illustrated for children) 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 
SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Sister Nivedita 
THE COMPLETE WORK OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
(In Eight Volumes ) 


900 

1300 


28 00 


Per Vol. Limp : 

10-00 Set, Limp : 

80-00 

Cloth: 

15-00 Cloth: 

116 00 

VIVEKANANDA: 

A Biography in 


Pictures 


35-00 

RAJA YOGA 

Paper: 

3-50 


Cloth: 

5-75 

BHAKTI YOGA 

Paper : 

2-00 


Cloth: 

300 

KARMA YOGA 

Paper: 

2-00 


Cloth: 

300 

JNANA YOGA 

Paper: 

4-50 


Cloth: 

7-00 

* LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 


TO ALMORA 

De Luxe: 

11-50 


Paper 

8-50 

SWAMIJI'S MESSAGE TO 


A DISCIPLE 


4-50 


TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 


Cloth 
Limp: 


LETTERS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 
TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 


Price 
i : 7 00 
500 

8-50 
In Press 


CHICAGO ADDRESSES 0-90 

MODERN INDIA 0-80 

THE EAST AND THE WEST 2 00 

PRACTICAL VEDANTA 2-25 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 0-85 

MY LIFE AND MISSION 0-60 

IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 0-65 

VIVEKANANDA: HIS CALL TO 

THE NATION 0-60 


CASTE, CULTURE AND 
SOCIALISM 

IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 
OTHER POEMS 
ADVAITA VEDANTA 
THOUGHTS ON THE GITA 

SADHANAS OR PREPARATIONS 
FOR HIGHER LIFE 
THOUGHTS OF POWER 
WORK AND ITS SECRET 
THE POWERS OF THE MIND 

BHAKTI OR DEVOTION 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 
IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 
RELIGION ? 

OUR WOMEN 

MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON 
INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
HINDUISM 

EDUCATION 
WOMEN OF INDIA 
INSPIRED HALKS 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AME¬ 
RICA : NEW DISCOVERIES 
By Marie Louise Burke 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA BIRTH 
CENTENARY COMMEMORA¬ 
TION VOLUME 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
SIX LESSONS ON RAJA YOGA 

REALISATION AND ITS 
METHODS 


0-60 

0-50 

0-60 

0-60 

100 

0-85 


1-75 

1-50 

200 

200 

0-25 

500 


1800 


50-00 
18-00 
1 00 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 5 Dehi Entally Road CALCUTTA: 7004)14 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


25*00 


9-00 

1100 


3000 

Out of 
Print 


SHRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA Price 
By Swami Swarupananda 9-00 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
{with Shankar*’s Commentary) 

By Swami Madhavananda 25-OC 

EIGHT UPANISHADS-VOL. I 
{with Shankar*’s Commentary) 

By Swami Gambhuiananda 9-0( 

—do— Vol. n n-oo 

MINOR UPANISHADS 
By Swami Madhavananda 2*5( 

BRAHMA-SUTRA BHASYA 
of SRI SHANKARA 

Trans: Swami Gambhirananda 30-0C 
BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 

SIDDHANTA-MU KTAVALI Out oj 
By Swami Madhavananda Print 

ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 
By Swami Nityaswarupananda 6-OC 
APAROKSHANUBHUTI 
OF SHANKARACHARYA 2 00 

VEDANTASARA OF 

SADANANDA: Limp : 5-73 

ALTAR FLOWERS Limp : 5-5C 

VAIRAGYA- SHATAKAM OF 

BHARTRIHARI 1-50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 
SRISHANKARACHARYA 

Limp: 6-00 

SHRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA 

(with the Gloss of Sridhara Swami ) 

By Swami Vireswarananda 9-00 

THE UPANISHADS {Text with 
word-for-word meaning and run¬ 
ning translation in English) 

ISHA 2?00 

KENA 2-00 

KATHA 3-00 

PRASHNA 2-00 

MUNDAKA 2-00 


MANDUKYA 

AITAREYA 

TAITTIRIYA 


SHVETASHVATARA 2 

GHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 

By Swami Swahananda Board : 

Cloth: 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPA¬ 
NISHAD 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD {with 
Gaudapada Karika and Shankara's 
Commentary) 

By Swami Nikhilananda 

MAHANARAYANOPANISHAD 
By Swami Vimalananda 

PANCHADASHI 
By Swami Swahananda 
ATMABODHA OF SHANKARA¬ 
CHARYA 

By Swami Nikhilananda 

UPADESHA SAHASRI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 
By Swami Jagadananda 

HIE DIVINE LIFE 
By Swami YatiswarAnanda 
PANCHIKARANAM 
UNIVERSAL PRAYERS 
By Swami Yatiswarananda 

Board: 
Cloth : 

VAKYA VRITTI AND ATMA- 
JNANOPADESHA VIDHI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 
LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI 

BRAHMA SUTRAS 
By Swami Vireswarananda 

NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
By Swami Tyacishananda Ord. 


15-00 

20-00 


15-00 


18-00 


6-00 

5 50 
2-00 


2-50 

1-25 


4 50 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA, & Dehi Entally Road, CALCUTTA: 700014 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL RELIGION 


Rs. P. 


Rs. P. 


FOR SEEKERS OF GOD : 

Spiritual Talks of 

Swami Shivananda Limp : 9-00 

De Luxe : 15*00 


THE ETERNAL COMPANION: 
Spiritual Teachings of 
Swami Brahmananda 


Plastic jacket 5*50 


SPIRITUAL TALKS 
By The First Disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna 


THE MESSAGE OF OUR MASTER 
By The First Disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna 2*50 


SWAMI PREMANANDA 
Teachings and Reminiscences 


THE MESSAGE OF ETERNAL 
WISDOM 

Swami Ramakrishnananda 


TOWARDS THE GOAL SUPREME 
(Paramartha Prasanga) 

By Swami Virajananda 5*00 

SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 

By Ananda 2*50 

ADVENTURES IN RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Swami Yauswarananda 

Board: 5*00 

Calico : 6*00 

IN THE HOURS OF MEDITATION 
By F. J. Alexander 2*50 

THE MIND AND ITS CONTROL 

By Swami Budhananda 2*50 

CAN ONE BE SCIENTIFIC AND 
YET SPIRITUAL ? 

By Swami Budhananda 2 00 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT YOGA 

By Swami Pavitrananda 2*00 

MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF 
RELIGION 

By Swami Pavitrananda 1*73 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
5 Dehi Entally Road 
CALCUTTA 700-014 
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JEWELLERS 

Son and Grandson of Late B. Sarkar 
89, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta: 700-020. • Phone: 44-8773 

We have no branch 


Bditor : Swam Budhamanda, Joint Editor : Swam Tadrotananda 
P rinted by Swam Smaranananda At General Printers & Publishers (Pvt.) Ltd., 119 Dharamtolla St.,Cal. 13 
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ADVAITA ASHRAMA, MAYAVATI 
HIMALAYAS 



Now Available 


Ramakrishna: A Biography in 


Size : Ui*x8*' 

This precious and long-awaited publication brings together as rr any 
available photographs as possible, of places and persons connected 
with Sri Ramakrishna. It tries to recapitulate the surroundings and 
environment in which he lived and moved. The pages are designed 
to bring vividly before the reader’s mind the life of the great Master. 


Printed on best English art paper 
Cloth Bound with plastic cloth covering 


Pages: 108 


Price: Rs. 56/- 


ADVA1TA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
CALCUTTA 700-014 


44++W 




Editorial Office 
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Arise I Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


No. 6 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

Describing the wonderful behaviour of the boy Ramlala, Sri Ramakrishna 

said: 

‘On some days the holy “father” [that is, Jatadhari] would cook food 
to offer it to Ramlala but could not find him. Wounded at heart, he would 
then run up here (to the Master’s room) and find him playing in the room. 
With his feeling of love wounded, he would then scold him: “I took so much 
trouble to cook food for you and am searching for you hither and thither; and 
free from care and forgetful of everything, you are here! That has ever been 
your way. You do as you fancy. You h%ve no kindness or affection. You 
left behind your father and went to the forest; your poor father died of weep¬ 
ing but still you did not return to show yourself to him.” 1 ' With these and 
other similar words he used to drag Ramlala to his place and feed him. Time 
passed in that way. The Sadhu was here for a long time, for Ramlala did not 
like to leave this place (that is, Sri Ramakrishna) and go away. He also could 
not leave behind Ramlala whom he had loved so long. 

‘Dissolved in tears, the “father” then came one day and said: “Ramlala 
has shown himself to me in the way 1 wanted to have his vision and has thus 
quenched the thirst of my life. Moreover, he said he would not go from here; 
he does not like to leave you behind here and go away. My mind is now free 
from sorrow and pain. He lives happily with you and plays and sports; 1 
feel beside myself with bliss to see it. I am now in such a state that I feel 
happy at his happiness. Therefore, I can now leave him with you and go 
elsewhere. Thinking he is happy with you, I will be happy.” Saying so and 
giving Ramlala to me he bade good-bye. Ramlala has been here since then.* 2 


1 A crucial episode in the Ramayana was Sri Rama's voluntary exile to the forest, 
to redeem a pledge made by his father. The father died of grief at separation from 
Kama; but the latter could not return to him because of his (Rama’s) high sense of duty. 

2 Swami Saradananda here explains that the ‘father’ had realized pure, selfless 
love as result of the company of Sri Ramakrishna: thus he saw that his chosen Ideal 
(Ramlala) was always with him and he could see Him whenever he liked. 
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‘On another occasion there came a Sadhu who had absolute faith in the 
name of God. He also belonged to the Ramawat denomination. He had noth¬ 
ing with him except a water-pot and a book. The book was very dear to him. 
He used to worship it daily with flowers, and open and read it now and then. 
When I became acquainted with him. one day I persuaded him to lend me the 
book. When I opened it. I found that the only thing written in it with red 
ink in big letters, was “Aum Ramah”. He said: “What is the use of reading 
a large number of books? For, it is from the one divine Lord, that the Vedas 
and Puranas have come out; He and His name are non-separate. Therefore, 
what is contained in the four Vedas, the eighteen Puranas and all the other 
scriptures, is there in any one of His names. That is why His name is my 

only companion.’' Such was the Sadhu’s faith in the name of God!’ 

• 

‘The people of upper India are greatly devoted to sadhus. The sons and 
nephews of the Jung Bahadur 3 of Nepal once visited the temple garden; before 
me they showed great respect and humility. Once a young girl of Nepal came 
to see me with Captain. She was a great devotee, and unmarried; she knew the 
whole of the Gitagovinda by heart. Dwarika Babu 4 and the others wanted to 
hear her music. When she sang the Gitagovinda , 5 Dwarika Babu was pro¬ 
foundly moved and wiped the tears from his eyes with his handkerchief. She 
was asked why she was not married. She said: “1 am the handmaid of God. 
Whom else shall I serve?” Her people respect her as a goddess, as the scrip¬ 
tures enjoin.’ 

* 

‘Ah! There was such beauty then that people used to stare at me; the 
chest and the face used always to be red, as if a light emanated from the body. 
As people used to stare, I always kept the body covered with a thick wrapper 
and asked the divine Mother importunately, “Here is your external beauty. 
Mother, please take it back and give me internal beauty.” I used to pass my 
hand over the body and slapping it again and again, say, “Go in, go in”. As the 
result of this the exterior became pale, as you see it.’ 6 


3 A high official of the Maharaja of Nepal. 

4 A son of Mathur Babu. 

5 A poetical work, by Jayadeva. describing Sri Krishna's disports with the Gopis. 
On another occasion the Master mentioned that this girl sang to the accompaniment of 
the esraj, a stringed musical instrument. 

6 On another occasion (cf., Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Aug. 9, 1885) the Master 
added: ‘If my body were still luminous, people would have tormented me; a crowd 
would always have thronged here. Now there is no outer manifestation. That keeps 
weeds away. Only genuine devotees will remain with me now.* 
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ONWARD FOR EVERl 

If there is sincerity of 
spirit, I tell you, for a cer¬ 
tainty, you will attain it 
[, self-realization ] in this very 
life. But manly endea¬ 
vour is wanted. Do you 
know what it is ? 7 shall 

certainly attain Self-know¬ 
ledge. Whatever obstacles 
may come, / shall certainly 
overcome them’—a firm 
determination like this is 
Purushakara [personal endea¬ 
vour j. *Whether my mother, 
father, friends, brothers, 
wife, and children live or die, 
whether this body remains or 
goes, I shall never turn back 
till l attain to the vision of 
the Atman'—this resolute 
endeavour to advance to¬ 
wards one’s goal setting at 
naught all other considera¬ 
tions, is termed manly en¬ 
deavour. Otherwise, endea¬ 
vour for creature comforts, 
even beasts and birds show. 
Man has got this body 
simply to realize Self-know¬ 
ledge... Advance like a 
hero. Don’t be thwarted by 
anything. How many days 
will this body last, with its 
happiness and misery ? 

When you have got the 
human body, then rouse the 
Atman within and say—I 
have reached the state of 
fearlessness ! Say — / am 
that Atman in which my 
lower ego has become 
merged for ever. Be perfect 
in this idea; and then as 
long as the body endures, 
speak unto . others this 
message of fearlessness — 

‘Thou art That, 'Arise, 
awake, and stop not till the 
goal is reached !’ 




REFLEXIONS ON THE 
CONCEPT OF MAYA 

Editorial 

I 

As in most of the monasteries of the 
Ramakrishna Order, our daily routine at 
Mayavati includes a gathering of all 
brothers after the night meal, when a holy 
book is read. Any guests at the Ashrama 
are also welcome to join the listeners* 
group. If any of the listeners has any 
doubts or questions, these are usually 
answered at the end, by the head of the 
Ashrama, or by senior brothers. Some¬ 
times a general discussion may also begin. 
Recently we had as our guest a spiritual 
aspirant from Canada who is a follower 
of one of the leading modern religious 
movements in India. He joined us at the 
reading, and then asked about the meaning 
of maya. ‘What is this mSy5?’ he said. 
‘Why should this world, perceived and 
experienced by us. be an illusion?’ We 
tried ^several explanations. Quoting Swami 
Vivekananda’s famous statement, one of 
us said, ‘Maya is not illusion. It is a 
simple statement of facts—what we are 
and what we see around us.’ But none of 
our explanations seemed to satisfy him. 
He obviously was clinging firmly to a 
misleading interpretation of maya, as being 
an illusion or magic or make-believe, as 
given by his own leader. Without dislodg¬ 
ing such preconceptions, as all of us know, 
it is not possible to help a person see 
from a new angle. To be sure, the dis¬ 
cussion ended on a friendly note—but 
approximately where it began. Well, any 
discussion on maya is bound to leave most 
people unconvinced: and that is indeed 
mlya! 

But why should we wonder at a 
foreigner and follower of a movement 
which is dead set against the concept of 
m3yi? For, most Hindus, even those who 
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have some doctrinal background and accept 
the concept of Sakti or God’s power—who 
is also called Mahamaya—, would shake 
their heads in disagreement at the end of 
any such discussion. Yet Sa'ikaracarya, 
the great non-dualistic philosopher of 
India, whose name is inseparably asso¬ 
ciated with the doctrine of maya, did not 
originate it himself. It has its roots in 
the triple texts of Vedanta—the Upanisads, 
the Brahma-sutras, and the Gita —and its 
outlines are to be found in the writings of 
pre-Sankara philosophers such Badara- 
yana and Gaudapada. But Sankara, being 
the systematizer of the school of non-dua- 
ti$m whose writings are available to us to¬ 
day, was the first to develop and work out 
the theory of maya in logical terms. His 
main objective was to reconcile apparently 
contradictory statements in the scriptures 
about the formless, attributeless non-dual 
spiritual Reality, and the origination, 
from It, of multiplicity: this boundless 
creation consisting of innumerable worlds 
and species of living beings including man. 
Following Sankara, philosophers of non¬ 
dualism such as Sri Harsa, Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl, Vidyaranya, and Appayya Dik- 
sita have laboured to classify and conso¬ 
lidate this doctrine of maya. But as an 
almost necessary result, even among non¬ 
dualists there have come into being several 
subdivisions of doctrinal variations. In 
its application, especially to cosmic and 
individual aspects, the maya doctrine has 
come to assume a very complex structure. 
However, in its essentials it remains much 
the same as when first propounded by 
Sankara. 

II 

In discussing the concept of maya we 
should always bear in mind that its pur¬ 
pose is not to explain the nature of the 
world or the paradoxical predicament of 
matt. It is an attempted answer—pro¬ 


bably the most satisfactory—to the pro- 
foundest of all metaphysical riddles, 
namely, the limitation of the unlimited, 
the conditioning of the unconditioned, or 
the relativity of the Absolute. The Upa¬ 
nisads declare categorically that Brahman 
is the non-dual Truth and Reality, that the 
whole universe is nothing but Brahman, 
and that the Atman, indwelling each be¬ 
ing, is identical with Brahman. But the 
common experience of us all is utterly 
opposed to this assertion. We do not see 
this unitary infinite Truth. On the con¬ 
trary, we clearly and constantly perceive 
the phenomenal universe with its endless 
diversity, characterized by change and des¬ 
truction, clash and conflict. Moreover, 
our inner individual experience is also one 
of utter limitation, discontent, and inade¬ 
quacy. In our thoughts and emotions, 
doubts and aspirations, we fail to see any 
unchanging centre of reality. Why should 
this be so? Has the non-dual Brahman 
really changed into the concrete material 
universe, and the restless individual ever 
pursuing peace? The proponents of the 
maya-concept say, on the basis of scrip¬ 
tural teaching and the experience of sages: 
‘No, Brahman remains actually unchanged. 
The phenomenal universe, the individuals, 
and all else, perceived in Brahman, are 
only apparent. It is like seeing a snake in 
a rope in dim light. The rope does not 
actually change into a snake. The trans¬ 
formation of the rope into a snake is only 
apparent—as long as the misperception 
lasts. With the arrival of a bright light 
the rope is perceived as it is. Thus when 
the knowledge of reality dawns, no multi¬ 
plicity is seen: only the non-dual Brahman 
is perceived.’ Since the experience of the 
limited universe and of one’s own persona¬ 
lity as in or arising from Brahman, is in¬ 
explicable, the nature of may a also re¬ 
mains inscrutable. Mdyavada or the 
doctrine of maya, is also called vivaria - 
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vSda, as it offers the explanation of an 
apparent transformation ( vivarta ) of 
Brahman into the empirical universe and 
the individual souls. 

The Upanisads, which embody the mys¬ 
tical experiences of the Vedic seers and 
which form the foundation of Sankara’s 
non-dualistic philosophy, declare in many 
passages that the non-dual Brahman alone 
is the one all-pervading Being or Exis¬ 
tence which is the substratum and sub¬ 
stance of the phenomenal universe. 
Thus: 

’In the beginning, my dear, this 
[universe] was Being {sat) alone, one 
only without a second. Some say that 
in the beginning this was non-being 
(asat) alone, one only without a second: 
and from that non-being was bom. 
‘But how, indeed, could it be thus, my 
dear? How could being be bom from 
non-being? No, my dear, it was Being 
alone that existed in the beginning, one 
only without a second.’ 

’... that which is the subtle essence— 
in it all that exists has its self. That 
is the True, That is the Self. That 
thou art, O Svetaketu.’ 1 
‘All this is verily Brahman. From It 
the universe comes forth, in It the uni¬ 
verse merges, and in It the universe 
breathes ...’ 2 

‘There is one who is the eternal Rea¬ 
lity among non-eternal objects, the one 
[truly] conscious Entity among con¬ 
scious objects, and who, though non¬ 
dual, fulfils the desires of many. 
Eternal peace belongs to the wise, who 
perceive Him within themselves—not 
to others.’ 

‘Whatever there is—the whole universe 
—vibrates because it has gone forth 
from Brahman, which exists as its 
Ground... Those who know It be¬ 
come immortal.’ 3 

Sankara, in his commentaries on the 
above texts and on many others, 4 makes it 

1 ChSndogya-upanifad, VI. ii. 1-2; viii. 7 
*ibid.. III. xiv. 1 

3 Kafha-upanisad ( K. U.) , II. ii. 13 ; iii. 2 

4 Vide for instance, Sankara’s commentaries 
on Taittlriya-upanifad, II. 6-7; K. U., II. iii. 
12-3; Mundaka-upani$ad, I. i. 7 


perfectly clear that Reality or Being is the 
essence of creation: it is only the mould of 
name and form that is insubstantial. Just 
as when pots and pans are manufactured 
out of clay or ornaments out of gold, the 
substance of clay or gold remains intact, 
so with Reality. What make us forget 
the substance, clay or gold, are the names 
and forms of pots and pans or ornaments. 
‘The whole world’, says Sankara in one 
place while commenting on the Brahma - 
sutras, ‘is an effect of Brahman, and is nott- 
different from It.’ In consonance with the 
teaching of the Upanisads, tracing the 
origination of the relative world to Brah¬ 
man, Sankara attributes a dual aspect to 
Brahman—‘the relative with its multipli¬ 
city engendered by names and forms, and 
the Absolute, devoid of all adjuncts’. 5 It 
is thus clear that Sankara’s purpose in em¬ 
phasizing the concept of maya is not to 
devalue the empirical world and individual 
souls as illusory, but to assert their essen¬ 
tial identity with the Absolute. That the 
essence of the phenomenal world is noth¬ 
ing btft Brahman is well brought out by a 
verse in a Vedantic treatise, ascribed by 
some scholars to Sankara himself: 

‘Every entity has five characteristics, 
namely, existence, cognizability, attrac¬ 
tiveness, form, and name. Of these, 
the first three belong to Brahman and 
the next two to the world.’ 6 

The first three characteristics correspond 
to the Existence (sat). Consciousness 
(cit), and Bliss ( ananda) of Brahman, the 
Absolute, and the latter two constitute the 
chief features of maya. 

Sages who rise beyond the relative con¬ 
sciousness experience the truth of Brah¬ 
man in the multiplicity of the phenomenal 


5 firer ff aramwtfc *Tro*«rfw«9TT Wl- 
mfafafire, afs<Kl5f RarfrnfafoftrePi i 

Sankara on lirnhmasutras , I. i. 12 

6 Drg drjya-vivcka, 20 
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world. For them, the nature of m&yfi is 
revealed. Swami Vivekananda was once 
asked by a western devotee, ‘Did Buddha 
teach that the many was real and the ego 
unreal, while Orthodox Hinduism regards 
the One as the Real, and the many as un¬ 
real?’ ‘Yes,’ answered the Swami. ‘And 
what Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and I 
have added to this is, that the Many and 
the One are same Reality, perceived by 
the same mind at different times and in 
different attitudes.' 7 A devotee once asked 
Sri Ramana Maharshi, an Advaitic sage 
of this century, ‘Is not Maya illusion?’ 
Maharshi replied: ‘Maya is used to signify 
the manifestations of the Reality. Thus 
Maya is only Reality.’ 8 

m 

When Sa&kara says or implies that 
mfiya is not real, it is to be understood 
that m3yi is not absolutely real. Absolute 
reality or paramarthika-satyatva belongs to 
Brahman alone, for It does not change a 
whit in Its essential nature. Change and 
transience characterize space-time-bound 
entities. But Brahman transcends space 
and time. Space, time, and causation— 
which may also be summarized as name 
and form—are the very stuff of maya. It 
has its ‘reality’ in the empirical existence 
of subject-object experience, where indivi¬ 
duals feel their separate egos and perceive 
the world of phenomena. So, on this level, 
maya is real. Sankara accords it empirical 
reality ( vydvaharika-satyatva ). Maya is 
is thus not unreal, in the sense of an illu¬ 
sion or dream or void. 9 Its unreality is 

7 The Complete Works of Sister Nivedlta 
(Sister Nivedita Girls’ School, 5 Nivedita Lane, 
Calcutta-3, 1967), Vol. I. p. 29 

8 Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi (3 
volumes in one) (Sri Ramanashramam, Tiru- 
vannamalai, S. India, 1968), p. 16 

9 vide Sankara's commentary on Brahma- 
sutras, IT. ii. 28-9 


stated only by comparison to the category 
of paramarthika verity. 

But man’s destiny is the realization of 
his absolute, unconditioned, infinitely bliss¬ 
ful nature. In this empirical existence, 
this real nature Is covered, as it were, by 
a veil of maya, otherwise called avidyS 
(nescience). This avidyd, accqrding to 
Vedantic thinkers, has a dual function, 
namely, avarana and viksepa (veiling and 
projection). Since the infinite, real nature 
of the soul is covered, man identifies him¬ 
self with his ego, mind, body and senses, 
and becomes entangled in a plethora of 
relations with the phenomenal world. The 
power of maya in hiding the real nature 
of the soul and conjuring up finite ego- 
based entanglements is very well illustrated 
by the following story: 

‘Indra, the king of the gods, once be¬ 
came a pig, wallowing in mire. He 
had a she-pig and a lot of baby pigs, 
and was very happy. Then some gods 
saw his plight, and came to him, and 
told him: “You are the king of the 
gods, you have all the gods under your 
command. Why are you here?” But 
Indra said, “Never mind; I am all 
right here: I do not care for heaven, 
while I have this sow and these little 
pigs.” The poor gods were at their 
wits’ end. After a time they decided 
to slay all the pigs one after another. 
When all were dead, Indra began to 
weep and mourn. Then the gods 
ripped his pig-body open, and he came 
out of it and began to laugh when he 
realized what a hideous experience he 
had had—he, the king of the gods, to 
have become a pig, and to have thought 
that that pig-life was the only life!’ 

Most of us are more or less in the situa¬ 
tion of Indra in the story, being deeply 
attached to our egos and the webs or rela¬ 
tions we have woven. But then mSya it¬ 
self will not allow us human beings to 
forget our true nature altogether! She has 
such disconcerting paradoxes within her¬ 
self, that she will shock us repeatedly till 
we are utterly out of our slumber of igno- 
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ranee. Human life is full of inexplicable 
contradictions and insoluble riddles. Man 
has an insatiable desire to know. But 
finality can never be reached in any direc¬ 
tion. Man wants to cling firmly to life. 
But the inevitable fact of death mocks at 
this clinging. Acquisition and enjoyment 
are the goals of the majority. But penury 
and misery are the common fate of most 
of them. Thinkers, philosophers, and 
social and political leaders want to usher 
in the millennium, but find that problems 
of individuals and societies become more 
and more complex: in the place of one 
problem solved, five more sprout. Pushed 
and pummelled from within and without, 
man at last begins to perceive that the con¬ 
tradictions of may! cannot be solved by 
going deeper into maya, but only by tran¬ 
scending it. To transcend maya is to reach 
the Absolute where all contradictions 
cease, and to realize that what appears to 
be caught within the network of maya is 
also the same Absolute Reality. 

A well-known prayer in the Brhadaran- 
yaka-upanisad appeals to the Lord to lead 
the devotee from the unreal to the Real, 
from darkness to Light, from death to 
Immortality. What is referred to here as 
unreality, darkness and death, is multipli¬ 
city, wrought by maya. But the way to 
the great Beyond also lies through maya 
—a strange mixture of truth and untruth, 
darkness and light. The great fact that 
such a passage is possible—as witnessed by 
saints and sages—shows that maya is not 
utterly false. As Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
has expressed it: 

If the world were altogether unreal, 
we cannot progress from the unreal to 
the Real. If a passage is possible from 
the empirical to the Real, the Real is 
to be found in the empirical also. The 
ignorance of the mind and the senses 
and the apparent futilities of the human 
mind are the material for the self-ex¬ 
pression of that Being, for its unfold¬ 


ing. Brahman accepts world existence. 
Ine Ultimate Reality sustains the play 
of the world and dwells in it.’ 10 

By overcoming the effects of the projec¬ 
tive power of may! and by cleaving 
through its veils, we destroy maya and 
realize our true nature. This can be done 
by taking recourse to the positive, helpful 
aspect of maya, called vidyd-mdya (maya 
of knowledge) and detaching oneself 
utterly through alert discrimination from 
its opposite, avidyd-mayd. Qualities such 
as discrimination, {renunciation, self-con¬ 
trol, detachment, contemplativeness, and 
humility, constitute vidyd-mdya. The 
mind purified and directed back on itself, 
in deep contemplation of the Reality, gets 
the power of rending the meshes of 
space-time-causation, the veil thrown by 
maya over every soul. Similarly, the 
devotee who takes up a divine form or the 
personality of an Incarnation of God, for 
meditation, and the holy name for repeti¬ 
tion, thereby claims the aid of vidyd-mdya 
to transcend maya itself by realizing the 
divine Ideal which is none other than 
Brahman in Its personal aspect. By thus 
transcending maya, we attain true freedom, 
bliss, and wisdom. By such realization of 
the Reality, one’s vision is completely 
transformed. ‘Turning one’s sight into 
wisdom-vision, one should see this world 
as made of Brahman. That is the noblest 
gaze, and not the one directed to the tip 
of one’s nose.’ 11 The eyes of such a wise 
• man cease to see the distinctions of the 
relative and Absolute, the lower and 
higher, the limited and unlimited. Sri 
Ramakrishna, who had himself attained 
this type of vision, the ‘spiritual eye’, 
speaks metaphorically of the perception of 
a man of wisdom, thus: 

10 S. Radhakrishnan: The Principal Upani- 
jtads (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 
1953), p. 85 

33 Sankara : AparokfSnubhati, 116 
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‘Some have heat'd of milk, some have 
seen milk, and some have dcunk milk. 
He who has merely heard of it is 
“ignorant”. He who has seen it is a 
jnani. But he who has drunk it has 
vijnana, that is to say a fuller know¬ 
ledge of it. After having the vision of 
God one talks to Him as if He were 
an intimate relative. That is vijnana. 
‘...You want to climb to the roof; then 
you must eliminate land leave behind 
all the steps, one by one. The steps 
are by no means the roof. But after 
reaching the roof you find that the 
steps are made of the same materials 
—brick, lime, and brick-dust—as the 
roof. It is the Supreme Brahman that 
has become the universe and its living 
beings and the twenty-four cosmic 
principles. That which is Atman has 
become the five elements... 

‘After attaining vijnana one can live in 
the world as well. Then one clearly 


realizes that God Himself has become 
the universe and all living beings, that 
He is not outside the world.’ 13 

In conclusion we may recollect here a 
verse from the Mahabharata which asserts 
the reality of both the creation with its 
creatures, and the Absolute: 

‘Brahman is true, the universe is true, 
and true, verily, is Pxajapati (lord of 
creation). All beings are born of the 
Truth. This universe, filled with living 
beings, is true.’ 13 


112 ‘M’: The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna■ (Tr. 
by Swami Nikhilananda, Pub. by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Madras 600004, 1947), pp. 367-8 

13 9f^r aw st*rt smroftr: I 

ijafa *ierrfa scu fniri ii 


LETTERS OF A SAINT 

Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 

Calcutta 

25/5/18 

Sriman-, 

Owing to illness my reply to yours of 14/5 has been delayed. Your 
body has been enfeebled, and so your mind has also become very unsteady and 
disturbed. Therefore it will not be a bad idea if you stay away from the 
Ashrama for a few months. R—— has conveyed to you the opinion of the 
Holy Mother. If, begging your food, you wander about in many places, your 
health will become still worse, and so the Holy Mother has asked you to stay 
at ... itself. In my opinion, it is truly the right thing. 

You have written, ‘Where is duty? Where is the dividend?’ That is 
right. But, concerning the hypothetical duty and dividend, there is surely no 
end to your disputation. If you had shown in action the duty and dividend, 
and then disputed, the solution would have been simple enough. Be that as it 
may, when your health gets better, then after calmly considering all aspects, 
we may decide on what is to be done. 

G—— left for Sylhet this morning. The health of the Holy Mother is 
still weak, and the possibility of the fever’s recurring is quite strong. The 
Ayurvedic treatment is going on. I had fever for a few days, but now am 
better. Accept my blessings. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 
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Sri Sri Ramajcrishna the Refuge 


Calcutta 

25th Paus. 1328 L 


My dear —■—*, 

I am glad to receive yours of 29/12/21. . . During the practice of 
ruUfi-iuddhi (purification of the nerves) the timings of inhalation and exhala¬ 
tion remain die same—there is no need to alter them. For instance: if you 
inhale for 16 countings of the japa [repetition of a mantra or Om] then for 
another 16 countings of the japa you exhale. . . 

I am keeping well. Accept my blessings. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 


Calcutta 

10th Sravan, *30 2 


My dear ——, 

Accept my blessings. Here is the reply to yours of 8lh ASadh: 2 

. (1) The general rule is to perform two prdnaydmas (yogic breathing 

exercises) each time you sit for japa and meditation, as in the morning, even¬ 
ing, etc. For example: after taking your seat for japa and meditation, perform 
one prdtvaydma, and at the end of your japa, perform another prdndyama and 
offer your japa [to the Lord] (as I have instructed you already). In the evening 
too, do likewise. For those who begin to gasp—or experience pain in the 
chest after a few days’ practice—if they keep the counting of 8—32—16,® for 
them, at first, the rule is to keep the 4—16—8 number. Prdndyama is to be 
practised on an empty stomach: that is, before taking any food. You may 
do japa with a full stomach, but do not then practise prdndyama. 

(2) If you do prdndyama at least four hours after taking food, it will 
not be wrong. Follow this rule during the day as well as night. During 
prdndyama you must think that the mantra, mingling with the breath, is rous¬ 
ing the kundalirii 4 from the muladhdra centre (located at the base of the 

iPaitfS-The ninth month of the Bengali year, usually falling within Dcocmber- 
January. 1328 (Bengali Era) corresponds to 1921-22. 

2 Srtivan : ifourth month of Bengali year, usually coinciding with July-August. 
The “*30” presumably means ELE. 1330, in this case corresponding with 1923. As&tjh 
is the month preceding £r&vap. 

8 PrSndydma consists of three processes: inhalation, retention, and exhalation. The 
numbers here refer to the numbers of seconds to be devoted to each process. 

* Kundalirii (lit., serpent-power) is the spiritual energy dormant in all people, 
which, according to the Tantra, can be aroused by spiritual disciplines, so as to rise 
through the dynamic centres, or cakras, from the mulndhara upwards. These cakras arc 
described as 'lotuses’, the sahasrdra being the highest, with a thousand petals. The 
Sjfi& just below it at level of the eyebrows, is generally said to have two petals. 
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spinal column), and is uniting it with the luminous Paramatman in the 
sahasrara centre in the head. Whatever 1 have previously told you [at the 
time of initiation], go through all those steps first in proper sequence, and 
then perform pranaydma and japa. If you practise in this manner for a few 
days, you yourself will be able to experience everything. 

(3) Meditate on the holy form of the guru in the white lotus of twelve 
petals, situated above the eyebrows. At that time you should chant the medi¬ 
tation stanza on the guru... The Lord, taking a resplendent form resembling 
the person from whom one receives initiation, resides in that lotus as the guru. 
When you engage yourself in japa, meditation, worship, etc., then first uttering 
his meditation-stanza, thinking of him, and reciting ‘A khanqta-marujaUiktiram, 
etc...’ 5 you should offer your salutations. In this matter, do in their proper 
order, whatever steps I have been telling you for so long. 

(4) Face to face: that is to say, if you are sitting facing east, think in 
this way: the Ista or Guru is sitting facing west. 

(5) The thousand-petalled lotus has many tints; it is not all of one 
colour... Know that all these ‘lotuses’ are located within the spinal column [and 
head]. All the spiritual disciplines are verily based on yoga. In this respect, 
don’t create doubts in the mind by looking into books. You will understand 
by yourself what is to be done next. 

( 6 ) ... 

(7) It is best to do japa mentally, that is, without moving the tongue, 
lips, or anything. 

(8) During japa, the repetition should be accompanied by thinking on 
the Divine form... 

Accept my blessings. Tell S-that I have received his letter and 

will reply as per convenience. Give him my blessings. 


Ever your well-wisher 
Sri Saradananda 


8 Guru-stottram (Hymn lo the Guru), from the VijnnKi&ro-tantra. The stanza of 
which these words are the beginning, nms thus: 

areptravgsrTTrf wne?f to wttwt* i 
*fw?r to ?r*r: ti 

‘Salutations to the Guru who has made it possible to realize Him, by whom this entire 
universe of movable and immovable objects is pervaded.* 



A TEMPLE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

SWAMI VIRESWAR ANANDA 


[We bring our readers here-bclow die Benedictory Address delivered 
by Revered Swami Vireswaranandaji, the President of the Rama* 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, at the dedication celebra¬ 
tions of the newly-built Temple of Sri Ramakrishna at Vivekananda 
Ashrama, Raipur, on 3 February, 1976. The Address explains in 
clear phrases and in a brief compass the significance of a temple 
dedicated to Sri Ramakrishna, and incidentally dwells on two impor¬ 
tant aspects of Sri Ramakrishna’s life and teachings; namely, reli¬ 
gious harmony and the unity of mankind.— Ed.] 


Six years back I had the pleasure of lay¬ 
ing the foundation stone of this temple. 
At that time it was a mere idea—a dream, 
you could say—but today it is an accom¬ 
plished fact. Yesterday the temple which 
was constructed and finished was con¬ 
secrated and the image of Sri Ramakrishna 
was also installed. And now he is seated 
there, blessing everyone, ‘for the good of 
many, for the happiness of many’— bahu- 
jana-hitava bahu-jana-sukhaya. 

These temples seem to be a common 
feature in every civilization. Perhaps they 
come into existence as the result of a 
psychological need in man. Man wants 
to grasp God, who is infinite, in some con¬ 
crete form and he wants some place where 
he can feel His presence. These are the 
ideas at the back of shrines in our families 
and of all the places of public worship, 
like temples, churches, and mosques. 
These have all come up to meet some 
psychological necessity or need of man, 
‘There are two types of temples’, says' 
Bhagavin £i? Krsna to Uddhava in the 
Srimad Bhdgavatam, ‘one dedicated to 
deities, [like Siva, Durga, Kali] and others, 
and the other, dedicated to incarnations 
and saints.’ Now this temple of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna comes under the second category 
<—of those dedicated to incarnations and 
saints. 

Perhaps there may be some hesitation in 
the minds of some persons, to accept 


Sri Ramakrishna as an avatara. Them I 
shall request to take him as a great saint 
of modern times. Sri Krsna further says to 
Uddhava, ‘Those who worship the saints 
with a desire will attain that desire and 
those who worship them without any de¬ 
sire will attain salvation.’ So here is a 
place for you all to worship Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, the great modern sage, if not 
avatara, and you are sure to get whatever 
you desire. All your desires will be ful¬ 
filled. And if you pray without desires 
you a tt sure to attain salvation. So this 
is a place where anyone can come and 
realize the four purusarthas (values of 
life)— dharma, artha, kdma, and moksa 
(righteousness, wealth, enjoyment, and 
emancipation). If anyone worships with 
desires, he will get dharma, artha and 
kdma; and if he worships without desires 
he will attain moksa. 

But Sri Ramakrishna was not merely a 
saint, he was something unique, a saint 
of a unique type. He had realized in his 
life through sddhands (spiritual disciplines) 
as prescribed by the various religions, that 
all religions ultimately lead to the same 
truth. So he had come to know through 
his own realizations that all religions were 
true and that they ultimately led to the 
same goal. That made him declare, ‘Jato 
mat tato path— ‘As many faiths, so many 
paths (to God-realization).’ Thus Sri 
Ramakrishna is the symbol of religious 
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unity. He is also the symbol of the unity 
of mankind. He had realized that the 
selfsame Atman was in every human be¬ 
ing, irrespective of the race or religion or 
nationality to which he belonged. The 
Atman was there behind the apparent man. 
It was there in everyone—from the brah- 
mana to the canddla (belonging to the 
lowest caste)—in the high and the low, 
in the learned and the ignorant, in the 
rich and the poor. Sri Ramakrishna rea¬ 
lized that all the differences that we see— 
differences in the colour of the skin, differ¬ 
ences in caste, differences in status—are all 
created by our ignorance; but in reality 
humanity is one. He realized the truth con¬ 
tained in the Hindi couplet, ‘Rama who was 
Da£aratha*s son is the same Rama who is 
immanent in all.’ 1 Thus Sri Ramakrishna 
made no difference between man and man; 
and so I say that this temple is open for 
worship to everyone, to whatever nationa¬ 
lity he or she may belong, to whatever 


1 aft TT*T TOW ®FT I 

tw rctre if ftzr ti 


lone 

race, or country, to whatever caste— 
brahmana or ksatriya or canddla. Be 
they rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
this temple is open to all; even to the 
people professing other religions. Be¬ 
cause they will find that Sri Ramakrishna 
is their very own, as he had realized the 
ultimate Reality by taking recourse to 
each of these religions. So this temple, I 
should say, is a universal temple where 
people are to be united as one human 
community. And particularly for our 
country this ideal of unity is very much 
needed today when we are passing through 
/Critical times. Swami Vivekananda used 
to say, ‘India belongs to Sri Ramakrishna, 
and Sri Ramakrishna is India.’ So you 
will all be united under the flag of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

I pray to him that he may bless you all 
to realize these great ideals, so that these 
twin forms of unity—unity of religion and 
unity of mankind—may spread all over 
the country, and particularly in Madhya 
Pradesh, ‘for one’s own salvation and for 
the good of all’— 'atmano mohsartham 
jagaddhitaya cot. 

Om! Peace, peace, peace! 


ESSAY ON APPLIED RELIGION 


VIGILANCE IS THE PATH TO ETERNAL, LIFE 

Swami Budhananda 


I 

Human life is proverbially short. Sankara, 
the great saint-philosopher of India, com¬ 
pares the unsteadiness of life to the 
trembling drops of water on a glossy lotus- 
leaf. And humanity has yet to see the 
man who will not die. Yet the religions of 


the world speak of eternal life. And they 
mean it, too. 

What, then, is eternal life? As under¬ 
stood in Hinduism, it is that life which is 
not affected by death. It is the actualiza¬ 
tion of the immortality of the soul here and 
hereafter. It is the life of the spirit and 
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in the spirit It is the life of the jivart- 
mukta, one who is spiritually liberated 
while living in this body. It is the life of 
attained Buddhahood. 

Vedanta speaks of the apparent man and 
the real man. The apparent man is the 
one who is bom, who grows, goes about, 
enjoys and suffers, and like animals and 
plants dies after a number of years, only 
to be reborn. He is limited and ruled by 
time, space and causality. 

The real man is the eternal spiritual 
principle in man. which neither is bom nor 
dies. It is not limited by time, space or 
causality. It is the uncaused cause of 
everything in the universe. In the indivi¬ 
dual context it is called the Atman, and in 
the cosmic context. Brahman. It is the 
Reality. It is the Absolute. It is the ulti¬ 
mate Truth. It is the One which alone 
endures from everlasting to everlasting. 

That life alone can be said to be eternal 
which is lived in the constant awareness of 
the ultimate fact that ‘I am the Atman’, 
that I am not the body, senses, or mind, 
intellect or ego. I am not composed of 
elements, I am of the nature of pure Con¬ 
sciousness untainted by any materiality. 

He who has entered this eternal life has 
become a very different person, though he 
may outwardly look like anyone else. He 
is not easily understood or followed. It 
is said in the Hindu epic the Mahabhdrata : 

‘As the path of birds in the air or of 
fish in water is invisible, even so is the 
path of the possessor of illumination.’ 1 
Again, this idea finds a different expres¬ 
sion in St. John’s Gospel: 

‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.’ 2 . 


iMah&bhfiratfl, *&anti parvan*. Chap. 259, 24 
2 John: III. $ 


But as by fins we can identify a fish, as 
by wings, a bird; as by seeing a straw 
afloat in the air we may know which way 
it is being borne by the wind, so by certain 
signs we may know a person bom of the 
spirit, one who has crossed the bounds of 
mortality and entered into eternal life, 
though it is not easy to follow his course. 

What are these signs? The world’s 
scriptures—and the Hindus’ in greatest 
detail—give many hints. Among these are: 

Such an one is not perturbed by adver¬ 
sity. Srf Krsna says intheG/fd: ‘Establish¬ 
ed in that state, one is not shaken even by 
the heaviest of afflictions.’ Even proceed 
to kill him: he will not raise his little 
finger in self-defence. 

He does not worry about anything— 
what to eat, what to wear, where to live. 
He has no problem: all his problems have 
been dissolved once and for all. He is al¬ 
ways at peace. He is incapable of doing 
any selfish or sensuous action. 

He is completely free from attachments, 
fears,” passions, and delusions inherent in 
the life of the apparent man. He does not 
cling to, long for, or desire anything. So- 
called temptations never swav his serenity. 
Sense-objects have no appeal for his senses. 

Put a garland around his neck, he is not 
elated. Insult him, he is not vexed. There 
is nothing agreeable or disagreeable to 
him. He does not seek or shun anything. 
In his eyes there is no good or evil, high 
or low, acceptable or unacceptable. He is 
same-sighted. A piece of gold or clod of 
earth, a friend or a foe—none of these 
makes any difference to him. 

We cannot add anything unto him or 
take away anything from him, for he is 
simply unconcerned like the sky. He does 
not accumulate anvthing. He does not 
emulate anybody. He has freed himself on 
all sides. He has shaken off all fetters. 

He is tolerant like the earth, patient like 
a tree, and humble like a blade of grass. 
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He is limpid like a lake without mud, 
whose bottom we can see. His thoughts, 
words, and deeds axe not in conflict with 
one another; he is always tranquil. 

He may be our neighbour. We may call 
him by his first name. Yet in his simple 
majesty he will appear to us—if our vision 
be a little clarified—like the distant peak 
of a mountain. The farther we move to¬ 
wards the peak, the farther it seems to re¬ 
cede. To all apparent men, the real man 
— the enlightened man — appears very dis¬ 
tant, though indeed he knows he is our 
own true Self. 

Therefore he is really a wonder of 
wonders. 

He is like the glowing fire, without noise 
or smoke, after the fuel is burnt low. He 
is ever blissful and ever at ease, whether 
sitting, eating, lying, or walking. He is 
never surprised. He never misses anything. 
His wisdom encompasses everything. In 
the words of Lao-tzu: 

‘[He is] self-effacing, like ice beginning 
to melt. 

Genuine, like a piece of undressed wood. 
Open-minded, like a valley. 

And mixing freely, like murky water.* 3 

His love flows everywhere. His peace is 
contagious. His presence is all-pervasive. 
Such a person sees everything in the Self 
(the Reality) and the Self in everything. 
This is what is known as life in the spirit, 
which transcends both birth and death. 
This is eternal life. 

Not that such a person’s body will not be 
overtaken by death. But having experient- 
ially known that he is not body but im¬ 
mortal Spirit, he, passing through the por¬ 
tals of death, becomes freed forever from 
the necessity of birth and death, and min¬ 
gles with the vastness of life eternal, which 
is beyond all relativity. 

3 Lin Yutang: The Wisdom of China and 
India (The Modern Library—Random House, 
New York, 1942), p. 590 


n 

We ordinary men and women obviously 
do not live our lives in the Spirit or Atman. 
For example, most of us have heard about 
our great-great-grandfathers but have never 
seen them. And we have no chance of 
seeing them, either. Likewise many of us 
have heard about the Atman, called the 
Ancient One. but have not seen It. But, 
u nlik e our ancestral fathers, the Atman is 
not dead. It is our innermost Self, closer 
to us than even our hearts. We do not 
know It yet. But one day we must inevit¬ 
ably realize this Atman—for it is our very 
own Reality. 

We ordinarily Jive our lives at the levels 
of body and mind. The Spirit or Atman 
in us is a prisoner of matter, manifesting 
itself as senses, sense-objects, and the 
mind. 

The psycho-physical life, the life of body 
and mind, is one of birth and death, char¬ 
acterized by pairs of opposites such as good 
and evil, happiness and misery, oneself and 
others. It is a temporal, nay a momentary 
life limited by time and space, ignorance 
and delusion. It is the life of the appar¬ 
ent man. 

The eternal life of the real man, how¬ 
ever, is never barred from us. In fact, the 
imprisoned Atman always is goading us 
from within, as it were, to seek It out. But 
in what way do we do that? 

In the Dhammapada, the Buddha says, 
‘Vigilance is the path to eternal life.* 4 

m 

Vigilance thus being such an important 
thing as may lead us to eternal life, we 
need to understand the concept as clearly 
as possible. The word vigilance has many 
shades of meaning and implication. 

Vigilance as a spiritual discipline can be 
practised in a variety of ways. A person 


4 Dhammapada: verse 21 
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practising vigilance will be more and more 
surprised to notice the inadequacy of his 
understanding of it For until one enters 
into life eternal, the life of the real man, 
vigilance can and must always be improv¬ 
ed. Vigilance over one’s own self is by 
its very nature self-improving. 

As the Buddha further says, ’...the wise 
imm guards his vigilance as his best trea¬ 
sure.* Indeed vigilance, which is the re¬ 
flective power of the mind, is the root of 
all other virtues. We may have personal 
charm, many qualities of head and heart, 
and also plenty of the good things of life. 
But if we have no vigilance, every single 
item of our good fortune may well turn out 
a means to our undoing. 

Vigilance is introspection, perseverance, 
and mindfulness. One who is really vigi¬ 
lant always puts forth strenuous effort to 
reach the ideal. He rouses himself by him¬ 
self, by sternly driving away sloth. And he 
guides his energies through proper restraint 
and control. His deeds are pure. He acts 
with consideration. He lives according to 
the ethical code of conduct. He looks with 
great fear on thoughtlessness. He does not 
indulge in lust or other sensual pleasures. 

As the Dhammapada beautifully puts it: 
’Earnest among the slothful, awake 
among the sleepy, the wise (vigilant) 
man advances even as a race horse does, 
leaving behind the hack.’ 8 
Such a person ’advances like a fire, con¬ 
suming every bond, both small and big’. 

IV 

If such be the characteristics of the vigi¬ 
lant, the most notable mark of the spirit¬ 
ually ignorant person is that his soul is 
under the mastery of matter. None ever 
escapes therefrom without great struggle. 
In fact most of us do not even see any 
wrong in this state of affeirs. Not only 

8 ibid., verse 29 


so—we have learned ‘reasons’ why slavery 
to the senses and dancing attendance on 

sense objects are quite in order: they are 
even honoured with the fine name of ‘duties 
of life*. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji was a literary 
giant of nineteenth-century Bengal. Once 
Sri Ramakrishna asked him, ‘What is the 
duty of man?’ ‘Eating, sleeping and sex 
gratification*, he replied. Sri Ramakrishna 
was of course utterly disgusted and did not 
hesitate to say so. For although such acti¬ 
vities doubtless have a place in life for most 
people, they can never be the true duties 
of man—what to speak of ultimate objec¬ 
tives in life. 

Those who have not yet heard the call of 
eternal life will thus not find much need 
for vigilance. The need arises only when 
we have heard the call, and our soul has 
declared revolt against the mastery of mat¬ 
ter over ourselves. This revolt is not 
against anything outside. It expresses itself 
in our life as a continuous personal encoun¬ 
ter with our lower self, as a hard inner 
struggle. 

Where the senses have ruled all the tima, 
there, in our mind, we want God to rule. 
But the senses will not so easily give up 
their age-old sovereignty. Therefore as we 
all know very well, in the initial stages of 
spiritual life, the moment we try to bring 
God into our heart. He is thrown out by 
the nearest window—if indeed He finds 
entrance at all! 

What is the meaning of the fact that we 
cannot concentrate our mind on God? It is 
just this: the senses, as agents of the lower 
self, refuse to brook any limitation on 
their mastery. The lower self will not 
accept the rule of the higher self. 

When we honestly give our lower self to 
understand that no prejudice is meant to 
its welfare by bringing God in gradually, it 
may offer some accommodation to the in- 
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trader. Yet often enough, after doing so, 
the lower self turns even religion into an 
instrument of its own fulfilment and grati¬ 
fication. Religion is thus seen to be 
espoused in most cases, not for enlighten¬ 
ment, not for liberation or love of God, 
but for being better able to eat, sleep, and 
enjoy the sense-life. 

Expressed in this way, this may appear 
offensive. But go out and see — it is a 
fact. Go within and see: we shall find it 
to be a greater fact. Where is the yearn¬ 
ing for God within our heart? As Sri 
Ramakrishna says, people shed jugfuls of 
tears for wife, children and money, but who 
weeps for God? 

There are of course millions of religious 
people in this world. Well, the vast majo¬ 
rity of them are religious for reasons that 
are comfortably worldly. As the Spanish 
mystic, Juan d’Avila, says: 

‘How many think they love Him who 
only love themselves; how many think 
they seek Him, while they only seek 
themselves! How many do we call 
spiritual who are purely carnal!’ 

Sri Krsna, however, very generously 
says in the Gltd that even such self-seeking 
devotees are also to be considered high- 
minded people. For they have at least turn¬ 
ed towards God on some pretext. They 
have given an opening to God in their lives, 
for which God would appear to be pleased. 

But those heroic souls who really and 
deliberately seek entry into eternal life, 
have addressed themselves to a task than 
which there is none in the universe more 
staggering. They aim at the complete sub¬ 
jugation of their lower self. The immen¬ 
sity of their task is well expressed in ano¬ 
ther saying of the Dhammapada\ 

‘If one man conquers in battle a thou¬ 
sand times a thousand men, and if 
another conquers himself, he is the 
greatest of conquerors.’ 8 


And this self-conquest in psychological 
terms is nothing but the attainment of per¬ 
fect purity of heart characterized by desire- 
lessness. There is no way of attaining 
purity of heart which does not demand 
vigilance. Only oneself can watch for 
one’s own impurities. Says the Dhamma¬ 
pada: 

‘By oneself the evil is done, by oneself 
one suffers; by oneself evil is left un¬ 
done; by oneself one is purified. Purity 
and impurity belong to oneself; no one 
can purify another.’ 7 
How do we work to purify ourself? First 
we have to know what we want, what 
we value. As the Dhammapada says, we 
have to hold ourself dear. Our ‘self here 
means our real Self, the Atman, not our 
apparent self, or ego, which is the seed-bed 
of all sensuality, all desire, which cause all 
the impurities of the mind. Says lire 
Dhammapada : 

‘If a man holds himself dear, let him 
watch himself carefully.’ 8 
‘As rain breaks through an ill-thatched 
house, passion will break through an 
unreflecting mind. As rain does not 
break through a well-thatched house, 
passion will not break through a well- 
reflecting mind.’ 8 

This clarion call, therefore, comes from 
the heart of Vedanta: 

‘Arise, awake, approach the great and 
learn. Like the sharp edge of a razor 
is the path, so the wise say—hard to 
tread and difficult to cross.’ 10 
There is no more urgent work to be done 
in life than this. True religion is not in¬ 
tellectual assent or dissent. It is not theo¬ 
rizing about God or moralizing about 
society. It is not in donning a particular 
kind of robe. It is in vigilance. It is in 
arising and awaking. It is in learning about 


1 verse 165 
8 verse 157 
&vss. 13, 14 

10 Katha-upanifad, I. iil, 14 


• Verse 103 
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the truth from the spiritual masters and 
bringing about transformation within our¬ 
selves, in the light of the truth thus 
learned. 

In his commentary on the above verse of 
the Katha-upanisad, Sankara says: 

‘The word “arise” here means to be 
intent upon realizing the Self or Atman, 
renouncing all other vain pursuits. The 
word “awake” here means, to get up 
from the slumber of ignorance which 
conjures up the many illusions of life, 
running after which we suffer no end 
of misery.’ 

But in order to be able to arise and 
awake and stay awake, we basically need 
what in Sanskrit is called siva-saiikalpa, or 
good intent. There is a particularly fervent 
prayer for this good intent in the Vedas, 11 
for without a mind full of auspicious inten¬ 
tions, we cannot really arise and awake. If 
the mind is perverse, we just cannot do 


1,1 “Hymn of Good Intent ( siva-sankalpa ) in 
Sukla-Yajur-veda (XXXIV. 1-6;— translation 
by Dr. V. Raghavan; The Indian Heritage — 
Publ. by Indian Institute of World Culture, 
Bangalore, 1956, pp. 27-8). It runs thus: 

‘That mind, the divine, which when one is 
wakeful or asleep, reaches far, which is the far- 
reaching light of all lights (sense of all senses), 
may that Mind of mine be of good intent. By 
which the active and the wise perform the 
duties in sacrifice and intellectual activities, that 
which is the wonder-being inside the beings, 
may that Mind of mine be of beautiful intent. 
That which is knowledge and fortitude, that 
which is the immortal light within all beings, 
without which no act is done, may that Mind 
of mine be of auspicious resolve. That immortal 
by which all is to be comprehended, by which the 
sacrifice with its seven priests grows, may that 
Mind of mine be of good intent. In whom 
Eks, S&man, and Yajus are established, like 
spokes in the hub of the wheel, in whom all 
the thought of beings is woven, may that Mind 
of mine be of good intent. That which directs 
men like a good charioteer directing his horses 
with reins, that which is established in the heart, 
is immortal and swiftest, may that Mind of 
mine be of good intent.* 


anything properly in Tegard to our spiritual 
life. There is a popular saying in India, 
which Sri Ramakrishna used often to 
quote: ‘One may have the grace of God, 
the spiritual teacher and the holy men, but 
if one does not have the grace of one’s own 
mind, everything will go to rack and ruin.* 
Therefore we should constantly pray for 
Siva-safikalpa, not only for ourselves but 
for all. One of the religious songs very 
dear to Mahatma Gandhi contains the 
significant supplication, ‘O Lord, give every¬ 
body good intentions.’ 

Whether or not we do have good inten¬ 
tions, we can infer from certain signs. 
Without good intentions the mind rushes 
after and delights in ease and luxury, idle¬ 
ness and indulgence and the like. When 
we have good intentions, the mind is in¬ 
clined towards practice of spiritual disci¬ 
plines and takes delight in the hardships of 
such living. It then abhors idleness, and 
the frivolities of life. 

But this flame of good intent is subject 
to the inclemencies of inner weather. To¬ 
day’s intent may not last tomorrow. To¬ 
day’s intensity may become tomorrow’s 
indifference. Therefore, we must take great 
care to guard this flame of good intent and 
perpetually increase its strength. Otherwise 
it is very likely that we may fall asleep 
shrouded in self-hypnosis or delusion, even 
after once arising and awaking. 

V 

There are many cases of ‘fallen angels’ 
in spiritual history. They may be said to 
have been the victims of non-vigilance. 
Whether we are monks or householders it 
does not matter, for each of these stages of 
life is an asrama, whence one strives to 
attain perfection. But if we do not hold 
firmly, watchfully to the ideal with all our 
might, no one will be able to save us from 
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falling away. The pull of our lower self 
is great indeed! 

Intre is tnis very significant exhortation 
in the Old Testament: 

‘Hear, O Israeji: The Lord our God is 
one Lord: 

• And tnou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might.’ 12 

One may be a worshipper of the personal 
God or a seeker of impersonal Reality. In 
cither case, the worshipping or the seeking 
will have to be done ‘with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might’. And this is called vigilance. With¬ 
out this, the goal will never be reached, no 
matter how clever one is. 

The Lord is said to be the Puma, the 
full, the whole, the complete One. How 
then can one attain Him without giving 
oneself fully? We cannot have all the 
pleasures of the senses, material enjoy¬ 
ments, what are called ‘the good things of 
life’—and also God: that simply does not 
happen. We have to give all our heart, 
soul, and might. Is it a joke to seek to 
enter eternal life? Sporadic awakening 
may come and does come in many a life. 
Whimsical good intentions crop up in 
many. But what is needed in spiritual life 
is a genuine awakening, a continuing awak¬ 
ening. It is not easy to keep the once-got 
awakening undimmed all the while. It re¬ 
quires heroic efforts based on deliberate, 
seasoned, steady good intent which grows 
stronger day by day. 

In her Dakshineswar days, the Holy 
Mother used to get up at 3 a.m. and, after 
a bath in the Ganga, immerse herself in 
devotions. One day, due to indisposition, 
she was a bit late to rise and sit for medita¬ 
tion. But then to her surprise she noticed 
that for some days following, she had been 
rising later and later for meditation, though 


12 Deuteronomy: VI. 4, 5 
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she was not particularly ill. Then she 
realized that, through that one day’s little 
indisposition as a pretext and a plea, the 
mind was playing tricks on her, by making 
her disposed to idleness. Knowing full well 
that in any auspicious work one requires 
sincere dedication and firm resolve, she be¬ 
came alert for the future. Now Holy 
Mother was purity itself. If even her 
mind could play tricks on her in such 
fashion for a few days, how much more 
trickery must we expect from our minds! 

The yet-unpurified mind indeed appears 
as a great confuser. It functions as agent 
of the lower self, of the apparent man, 
which constantly tries to subvert the efforts 
of the higher self. And as such it knows 
innumerable varieties of trickery. It may 
ambush us even by feigning piety. Some¬ 
times it will cajole us, sometimes flatter, 
sometimes it will threaten us in order to 
fulfil its subversive purpose. It may even 
go a long way with the higher self, nodding 
consent all the time; then in a moment of 
unawareness, it will have us trapped in 
some design of its own. And when we 
waken to this, we find it too late to escape 
without great harm. 

It is one of the most difficult tasks of 
vigilance, to foil the efforts of this enemy 
within—this impure mind. Therefore we 
always have to keep watch over our mind, 
even as it always watches us to take us 
unawares. We have to keep watch over our 
mind even in sleep. One great mystic 
says. ‘I sleep but my heart waketh.* This 
is what is called yoga-nidra in Hindu ter¬ 
minology, the sleep of a Yogi, which is so 
different from the ordinary man’s tamasic 
or abject, langourous sleep. 

Watching the mind will have to be done 
with a view to educating it to become the 
willing and devoted friend and servant of 
our higher self. Because whatever we in¬ 
tend to achieve in spiritual life will have 
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to be done through the help of the purified 
mind. In fact the purification of mind it¬ 
self is the main task of spiritual life. When 
the mind is perfectly purified, entry into 
eternal life happens automatically. 

Meister Eckhart, the great German mys¬ 
tic. says that the tendency to sin is not sin, 
but the consent to sin is the sin. Because 
of this universal problem, Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say that there must not be any 
theft in the chamber of attitude. What the 
mouth says, the mind must not belie. Ac¬ 
cording to Sri Ramakrishna, without per¬ 
fect accord of thought and deed, there is 
no defeating the sinful tendencies in man. 
Now, both this tendency and consent to sin 
come from the mind. Then how do we 
save ourselves from committing sin, with¬ 
out stopping the very tendency to consent 
to sin? 

Here comes the question of strategy in 
vigilance. Vigilance is not only a watch- 
tower above. It is also an operational 
base on the around. The lower part of the 
mind knows many tricks to trouble us. We 
need superior dexterity and strength to 
subdue it. That part of our mind with 
which we have cultivated good intent has 
to be made completely our own through 
continuous indoctrination by the higher 
self. Then that part of the mind will refuse 
to consent to sin, even if our throat is 
about to be cut. 

Thus, when the mind stands divided and 
weakened, we may through earnest spirit¬ 
ual practices gradually subdue the lower 
part—-by deprivation of sense impressions. 
Then the whole mind will refuse to give 
consent to sin. In other words, being 
purified, it has become wholly the friend 
of the higher self. 

This accomplished, we are on the thres¬ 
hold of eternal life, which as we shall see, 
can be reached through the practice of any 


of the four yogas known in Hinduism, 

As we quoted from the Katha-upanisad, 
‘Like the sharp edge of a razor is the path, 
so the wise say—hard to tread and diffi¬ 
cult to cross.’ The path leading to eternal 
life is no more comfortable than the razor’s 
edge. But given perfect vigilance, even 
this most difficult journey can be success¬ 
fully completed. Men have done this in 
different lands down the centuries. There 
is no reason why we, also, cannot do it. 

VI 

It is important to know that vigilance, 
except in its preliminaries, is not practised 
in the same way in all the yogas. 

The deluded traveller in the desert runs 
after the mirage in a vain effort to quench 
his thirst. A man walking in insufficient 
light mistakes a rope for a snake. Such 
are the false expectations and false fears 
from which people suffer. But these suffer¬ 
ings can also be removed. When the true 
nature ot the desert, and of the rope, is 
revealed to them by a wise man they no 
longer have to suffer from false hopes and 
fears. They can then begin to regain their 
peace of mind. 

What are we doing all our life? We are 
either running after or running away from 
things, out of false hopes or false fears. 
And this causes all the worries and mise¬ 
ries of life. The root cause of these mise¬ 
ries is in the non-perception of the true 
nature of the Atman. Through delusion 
we associate the Self or Atman with what 
is not-Self, such as name, form, or action. 
Through ignorance we consider It as the 
doer, the instrument, the enjoycr of the 
fruits of action. From such false know¬ 
ledge of the Self—which is eternally free, 
complete in Itself, beyond all wants and 
miseries—-arise all our sufferings. There¬ 
fore, the task is to watchfully separate the 
Self from not-Self, and to stay in the Self. 
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It is however not easy to break this long 
habit o£ ignorance. It must be done 
through vigilant discrimination between 
Self and not-Self, and meditation on the 
Self. This then is the way in which vigi¬ 
lance is practised in the disciplines of 
jnana-yoga, or path of knowledge. 

There is the mythical bird called cataka, 
which does not drink ordinary water. It 
may be dying of thirst, though all rivers 
and lakes are full of water, but it will not 
drink that water. It drinks only rain¬ 
water—but not the water of all rains. It 
drinks only that which falls when the star 
Svati is in the ascendant. So it watches 
for the rise of Svati. This is the mood of 
the devotee who really loves God. 

One of the greatest medieval mystics 
of India, a queen named Mini, considered 
Krsna as her Beloved, and worshipped 
Him through a constant flow of most mov¬ 
ing songs. Expressing the anguish of her 
soul in one of these songs Mira says: 

‘My eyes pine for the sight of you; 

Since you left me, my Lord, I find no 
rest. 

My bosom heaves at your name, sweet 
name! 

With gaze fixed on your path I await 
your return. 

The night seems long as half a year. 

Oh, to whom shall I recount the pangs 
of my separation? 

Friends, I feel as if a knife is gouging 
my eyes. 

When will you meet me, O Lord of 
Mira, 

You who bestow joy and allay pain? 

For you night after night I keep vigil 

And make the same lament.* 

From this song we have an idea how r 
those who deeply love a personal God pant 
for Him. This love may be of different 
types: it need not necessarily be that of a 
bride for the bridegroom. It can be the 
love of the child for the parents, or of 
friend for friend. Tt can also be the love 
of the servant for the master. 


It is the nature of love to make us want 
to be near the beloved person. We want 
to see him, hear him, embrace him. The 
devotee seeks to be united with the Lord 
in a variety of ways. He wants to see Him 
not only without but also within his heart. 
Therefore he meditates on Him. He does 
not like to tire his eyes seeing the varied 
things of the world. He wants to make 
them blessed with the vision of the Lord 
alone. But where is the Lord? He prays 
and weeps for Him, calls Him by His name 
ceaselessly, or sings, feeling sure He is 
hearing; he offers in His name the best 
things he can gather, thinking He is wait¬ 
ing to accept them all. 

This is how vigilance is practised in 
bhakti-yoga or the path or devotion, 
through japa or repetition of the Lord’s 
name with one-pointed yearning, prayer, 
and worship, which eventually lead to the 
vision of the Lord. 

Every work we do produces an effect. In 
(Sanskrit) terminology the latter is called 
karma-phala, or fruit of action, which we 
shall have to reap. According to the law 
of karma, if we do not in this life finish 
reaping these fruits, we shall be bom again 
to work out our karma. And naturally, 
when bom again we create fresh karma for 
ourself through good and bad actions, for 
reaping the results of which again we shall 
have to be bom. And this has to' go on 
seemingly ad infinitum. This is the way 
karma-yoga describes the bondage of the 
soul. Unless we break this chain of karma 
somewhere, the soul cannot be liberated. 

There are basically two ways of break¬ 
ing these fetters. One is for the karma- 
yogin who believes in the personal God; 
the other, for the one who seeks the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman. The former does every 
work as worship, as the instrument in the 
Lord’s hands, and wholeheartedly offers all 
the fruits of his action to the Lord. Thus, 
the scriptures say, he becomes free from 
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the necessity of reaping these fruits, and 
breaks the chain of karma. The karma- 
yogirt who seeks the knowledge of Brah¬ 
man has constantly to remember the fact 
that the Atman never works. It is the de¬ 
tached Witness of all work. The work is 
actually done by the gunas, which consti¬ 
tute our body, mind, ego, and everything 
else in the universe. When, through great 
struggle, the aspirant gets established in 
this right knowledge and actually perceives 
his Atman as the detached witness, he is 
freed from ihe bondage of actions. 

Whichever may be our approach—offer¬ 
ing all the fruits of our action to the Lord, 
or knowing the Atman as the detached 
witness—in each of these, ever-wakeful 
attention is needed so that there may not 
be the slightest delinquency in the attitude 
nor any fraud in the heart. 

This is the way vigilance is practised in 
karma-yoga. 

If the Atman is within us, how is it that 
we do not see It? We do not see the 
Atman because of the modifications of the 
mind. Consider a lake whose surface is 
disturbed by waves. When there are no 
waves, through its placid water we can see 
the bottom of the lake. Likewise, if only 
we could succeed in quelling the waves of 
the mind, we could see the Atman, its sub¬ 
stratum. According to Patafijali, the great 
teacher of Yoga, these ‘waves’ are due to 
the endless desires—attraction of sense-ob¬ 
jects for the senses—to which the mind 
provides the connecting link. He therefore 
defines Yoga as perfect restraint of the 
modifications of the mind. 

But how can we quell these ever-agitat¬ 
ing modifications of the mind—that mind 
which is compared to a monkey, drunken, 
stung by scorpions, and possessed by a 
ghost? 

The only way to quell the waves of the 
mind is to stop it from serving as connect¬ 


ing-link between the senses and their ob¬ 
jects. And this we can never do unless we 
renounce all desires for enjoyment. Please 
also remember that even if we succeed tem¬ 
porarily in restraining the desires of our 
conscious mind, still the mysterious and 
elusive subconscious—which is the seed¬ 
bed of those desires—remains to be tackled. 
How much harder must be this task! 

And yet, this is where and how the raja- 
yogin practises vigilance. 

Vigilance is the secret of all sadhand 
or spiritual disciplines, the successful prac¬ 
tice of which leads one to eternal life. As 
one continues to practise vigilance, the time 
comes when the habit becomes so strong 
that one becomes the personification of 
vigilance, as it were. 

First we must hold a torch in our hand. 
But if we become the very torch itself, what 
need has this torch of another? This is 
going beyond the need of vigilance. 

The mood of such a person, who has 
gone beyond the need of the conscious 
practise '"of vigilance, is vividly expressed 
by Ramprasad, the great Indian mystic, in 
a song: 

‘A man has come to me from a country 
where there is no night. 

And now I cannot distinguish day from 
night anv longer: 

Rituals and devotions have all grown 
profitless for me. 

My sleep is broken; how can I slumber 
any more? 

For now I am wide awake in the sleep¬ 
lessness of yoga. 

O Divine Mother, made one with Thee 
in voea-sleen at last. 

My slumber I have lulled asleep for 
evermore. 

I bow mv head, savs Prasad, before 
desire and liberation: 

Knowine the secret that Kali is one 
with the highest Brahman, 

( Contd. on page 274) 
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Introduction 

This university is one of the hundred or 
so centres of what is called ‘higher educa¬ 
tion’ in our country. These are termed 
higher in relation to the institutions of 
secondary education called high schools. 
As the whole concept of the nature and 
role of this high and higher education is 
facing serious challenges from the contem¬ 
porary human situation in all parts of the 
world, as much as in our own countiy, it 
is but relevant that our people, especially 
our students and teachers, subject it to a 
critical and searching scrutiny; and I 
propose to do this, briefly, in this address, 
in the light of what I have gathered out 
of the finest heritage of the East and the 
West, namely, spirituality and science. 

Unesco Education Report: 

Learning to Be 

Already, the unesco has done useful 
work in this field through its International 
Commission for the Development of Educa¬ 
tion under the Chairmanship of M. Edgar 
Faure, former Prime Minister and Educa¬ 
tion Minister of France. That Commis¬ 
sion has issued a preliminary report under 
the significant title: Learning to Be: The 
World of Education Today and Tomorrow. 
In the letter dated 18 May 1972 addressed 


to the Director-General of the unesco, 
while presenting the Report, the Chair¬ 
man writes: 

‘Four basic assumptions underlay our 
work from the start. The first, which 
was indeed the justification for the task 
we undertook, is that of the existence 
of an international community which, 
amidst the variety of nations and cul¬ 
tures, of political options and degrees 
of development, is reflected in com¬ 
mon aspirations, problems, and trends, 
and in its movement towards one and 
the same destiny. The corollary to this 
is the fundamental solidarity of govern¬ 
ments and peoples, despite transitory 
differences and conflicts. 

‘The second is belief in democracy, 
conceived of as implying each man’s 
right to realize his own potential and to 
share in the building of his own future. 
The keystone of democracy, so con¬ 
ceived, is education—not only educa- 
cation that is accessible to all, but edu¬ 
cation whose aims and methods have 
been thought out afresh. 

The third assumption is that the aim 
of development is the complete deve¬ 
lopment of man. in all the richness of 
his personality, the complexity of his 
forms of expression and his various 
commitments—as individual, member 
of a family and of a community, citizen 
and producer, inventor of techniques 
and creative dreamer. 

‘Our last assumption is that only an 
over-all, life-long education can pro- 
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dace the kind of complete man the 
need for whom is increasing with the 
continually more stringent constraints 
tearing the individual asunder. We 
should no longer assiduously acquire 
knowledge once and for all, but learn 
how to build up a continually evolving 
body of knowledge all through life— 
“learn to be”.’ i 

Learning to Be: An Indian 
Evaluation 

A brief review of the Report, from the 
Indian point of view, will be instructive in 
this context; I deal with it here on the 
lines of my communication on the Report 
submitted to the Indian National unesco 
Commission in April 1973. 

The authors of the Report have assessed 
the world’s educational problems in a 
thorough manner. It must be pointed out, 
however, that they have not given sufficient 
attention to, and a deep probe into, the 
‘Goals’ of education and into the develop¬ 
ing of modern ‘Scientific Humanism’ into 
a more comprehensive scientific frame for 
all aspects of human life, by incorporating 
into it the rational insights arising from a 
depth-study of human nature which ancient 
India's Upanisads, to name only one of 
such sources, have bequeathed to all hu¬ 
manity. The Upanisads ‘have given me 
much new knowledge of human nature’ 
says the late Sir Julian Huxley, British 
biologist, in a personal communication. 

The authors’ treatment of the important 
subjects of educational ‘Goals’ and 
‘Scientific Humanism*, does not take 
into account the nature and technique of 
that dimension of human growth which 
makes the human ego expand, from its 
subjection to organic limitations, into the 
freedom of the unlimited dimension of his 
true self, from man’s individuality centred 
in his ego into his personality centred in 
his true self Individuality centred in the 

1 Learning to Be .... pp. v-vi 


ego is compared by the late Bertrand 
Russell to a billiard ball, which can have 
only one relation to other billiard bails, 
namely, collision. But man as personality can 
enter into other people, communicate with 
them, ’dig’ affections in others. As uelineu 
by Sir Julian Huxley, ‘Persons are in¬ 
dividuals who transcend their merely 
organic individuality in conscious parti¬ 
cipation.’ 

This evolution of the individual into the 
person is what Vedanta calls the spiritual 
growth of man and what twentieth- 
century biology calls the psychosocial 
evolution of man. lhis subject constitutes 
the science of man in depth, the science 
of the true self of man, what the Upam- 
sads call adhyatmavidyd, and what Sir 
Julian desired modem Western thought to 
develop into, namely, ‘a Science of Human 
Possibilities’. This is the science and 
technique which enable man to direct his 
evolution from the organic to the speci¬ 
fically human psycho-social dimension. The 
physical sciences can never, by themselves, 
achieve this evolution for man; but they 
can provide him with the necessary ex¬ 
ternal conditions for it. ‘Science can dena¬ 
ture plutonium, but it cannot denature evil 
in the heart of man’, says Einstein, fo 
this can be added the assessment made by 
several scientists, especially in the post- 
Second World War period, that physical 
sciences can only create conditions for 
man’s happiness, but cannot ensure that 
he is happy. 

The statement on page 154 of Learning 
to Be that ‘never until now has he [man] 
stretched to such limits his attempts to 
elucidate the mystery of the inner world’, 
I am sorry to point out, totally ignores 
and overlooks the vital contributions to 
human knowledge in this great field made 
by the sages of the Upanisads from their 
scientific and penetrating investigations 
into the profound mystery of the inner 
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nature of man, compared with which 
modem Western contributions are mere 
scratches on the surface, as remarked by 
Sir Julian Huxley. 

The stress of the authors on page 14b 
on 4 the need for self-control, scientific 
method, and ethical training’, and their 
statement on page 153 that 'in educational 
activities, anything designed to help man 
live at peace with himself, anything which 
draws him out of unhappy isolation and 
loneliness, also helps towards harmony 
among the peoples’, and on page 154 that 
‘his knowledge of his own powers spreads 
to knowledge of his own consciousness', 
and their emphasis on page 157 that ‘the 
truer he is to himself, the more closely he 
follows the laws of his nature and his own 
calling, the nearer he comes to humanity’s 
common calling and, in addition, the 
better able he is to communicate with other 
people'—these are all admirable sentiments 
and statements which, however, cannot be 
derived from, and sustained by, any of the 
data on human nature furnished by the 
current physical sciences or Scientific 
Humanism. But all these desirable deve¬ 
lopments in man can be derived from, and 
sustained fully by, the depth-data furnished 
by the Vedantic study of man. These 
developments are the by-products of what 
Vedanta calls the spiritual growth of man, 
jover and above his physical and mental 
growths, and what twentieth-century bio¬ 
logy calls the evolution of man rising from 
the organic to the psycho-social levels. 

It has become clear that man, in the 
modem age, has no knowledge of the pro¬ 
found mystery of his inner nature, and 
has failed to raise—has not been taught to 
raise—his psychic energies, enormously 
augmented by modern developments, 
from the organic to the psycho-social level 
of evolution, in spite of his being in the 
best of circumstances to do so in view of 
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his mastery, through his physical sciences 
and technology, of his external environ¬ 
ment. and has, consequently, become stag¬ 
nant at his organic level. It is precisely for 
this reason that he plays the contemporary 
tragic role of inner poverty and weakness 
in the context of . external affluence and 
power, of a lonely individual in an environ¬ 
ing crowd, of increasing boredom and un- 
creativeness within, in the context of 
mechanical efficiency, inventiveness, and 
excitements without. 

The remedy for this individual and 
social distortion obviously lies in the con¬ 
tinuation of man’s evolution beyond the 
organic level, or the continuation of his 
growth, beyond the physical and the 
mental, into the spiritual level. There is 
a science and technique of this spiritual 
growth, of this higher evolution. And this 
forms, or ought to form, according to 
Vedanta, the central core of any meaning¬ 
ful education in the case of a being so 
high in the scale of evolution as man. 

It is only then that the very meaningful 
concepts of Life-long Education, of Edu¬ 
cation for a Complete Man, of Education 
to Be and not merely Education to Do, 
will become fruitful. Otherwise, these 
very beautiful and significant concepts, 
which find powerful endorsement in the 
following utterance of Sri Ramakrishna: 
As long as I live, so long do 1 learn, may 
become reduced, in spite of the sincere 
protestations of the authors of Learning to 
Be, to the mere acquisition of newer and 
newer information and talents throughout 
life. This Learning to Be will shine better 
in the light of the depth study of man 
given in Vedanta. 

Education as Learning to Do and 
Learning to Be 

Learning to be and learning to do have 
to become two inseparable aspects of any 
education designed to help the human 
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child to achieve life fulfilment. Modem 
education all over the world has so far 
concentrated only on the learning to do 
aspect. The high efficiency achieved by 
modem Western man and the Japanese in 
this field is the product of the discipline 
of physical science and its technological 
fruits. Our own country, though back¬ 
ward in this field at the beginning of the 
modem period, is steadily catching up 
since our political independence. When all 
our children, from the primary to the 
school final levels, apart from the few that 
go up to the university levels, will receive 
the blessings of education in modem 
science, reinforced by a wide range of 
technical training courses, we can expect 
to see a high level of practical efficiency 
in our nation. That will mark a tre¬ 
mendous augmentation of the human 
energy resources in our country unprece¬ 
dented in our long history. We have to 
take all steps to orient our current educa¬ 
tional processes in the direction of motivat¬ 
ing and guiding our students to acquire the 
energy resources available from know¬ 
ledge, organization, and self-discipline. 
‘The nation must acquire scientific pluck 
and genius’, said Swami Vivekananda even 
at the close of the last century. Our philo¬ 
sophy assures us that vast energy resources 
are present in every child; education is the 
tapas, discipline, that helps in making 
them manifest, like the striking that mani¬ 
fests the ‘tire’ already present in a match- 
stick. 

Education to Foster Imagination 

But, learning to do, if carried too far 
without a corresponding stress on learning 
to be, will result in distortions in the 
human psyche and in the human social 
situation. These distortions, and the con¬ 
sequent human unfulfilments, constitute 
the dismal shadow on the otherwise bright 
human horizon of the modem scientific 
4 
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age. Practical efficiency, resulting from 
the training of the intellect and the will, 
in a context of physical health and vitality 
and yoked to an endless pursuit of organic 
satisfactions, may lead to the stifling of the 
imagination and of the spirit of creativity, 
and a general sagging of spirit. This is 
already afflicting modem civilization, in¬ 
cluding the stifling of the roots of pure 
science by the charms of the fruits of 
applied science. It reveals jthe age-old 
truth that the pursuit of profit, power, and 
pleasure can be only counter-productive, 
can only lead man to alienation, sorrow, 
and unfulfilment, if carried too far and 
without the guidance of a deeper philo¬ 
sophy of man. Training of the imagina¬ 
tion is necessary to foster creativity; it is 
the energy behind pure science, art. ethics, 
and religion. Referring to the importance 
of this faculty, Lenin said: 

‘This is an extremely precious faculty. 
To think that it is only indispensable 
to poets is a mistake and a foolish pre¬ 
judice. It is even needed in mathe¬ 
matics, for without imagination neither 
differential nor integral calculus would 
have been invented’. 2 

The scope of current higher education 
in India and the world outside is thus 
severely restricted due to its undue stress 
on learning to do; it has to be widened to 
include also learning to be. This is the 
only way by which the current situation of 
‘human skill as to means’ accompanied 
by ‘human folly as to ends’, as remarked 
by the late Bertrand Russell, can be trans¬ 
formed into human wisdom as to 
ends; and ‘it follows that’, he con¬ 
cluded by warning, ‘unless men increase in 
wisdom as much as in knowledge, increase 
of knowledge will be increase of sorrow’. 3 


2 V. I. Lenin: Complete Works, Vol. 45, fifth 
edition 

3 Impact of Science on Society, pp. 120-1 
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'Learning to Be’ V. Adhyatmavidya 

The nature and content of all education 
for learning to be, as much as for learning 
to do, depends upon human insights into 
the nature of man and his possibilities. 
All education derives its scope and direc¬ 
tion from the philosophy of man lying be¬ 
hind it. If that philosophy sees man only 
as a product of material forces, and as a 
seeker of organic satisfactions, without any 
spiritual dimension beyond, education 
under its guidance must manifest, at some 
stage, qualitative privations in man and 
society. This is the state of man in 
modern Western civilization; it views him 
only in terms of physics and chemistry, 
biology and behaviouristic psychology. 
Such a materialistic philosophy touches 
man only on the surface, touches 
only ‘man, the known’, and fails to com¬ 
prehend ‘man, the unknown’, in the strik¬ 
ing terminology of the American scientist, 
the late Alexis Carrel. It may produce 
striking results in the short run, but prove 
disastrous in the long run. There is need 
to view man in depth; there is need for a 
new science, ‘a science of human possibi¬ 
lities’, as demanded by Sir Julian Huxley. 

The world outside, as much as most 
people in India itself, do not yet know 
that it was such a science of human possi¬ 
bilities that India developed ages ago in 
her Upanisads and the Gita, and has con¬ 
tinued to foster up to our own times, as 
VedSnta and Yoga, as the adhyatmavidya, 
the vidyd or science of man in depth, the 
science and technique of a comprehensive 
spirituality encompassing action as well as 
contemplation, learning to do as well as 
learning to be. Indian philosophy sees 
no conflict between ‘man, the known’ and 
‘man, the unknown’, between the physical 
man and the spiritual man. 

It is high time that our people today, 
particularly our teachers and students, 
turn their critical interest and inquiry, and 


direct their searchlight of research, into 
this fascinating and rewarding constituent 
of their hoary national tradition. As we 
advance into this inquiry and research, we 
shall get an increasing grip on the human 
situation in our country, through the re¬ 
formulation and implementation of educa¬ 
tional goals and processes in the light of 
our own philosophy of man, whereby a 
happy synthesis of physical sciences with 
the science of spirituality will be achieved, 
resulting in total human enrichment, in¬ 
ternal, as well as external, qualitative as 
well as quantitative. Vedanta as the philo¬ 
sophy of man’s material and spiritual wel¬ 
fare finds a beautiful statement in Sankara- 
carya’s brief introduction to his commen¬ 
tary on the Gita, which has been highly 
eulogized by Swami Vivekananda in our 
time, ‘The Vedic dharma is verily twofold, 
of the nature of action and of the nature 
of contemplation, meant to ensure the 
material welfare and the spiritual libera¬ 
tion of all beings, and conducive to the 
maintenance (in steady health) of the world 
order’. 4 

The Indian Vision of the Spiritual 
Unity of all Existence 

The Mundaka-upanisad opens with a 
question, in its third verse, put by a seeker 
by name Saunaka to Ahgirasa, a house¬ 
holder and spiritual teacher, ‘What is that 
(Truth), O blessed one, by knowing which 
all this manifested universe becomes 
known?’ 5 To this, the teacher gives a 


4 fafapsft f* sr^ftTH«rol 
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vide The Complete Works (Advaita Asfrrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P.), Vol. Ill 
(1960), p. 328. for Swamiji's eulogy of San¬ 
kara’s commentary on the Gita. 
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reply in which all vidya or science is classi¬ 
fied into two: para vidya, higher science 
or knowledge, and apara vidya, lower 
knowledge; and the teacher defines apara 
vidya as all physical sciences, all positi¬ 
vistic knowledge, including all the second¬ 
hand spiritual knowledge contained in the 
sacred Vedas and other sacred books of 
religions. And he defines para vidya as 
yaya tat aksaram adhigamyate —‘that by 
which the imperishable Reality, Brahman 
or God, is realized’. The sages of the 
Upanisads, after a critical and penetrating 
search into the depth of man—‘by means 
of subtle buddhi or reason that had been 
trained by the sages in the search and dis¬ 
covery of subtle truths’, 6 as one of the 
Upanisads puts it—had discovered that 
imperishable Reality as the one and 
non-dual Self, the Atman. The opening 
verse of the Isd-upanisad proclaims this 
sublime truth in a verse which has inspired 
the philosophy of the Gita and innumer¬ 
able spiritual seekers thereafter, ‘All this 
universe, in all its changing forms, is en¬ 
veloped by the Lord’. 7 The second verse 
of chapter five of the Katha-upanisad, 
which Saii’karacarya introduces in his com¬ 
mentary in the words, ‘The Atman is 
not a dweller in the “city” of one (the 
human) body only; what else? He is the 
dweller in all bodies’, 8 says: 

‘He is the swan dwelling in the heaven 
(in the form of the sun), the air filling the 
atmosphere, the fire dwelling on the altar, 
the holy guest in the house; (He is) in ’ 
man, in gods, in the sacrifice, in the im¬ 
mensity of space; (He is) bom in water 
(as the aquatic creatures), on the earth (as 
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insects, reptiles, and mammals); (He is) 
born as (the fruit of) sacrifice, bom of the 
mountains (as rivers flowing from the 
mountains to the ocean); (He is) the True 
and the Great’. 8 

This great verse, conveying a great 
vision, occurs also in the Rg-veda 
(4.40.5), with the last word omitted. This 
is the vision that determined the Indian 
attitude to nature, to the physical, botanical, 
zoological, and human environments, not 
as an enemy to be conquered, as in the 
West, but as a friend to be understood and 
respected and used. As an enemy, man 
plunders and ravages nature; that attitude 
inevitably passes on to other human beings 
also, resulting in wars and colonial ex¬ 
ploitations and slave trade; it produces 
serious ecological imbalances, until vio¬ 
lated nature begins to violate and mutilate 
the perpetrator himself. This is the back¬ 
lash that is being experienced by modem 
man, and that is posing a serious challenge 
to human wisdom today. 

Sir J. C. Bose and the Scientific 
Vision of Unity 

The Indian vision of the spiritual unity 
of all existence is, accordingly, receiving 
responsive echoes from increasing numbers 
of thinkers and scientists in the post-war 
West; criticisms of economics of affluence, 
of gnp as the false god of economic growth, 
of the unbridled pursuit of organic satis¬ 
factions, etc., arc increasing in volume and 
intensity; and books about nature, up¬ 
holding the Indian vision and quoting 
Upanisadic passages, are coming out in 
the West more and more. One such recent 
book is The Secret Life of Plants by Peter 
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Tompkins and Christopher Bird, the sub* 
title of which reads: Astounding dis¬ 
coveries about the physical, emotional, 
and spiritual relations between plants and 
man. It is a fascinating account of the 
researches on the subject conducted in the 
United States. Soviet Russia, and other 
countries. Concluding their ‘Introduction’ 
to the book, the authors say: 

‘Evidence now supports the vision of 
the poet and the philosopher that plants 
are living, breathing, communicating 
creatures, endowed with personality 
and the attributes of soul. It is only 
we, in our blindness, who have insisted 
on considering them automata...’ 

What is of special interest to us in India, 
and to us in West Bengal, is its chapter 6, 
entitled ‘Plant Life Magnified a Hundred 
Million Times’, containing a moving and 
vivid account of the pioneering work of 
the late Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose in this 
vital field over five decades ago. The 
authors present, in the opening paragraph, 
the Bose Institute in Calcutta as the ‘Indian 
Temple of Science’ bearing the inscription: 
‘This temple is dedicated to the feet of 
God for bringing honour to India and 
happiness to the world’. 

Starting his work of scientific research, 
in the field of physics, in a small twenty- 
foot square room for a laboratory, and 
creating his own tools and instruments, 
Bose demonstrated the existence and pro¬ 
pagation of wireless waves in 1895 in Cal¬ 
cutta. His work in physics led him imper¬ 
ceptibly to physiology and to botany, 
which convinced him of the tenuous nature 
of the boundary line between the ‘non- 
lhcing* metals and ‘living’ plants, and of 
the truth of the ‘fundamental unity among 
the apparent diversity of nature*. And on 
10 May 1901, he addressed the Royal 
Institution in London, ending his lecture 
and experimental demonstration before a 
mixed appreciative, sceptical, scientific 
audience with these words: 


‘I have shown you this evening auto¬ 
graphic records of the history of stress 
and strain in the living and non-living. 
How similar are the writings! So 
similar indeed that you cannot tell one 
apart from the other. Among such 
phenomena, how can we draw a line of 
demarcation and say, here the physical 
ends, and there the physiological 
begins? Such absolute barriers do not 
exist. 

‘It was when I came upon the mute 
witness of these self-made records, and 
perceived in them one phase of a per¬ 
vading unity that bears within it all 
things—the mote that quivers in ripples 
of light, the teeming life upon our 
earth, and the radiant suns that shine 
above us—it was then that I under¬ 
stood, for the first time, a little of that 
message proclaimed by my ancestors 
on the banks of the Ganges thirty 
centuries ago: “They who sec but one, 
in all the changing manifoldness of 
this universe, unto them belongs Eter¬ 
nal Truth—unto none else, unto none 
else”.’ to 

Giving a sample of the Western reactions 
to these revolutionary scientific revelations 
presented by Bose during his trips to 
Europe in 1919 and 1920, the authors 
quote, what they term, the ‘usually re¬ 
served’ Times : 

‘While we in England were still steeped 
in the rude empiricism of barbaric life, 
the subtle Easterner had swept the uni¬ 
verse into a synthesis and had seen the 
one in all its changing manifesta¬ 
tions’. 11 

The authors conclude the book in these 
words: 

‘The attraction of the seer’s supersen¬ 
sible world, or worlds within worlds, 
is too great to forgo, and the stakes are 
too high, for they may include survival 
for the planet. Where the modem 
scientist is baffled by the secrets of the 
life of plants, the seer offers solutions 
which, however incredible, make more 
sense than the dusty mouthings of aca- 


*0 Peter Tompkins &. Christopher Bird: The 
Secret Life of Plants, pp. 86-7 
15- ibid., p. 94 
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demicians; what is more, they give 
philosophic meaning to the totality of 
life......* 

The Within and the Without of 
Nature 

The Upanisads, which saw all know¬ 
ledge as one, presented education as man’s 
search for knowledge in both the fields of 
apara vidya and para vidya. The first 
gives knowledge, while the second matures 
that knowledge into wisdom. Without 
this maturity into wisdom, increase of 
knowledge will be increase of sorrow, as 
said by Bertrand Russell, and as illustrated 
by Narada in our ancient Chandogya-upa - 
nisad. Without this maturity through 
pard vidya, in some form or other, all 
apara vidya, as history has demonstrated in 
the past and the modern West is demons¬ 
trating tragically in our own time, reduces 
itself into ‘human skill as to means and 
human folly as to ends’. 

Man masters the means through the 
physical sciences, which study the without 
of nature; and he gets the capacity to 
wisely direct these means to worthy crea¬ 
tive ends through the science of spirituality, 
which studies the within of nature. As 
evolution proceeds from the cosmic to the 
organic dimension, through the first evolu¬ 
tionary breakthrough of matter develop¬ 
ing the capacity to duplicate itself in the 
living cell, it discloses, in the fact of 
awareness or incipient mentality first dis¬ 
closed by nature in the cell, a within 
dimension to nature which, getting clarified, 
defined, and becoming the identifying 
feature of organic systems as evolution 
proceeds, becomes striking and unique, 
through a second breakthrough, as self- 
awareness and self-knowledge, when it rises 
to the level of man. ‘Up to now has 
science ever troubled to look at the world 
other than from without'!', 12 asks palaeon- 
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tologist Teilhard de Chardin, and pro¬ 
ceeds: 

‘In the eyes of the physicist, nothing 
exists legitimately, at least up to now, 
except the without of things. The 
same intellectual attitude is still per¬ 
missible in the bacteriologist, whose 
cultures (apart from substantial diffi¬ 
culties) arc treated as laboratory re¬ 
agents. But it is still more difficult in 
the realm of plants. It tends to be¬ 
come a gamble in the case of a biolo¬ 
gist studying the behaviour of insects 
or coelenterates. It seems merely 
futile with regard to the vertebrates. 
Finally, it breaks down completely with 
man, in whom the existence of a within 
can no longer be evaded, because it is 
the object of a direct intuition and the 
substance of all knowledge.’^ 

And de Chardin continues: 

‘It is impossible to deny that, deep 
within ourselves, an “interior” appears 
at the heart of beings, as it were seen 
through a rent. This is enough to 
ensure that, in one degree or another, 
this “interior” should obtrude itself as 
existing everywhere in nature from all 
time. Since the stuff of the universe 
has an inner aspect at one point of it¬ 
self, there is necessarily a double aspect 
to its structure, that is to say, in every 
region of space and time—in the same 
way, for instance, as it is granular: 
Co-extensive with their without, there 
is a within to things.’ 

Vedanta refers to this ‘within’ as prat- 
yak-rupa, and to the ‘without’ as parSk- 
riipa, of the tattva or truth of the universe 
of experience which it calls Brahman or 
Atman, One without a second— ekameva 
advitiyam brahma, the spiritual unity of 
the ‘within’ and the ‘without’. 

Para Vidya: India’s Greatest Gift to 
Humanity 

Thus brahmnvidvd becomes also adhy- 
atmavidya. The Mundaka-upanisad des- 

15 ibid., p. 55 
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cribes it also as sarva-vidya-pratisthd — 
‘the basis and support of every other 
science’. 3 ' 4 ' Its pre-eminence among all 
sciences has been acknowledged uniformly 
by India’s secular and spiritual tradition. 
Sri Krsna affirms it in the Gita, adhyat- 
mavidyd vidyanam —‘I am adhydtma- 
vidya among all vidyas .’ This pre-emi¬ 
nence has been reiterated in our own time 
by Swami Vivekananda. Speaking on 
‘The Common Bases of Hinduism’ in 1897 
in Lahore, he said: 

‘The great contribution to the sum 
total of the world’s progress from India 
is the greatest, the noblest, the sub- 
limest theme that can occupy the 
mind of man—it is philosophy and 
spirituality. Our ancestors tried many 
other things; they, like other nations, 
first went to bring out the secrets of 
external nature, as we all know; and, 
with their gigantic brains, that marvel¬ 
lous race could have done miracles in 
that line, of which the world could 
have been proud for ever. But they 
gave it up for something higher; some¬ 
thing better rings out from the pages 
of the Vedas, “That science is the 
greatest which makes us know Him 
who never changes!” The science of 
nature, changeful, evanescent, the 
world of death, of woe, of misery, may 
be great, great indeed; but the science 
of Him who changes not, the Blissful 
One, where alone is peace, where alone 
is life eternal, where alone is perfec¬ 
tion, where alone all misery ceases— 
that, according to our ancestors, was 
the sublimest science of all. After all, 
sciences that can give us ,only bread 
and clothes and power over our fellow- 
men, sciences that can teach us only 
how to conquer our fellow-beings, to 
rule over them, which teach the strong 
to domineer over the weak—those 
they could have discovered if they 


willed. But praise be unto the Lord 
they caught at once the other side, 
which was grander, infinitely higher, in¬ 
finitely more blissful, till it has become 
the national characteristic...’ 15 

And, referring to the need for our 
people’s laying hold of, and assimilating, 
this invaluable heritage of their nation in 
the modern age, for our own well-being 
and for the good of the rest of humanity, 
Swami Viveananda said, in his reply to 
the Calcutta Address earlier the same 
year: 

‘For a complete civilization the world is 
waiting, waiting for the treasures to 
come out of India, waiting for the 
marvellous spiritual inheritance of the 
race which, through decades of degra¬ 
dation and misery, the nation has still 
clutched to her breast. The world is 
waiting for that treasure; little do you 
know how much of hunger and of 
thirst there is outside of India for these 
wonderful treasures of our forefathers. 
We talk here, we quarrel with each 
other, we laugh at and we ridicule 
everything sacred, till it has become 
almost a national vice to ridicule every¬ 
thing holy. Little do we understand 
the heart-pangs of millions waiting out¬ 
side the walls, stretching forth their 
hands for a little sip of that nectar 
which our forefathers have preserved 
in this land of India. Therefore we 
must go out, exchange our spirituality 
for anything they have to give us; for 
the marvels of die region of spirit we 
will exchange the marvels of the re¬ 
gion of matter. We will not be students 
always, but teachers also. There can¬ 
not be friendship without equality’. 18 

{To be concluded) 


The Complete Works, Vol. Ill, p. 370 
18 ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 317-8 
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We need education to help us find out 
the purpose for which we have come into 
this world—to know the goal of our life. 
It is not merely to grow rich or learned, 
or even to achieve fulfilment for our little 
selves. All these are no doubt desirable 
ends; but they are not enough to fully 
satisfy man. Ultimately he can be satisfied 
only by developing the quality of detach¬ 
ment and the spirit of renunciation, and 
by making himself the instrument of a 
higher will. It should be the main aim 
of education to develop these qualities in 
man. Moreover, one of the objectives 
of education is to emancipate the indivi¬ 
dual, to free him from prejudices, from 
superstitions, from all superficial distinc¬ 
tions of caste and community. One has 
to be a human being, first and foremost. 
A truly educated man should be ready to 
extend his sympathy to all living beings, 
and go to the help of any human being 
who is suffering or in trouble. Education 
must make one humble and considerate in 
one’s behaviour with others. Such a person 
sets up a high standard for himself yet is 
charitable to others: he will forgive others’ 
faults and never bear malice to anyone. 

The present-day education however, 
though perhaps paying lip-service to these 
ideals, seems having no real influence on 
the students’ life and character. Those 
who have studied law often behave law¬ 
lessly. They who study civics are lacking 
in any social sense, and students of science 
seldom develop a scientific outlook. All 
this, thus, cannot be real education, since 
it does not result in formation of character, 
which is the essence of all education. In¬ 
deed, development of character should be 


the great if not the sole object of education. 
This must always be linked with the im¬ 
provement of our minds. The education, 
though modest, that teaches self-denial and 
self-control, is better than the ‘best’ one 
that does not. Sri Sarada Devi the Holy 
Mother, help-mate of Sri Ramakrishna, had 
no regular schooling; yet she worked for 
and got the spiritual wisdom denied to 
most intellectuals. There is a saying which 
runs thus, ‘No woman who is not equal to 
the successful management of a family, is 
educated.’ Holy Mother had no family of 
her own; but all who came in close contact 
with her became members of her vast 
family. She loved and cared for them all. 
Judged by this standard, she was indeed 
very well educated—enough to teach even 
great intellectuals like Vivekananda. 

Our ideal of knowledge, again, is well 
expressed by the Sanskrit adage, xidya 
dadati vinayam, vinayad yatl patratdm — 
meaning that knowledge bestows humility, 
and through humility one becomes a 
worthy person. Sri Ramakrishna illustrated 
this idea by an example, saying, ‘When 
the com is ripe, it bends down; when it 
is not ripe it stands erect. When a person 
acquires adequate knowledge and wisdom, 
he becomes humble. It is only when he 
V* not so well educated that he remains 
vain and proud.’ Our experience shows 
how true this is. A person not educated 
in the real sense, shows his contempt for 
others whom he thinks to be not educated 
in his way. Sri Ramakrishna was the 
model of humility, because he had real 
education—spiritual education—and charac¬ 
ter. To quote Swami Vivekananda : 

‘He always said, “If any good comes 
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from my lips, it is the Mother who 
speaks; what have I to do with it?” ... 
His principle was, first form character, 
first earn spirituality and results will 
come of themselves. His favourite illus¬ 
tration was, “When the lotus opens, the 
bees come of their own accord to seek 
the honey; so let the lotus of your 
character be iull-blown and the results 
will follow.”’a 

This, as Vivekananda continues, was a 
great lesson to learn. He says, like his 
Master: 

‘First have something to give. He alone 
teaches who has something to give, for 
teaching is not talking, teaching is not 
imparting doctrines, it is communicat¬ 
ing. Spirituality can be communicated 
just as really as 1 can give you a flower. 
This is true in the most literal sense... 
Know Truth lor yourseii, and there will 
be many to whom you can teach it after¬ 
wards; they will all come. This was 
the attitude ol my Master. He criticiz¬ 
ed no one. For years 1 lived with that 
man, but never did 1 hear those lips 
utter one word of condemnation for any 
sect. He had the same sympathy for all 
sects; he had found the harmony bet¬ 
ween them. A man may be intellectual 
or devotional or mystic, or active;... Yet 
it is possible to combine all the four in 
one man, and this is what future huma¬ 
nity is going to do. That was his idea. 
He condemned no one, but saw the 
good in all.’ 2 

Sri Ramakrishna liked people to deve¬ 
lop in many directions—not in one direc¬ 
tion only. That is why he so much ap¬ 
preciated the many-sided personality of 
his young disciple Swami Vivekananda and 
held him up as example for others to 
follow. Vivekananda was at once an in¬ 
tellectual, an athlete, a musician, a devotee, 

l Swami Vivekananda: The Complete Works 
(Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, 
U.P.). Vol. IV (19G2). p. 177 

a ibid., pp. 177-8 


a fine organizer, and above all a man with 
a great heart. Later on he was to become 
an outstanding scholar, religious teacher, 
nationalist and patriot. True education, 
then, is one in which science and religion, 
humanism and idealism, combine. Vive¬ 
kananda himself defined real education as 
‘the manifestation of the perfection already 
in man*. 

Swami Vivekananda was convinced that 
no individual or nation can live by holding 
itself apart from the community of others. 
He wrote to friends in Calcutta: 

‘...the one great cause of the downfall 
and degeneration of India was the 
building of a wall of custom—whose 
foundation was hatred of others— 
round the nation...none can hate others 
without degenerating himself...’ 2 

He declared more than once, ‘The 
national ideals of India are renunciation 
and service. Intensify her in those channels, 
the rest will take care of itself.’ With a 
feeling of great distress, Vivekananda once 
wrote to a disciple, 

‘No religion on earth preaches the 
dignity of humanity in such a lofty 
strain as Hinduism, and no religion on 
earth treads upon the necks of the poor 
and the low in such a fashion as Hin¬ 
duism.’ 4 

He said that the reason for this incon¬ 
sistency was the lack of will power to carry 
ideas into practice: 

‘An idea which does not find expression 
in practice tends to become sterile. It 
then becomes an enemy and not a friend, 
however lofty it may be.’ 

Or again, 

‘If one millionth part of the men and 
women who live in this world simply sit 
down and for a few minutes say, “You 
are all God, O ye men and O ye ani¬ 
mals and living beings, you are all 


2 ibid., p. 365 

4 ibid., Vol. V (1959), p. 15 
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manifestations of the one living deity!” 
the whole world will be changed in 
half an hour.’ 

He knew that darkness would disappear, 
injustice, sorrows and sufferings would all 
be past history, and the country would rise 
again—if Vedic ideals were to inspire us 
and be practised by individuals and the 
society as a whole. 

Vivekanda taught us many years ago 
the great lesson: 

‘Education is not the amount of infor¬ 
mation that is put into your brain and 
runs riot there, undigested, all your life. 
We must have life-building, man-mak¬ 
ing, character-making assimilation of 
ideas. If you have assimilated five 
ideas and made them your life and 
character, you have more education 
than any man who has got by heart a 
whole library... "lhe ass carrying its 
load of sandalwood knows only the 
weight and not the value ot the sandal¬ 
wood.” If education is identical with 
information, the libraries are the grea¬ 
test sages in the world, and encyclope¬ 
dias are the Rishis.’ 0 

The concluding verse of the Bfutgavtttl- 
gitii says: 

‘The side that has Krsna, the Lord of 
yoga, and the side that has Arjuna, the 
wieldcr of the Gandlva [bow]—there 
surely will be fortune, victory, prospe¬ 
rity, and right conduct. Such is my 
conviction.’ 

Krsna, the master of yoga, represents the 
height of spiritual vision; Arjuna, the 
wielder of the bow, represents the man of 
action who is intensely practical. Thus, 
according to the Gita, when these two factors 
combine in an individual or a society, there 
shall be the full manifestation of sri 
(fortune), vijaya (victory), bhuti (general 
welfare) and dhruvaniti (unwavering justice 


5 ibid., Vol. II (1963), p. 287 

6 ibid., Vol. Ill (1960), p. 302 

5 


and morality). Man therefore needs to 
combine in himself the vision of Krsna 
and the heroic action of Arjuna. This 
combination is what we find in the per¬ 
sonalities of' Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother, and Swami Vivekananda. They 
all had the spiritual vision, yet at the same 
time they worked intensely for the salva¬ 
tion of others. They did not deprive man¬ 
kind of the benefits of their action or 
their spiritual vision. 

As a distinguished monk of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order has said: 

‘Strength is the product of man’s know¬ 
ing himself. A man with little self- 
knowledge can use it to control and ex¬ 
ploit others, but the self-knowledge pro¬ 
ceeding from the Atman confers univer¬ 
sality of outlook and sympathy. It is 
through proper education that we can 
achieve this self-knowledge. A well 
developed character manifests more of 
this innate strength and energy. Charac¬ 
ter is therefore the most dependable 
source of strength. External possessions 
on the other hand confer only limited 
strength and limited fearlessness. A 
spiritual character provides the greatest 
strength because that alone can over¬ 
come death itself.’ 

Moral and spiritual training should there¬ 
fore be an essential part of education. 1 he 
tragedy of the world is that knowledge is 
so often divorced from wisdom. Education 
cannot be complete unless the students are 
endowed with a purpose. Education com- 
rhenecs at the mother’s knee, and every 
word spoken in the hearing of little children 
tends towards formation of character. If 
the child hears evil, sees evil, he wiil tend 
to be evil; but if he sees and hears of good 
things, he is likely to be good. Children 
like to imitate grown-ups. Character build¬ 
ing thus begins in our infancy. Great res¬ 
ponsibility therefore lies on parents and 
teachers to direct children on the right path. 
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Reading about the lives of saints and know¬ 
ing how they developed their character, 
may help us in improving our own spirit¬ 
ual vision. A man’s character is the reality 
of himself. His reputation is the opinion 
others have formed of him. Reputation can 
be destroyed by slander while character 
can only be harmed by the man himself. 

Our character, again, is the sum total of 
our habits. Swami Vivekananda used to 
say: 

‘If good prevails, one becomes good; if 
wickedness, one becomes wicked; if joy¬ 
fulness, one becomes happy. The only 
remedy for bad habits is counter habits; 
all the bad habits that have left their 
impressions are to be controlled by good 
habits. Go on doing good, thinking holy 
thoughts continuously; that is the^ only 
way to suppress base impressions.’ 7 

On another occasion Swami Vivekananda 
spoke thus, urging all to cultivate goodness, 
purity, strength and a positive approach: 

‘If I teach you, therefore, that your 
nature is evil, that you should go home 
and sit in sackcloth and ashes and weep 
your lives out because you took certain 
false steps, it will not help you, but will 
weaken you all the more, and I shall be 
showing you the road to more evil than 
good. If this room is full of darkness 

1 ibid., Vol. I (1962), p. 208 


for thousands of years, and you come 
in and begin to weep and wail, “Oh 
the darkness”, will the darkness vanish? 
Strike a match and light comes in a 
moment. What good will it do you to 
think all your lives, “Oh, I have done 
evil, I have made many mistakes” ? ... 
Bring in the light and the evil goes in 
a moment. Build up your character, 
and manifest your real nature, the 
Effulgent, the Resplendent, the Ever- 
Pure...’ 8 

To sum up, the essential factors in 
character-building are religion, morality, 
and knowledge. Not many find solace 
nowadays in religion, which seems to be at 
a discount. To be sure, our society is 
framing many laws in the attempt to ‘en¬ 
force’ some of our moral values; but these 
can have little value unless our education 
provides the basis for them. Whether or 
not one professes any religion, all can see 
the universal, non-denominational ideals 
essential to any healthy society—truthful¬ 
ness, self-realization, self-sacrifice, courage, 
love, tolerance, service, patriotism, and the 
sense of responsibility. These our education 
must constantly try to inculcate, for the 
building of character, the making of good 
citizens. 

8 ibid., Vol. II, p. 357 
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I have discarded once for all both 
righteousness and sin.’ 13 
Slumber will have to be lulled asleep— 
that is what vigilance can do. 

19 “M” : The Gospel of Sri Ramakriahna 
(Tr. by Swami Nikhilananda, Pub. by Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Madras, 600004, 1947), p. 428. 


That blessed state in which we no lon¬ 
ger see dualities and distinctions, in which 
we perceive the Absolute and the relative 
in an integral experience, is open to every 
aspiring and striving soul. 

What leads to that experience of eternal 
life is vigilance, and yet more vigilance. 


SERMONETTES AT ST. MORITZ—XIII 

Swami Yatiswarananda 


The ultimate aim of spiritual striving is 
the conscious control of all our mental pro¬ 
cesses. A conscious life is an interesting 
life. Most of us are half awake and half 
dreaming. Unconscious cerebration must 
give way to dear and conscious thinking. 
Then alone is life worth living. Better to 
strive for it right from now. 

# 

You must always try to regain the men¬ 
tal freshness of a child. Depression and 
lethargy should be avoided at all cost. Cul¬ 
tivate freshness of mind by living in tune 
with Reality. The waters of perennial life 
are flowing. Open up your channels! Re¬ 
move all that is dead and dried up within 
you. Let a new life flow into you. Be 
filled with vigour and freshness. Otherwise 
spiritual life will become only a burden. 

Make the needed adjustments in life to 
keep yourself pure and joyful. Always try 
to remember we are spiritual beings dwel¬ 
ling in physical bodies. Look upon the 
body as an instrument or a sanctuary, a 
temple. Use the body in a better way. Keep 
it fresh and clean. Then it will not be a 
burden to you. 

* 

Vedanta looks upon the various religions 
of the world as different approaches to the 
one Supreme Truth. It recognizes all Pro¬ 
phets and Divine Personalities as special 
embodiments of the same Divine who is 
immanent in all beings and yet transcends 
them. Vedanta believes that the symbols, 
rituals, customs, and traditions of the vari¬ 
ous religions are all helpful to their respec¬ 
tive followers during the early stages of 
spiritual life. But it also holds that man 
should outgrow them and discover his real 
nature and the relation between his soul 
and the Divine. This is the law of spiritual 


growth. Every one, after making wise use 
of the help given him during the early sta¬ 
ges by the religious institutions, should out* 
grow them and learn to stand on his own 
legs, drawing sustenance more and moio 
from the Divine within himself. This is the 
law of growth in spiritual life. Those who 
follow this law, evolve. Those who refuse 
to follow it, but go on clinging to ouver 
forms and customs, remain stunted. 

# 

Expand your consciousness. First see the 
Divine in yourself and then see Him in all. 
Don’t be self-centred. Expansion of heart 
is the test of spiritual progress. Spiritual 
experience must broaden our outlook. 
Our attitude towards others must undergo 
a radical change. When we help others 
we should not call it kindness but service 
of the Divine in all. 

* 

If at any time you feel a moral weakness 
is about to overwhelm you, retire and 
intensify your meditation and prayer. 
Rouse the higher spiritual mood through 
reading and deep reflection. Practise japa 
(repetition of the divine name) and medita¬ 
tion intensely until the weakness passes 
and you feel strong once again. Your 
strength should be tested by the strength 
of the weakest link in the chain of your 
.character. Don’t be overconfident or 
careless. 

# 

Every day in the course of our daily 
activities we collect dirt in our minds. 
Every day through spiritual practice wc 
should wash away that dirt. Not only that. 
We should intensify our daily practice in 
such a way as to leave a surplus of purity 
to counteract the effects of past impres¬ 
sions 
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Our daily meditation is not deep enough. 
We should direct the stream of spiritual 
thoughts down into the subconscious and 
cleanse the hidden thought-impressions. It 
is like cleaning the Augean stables. But 
it has to be done. 

# 

One very often hears the complaint, ‘I 
have no time for spiritual practice.’ Well, 


stop some of your useless activities, think¬ 
ing, and gossip; and you will get ample 
time for meditation. 

We should learn to improve the quality 
of our meditation. If we don’t get time 
enough to increase its quantity, al least let 
us improve its quality. What little medi¬ 
tation we do should be done with sincerity, 
alertness, and concentration. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

IN THIS NUMBER 


Reminiscences are taken from: Swami 
Saradananda: Sri Ramakrishna, The 

Great Master (Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Madras 600004, 1970), and ‘M’: The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. by Swami 
Nikhilananda, Pub. by Madras Math, 
1947). References: Great Master: No. 1, 
pp. 531-2; No. 3, pp. 443-4. Gospel: 
No. 2. p. 493. 

The words quoted in ‘Onward For 
Ever!’ are from The Complete Works, 
Vol. VII (1958), pp. 212-3. 

Sankara's non-dualistic school of 
Vedanta makes very great appeal to truth- 
seekers with a rational bent of mind, all 
over the world. The keystone of the arch 
of this philosophical school is the concept 
of maya. Though this concept has spread 
so far as to earn the admiration of some 
of the Western philosophers and even 
modem philosophically-minded physicists, 
still it has been heavily attacked on all 
sides, both at home and abroad, and great¬ 
ly misunderstood and misinterpreted. The 
Editorial this month is an attempt to clear 
up some of the misconceptions about 
maya in the light of the scriptural texts 
and the utterances of the seers, 


Success in spiritual life depends on the 
amount of vigilance an aspirant possesses. 
In the case of those who lack this virtue, 
stumblings and failures are inevitable: the 
goal remains inaccessibly far. On the con¬ 
trary, the vigilant aspirants, being able to 
see with a clear eye the pitfalls on the inner 
path, avoid them and progress steadily to¬ 
wards the goal. That is why Saihkara 
warns in his Viveka-ciiddmani that an as¬ 
pirant after the highest knowledge must 
never give room to inadvertence, which ulti¬ 
mately spells his total ruin. In ‘Vigilance 
is the Path to Eternal Life’, Swami Budha- 
nanda discusses various aspects of this in¬ 
valuable virtue and points out its indispen¬ 
sable role in all the four Yogas (paths of 
realization). 

‘Education for Character-Luilding’, by 
Sri B. N. Chakravarty, the former Governor 
of Harayana, is the slightly edited text of 
the speech which Sri Chakravarty intended 
to deliver on 29 March this year, at the 
combined Birthday Celebrations at the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Chandigarh. But 
most unfortunately, Sri Chakravarty—a 
great friend and admirer of the Mission— 
suddenly passed away, at Calcutta on 26 
March. His speech, which he had prepar- 
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ed before leaving for Calcutta, was found 
among his papers, and was read at the Cele¬ 
bration by Swami Sastrananda. Secretary 
of the Chandigarh Centre. The article, 
which succinctly recapitulates the main as¬ 


pects of the educational ideal, as lived and 
taught by Sri Ratnakrishna. the Holy 
Mother, and Swami Vivekananda, was thus 
the last ‘speech’ of this noble son of our 
country. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


PLATO ON MAN: By Athenaooras N. 
Zakopoulos, published by Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York City, 1975, pp. 142, 
Price $ 7.50. 

The title Plato On Man seems to be an out¬ 
come of the author’s intensive research in 
Platonic literature. He presents a short but 
substantive account of Greek reflection on the 
concept of the soul and its immortality. Before 
coming actually to Plato, the writer traces the 
idea of soul in pre-Platonic thinkers like Homer, 
the Orphics, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Empe¬ 
docles, Anaxagoras, and Socrates—and comes to 
the conclusion that most of the forerunners of 
Plato did not consider the nature of the soul 
as a separate issue, but dealt with it in con¬ 
nection with the universe, or in a mythical and 
quite incomplete way. 

In contrast, then, with the early Greek 
thinkers dealt with in the first part of the book, 
the second part outlines the views of Plato with 
regard to the nature of the soul. In the Re¬ 
public, Phaedrus, Pliaedo and other dialogues, 
Plato develops a theory of the soul and its 
immortality. The individual soul, for Plato, is 
created by God (Demiurge), or it is the first¬ 
born one, and remains in the prison-house of 
the body till death, after which it survives in 
full consciousness and self-identity. The author 
examines the Dialogues of Plato and the judg-, 
ments of modern Platonic scholars regarding 
the thorny problem of the tripartite soul and 
comes to the conclusion that Plato believed in 
a simple and uncompounded soul. It would 
have been interesting if the author could have 
touched on the Upanishadic ideas, as well— 
where the Atman, though uncreated and immu¬ 
table, associates itself with the body and under¬ 
goes births and deaths due to previous karmas. 

Plato’s concept of the soul led him to form 
the idea of man as a rational and spiritual 
being destined for eternity. Man, for him, is 
pot a helpless product of his own impulses, as 


in Freud, or a stimulus-response organism, as 
for bchaviouristid psychologists. If properly 
educated and developed in morality, religion, 
and philosophy, the man of Plato becomes like 
God. He is, in the words of the Indian seers, 
amritasya putra —‘child of immortality’. 

Dr. Zakopoulos’ attempt to present the Plato¬ 
nic view of the soul in such a compact form 
is commendable. His emphasis on the concept 
of soul, throughout the book, rather forces the 
reader to take liberty in choosing his own title 
fof the work; and I feel that the majority of 
readers would like to think of it as Plato on 
Soul. 

Dr. S. P. Dubey 
Reader, Dept, of Postgraduate Studies 

* and Research in Philosophy 

University of Jabalpur 

THE REALM OF BETWEEN; By K. Sat- 
chtdananda Murty, Published by the Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, 1973, 

pp. xv+ 221, Price Rs. 25/-. 

This well-produced book contains four 
lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. The 
title seemis intended to indicate the point of 

mediation between the transcendent real and 
the mundane order of existence. Clearly, these 
lectures do not cover the entire field of religion, 
as did the works of the old masters such as 
Hocking or Radhakrishnan. The principal 
points of discussion, here, are three. They are: 
human suffering and salvation, man’s modes of 
worship, and the transcendental philosophy con¬ 
cerning the Divine Reality. The author 
traverses his ground—not focusing on the 
problems as such, but through a wide range 
of references to writers and thinkers, ancient 
and modern, Eastern and Western. Naturally 
at the end, the reader finds no philosophical 
commitment on the part of the author. He has 
given a series of explanatory notes on repre¬ 
sentative positions, and makes no constructive 
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venture. This is a learned work and is sympto¬ 
matic of a current type of philosophizing. 

Its bibliographical value is great. 

Prof. S. S. Raohavachar 
Retired !• Professor of Philosophy 
University of Mysore 

DIALOGUES ON THE FUTURE OF MAN: 
By Frederick Patka, Published by Philosophi¬ 
cal Library, New York, 1975, pp. 331, Price 
$ 10 . 00 . 

Brilliantly written, this book, purporting to be 
a report on a discussion between two beings 
from outer space and two typical citizens of 
the satiated West, covers a large ground; e.g., 
education, science, politics, religion, ethics, 
economics, society, love, marriage, and 
eugenics. It sums up the highest achievements 
of modern man in the diverse fields of life and 
underlines their limitations. What is the likely 
course of evolution hereafter? Is man doomed 
to failure? Or is he capable of surpassing 
himself and creating a super-man civilization? 
And in that case what will happen to the ex¬ 
isting institutions like family, marriage, Church, 
and so on? The author, originally from Ruma¬ 
nia but now a naturalized American, lays 
stress on the hidden potential of man and en¬ 
visages a future in which the soul-values of 
love, harmony, unity and mutuality will play a 
greater role. An absorbing book capable of 
giving a positive direction to the questing mind. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 

Sri Aurohindo Ashrama 

Pondicherry 

YOGA FOR BEGINNERS: By Swami 
Gnaneswarananda, Edited and compiled by 
Mallika Clare Gupta, Published by Vivekananda 
Vedanta Society, Chicago, U.S.A., 1975, pp. 200, 
Price $ 4.95. 

Yoga is a much talked-of subject these days, 
both in India and abroad. Generally it is taken 
in the restricted sense of a system of asanas 
(postures) and pranayamas (control of the vital 
air through breathing exercises). Popularly it 
is understood as a body of recipes for speedy 
acquisition of health and beauty. There is no 
dearth of teachers at the present time, who— 
as the author pithily remarks— ‘...learn a 
couple of postures and a few peculiar ways of 
breathing and right away they become Aladdins 
of the twentieth century, even without a lamp!’ 
(p. 184) 

But happily, in the book under review, Yoga 


is explained in its comprehensive spiritual 
meaning, as union with the Supreme Spirit- and 
the cardinal methods for its realization. 
Hinduism has always recognized a variety of 
paths to the Goal, suited to different types of 
individuals; and Swami Vivekananda classified 
all the principal methods of realization under 
these four main heads: Jnana-yoga or the Path 
of knowledge. Raja-yoga or the Path of psycho¬ 
logical control, Bhakti-yoga or the Path of love, 
and Karma-yoga or the Path of selfless work. 
Each of these paths is suited to particular in¬ 
dividuals according as the element of reason, 
emotion, introspection, or outgoing activity pre¬ 
dominates in their personality. Intercrossing or 
interlacing of the paths is not denied. 

The book under review is a detailed treat¬ 
ment of these diverse paths in simple and lucid 
language. Swami Gnaneswarananda was the 
founder of the Vivekananda Vedanta Society of 
Chicago, and though death took him early, his 
work there was very fruitful. The present book 
is a compilation from his discourses by his dis¬ 
ciple, Mallika Clare Gupta. Of its five chapters, 
the first four relate to the four paths outlined 
above, and the fifth is headed, ‘A Summing 
Up’. 

We have no doubt that the book will prove 
useful to all earnest spiritual seekers. 

Dr. S. N. L. Shrivastava 
Retired Professor of Philosophy 
Vikram University , Ujjain 

BENGALI 

SRT MA DARSAN—VOL. XV: By Swami 
Nityatmananda, Published by Sri Ramakrishna 
—Sri Ma Prakashan Trust, 579 Sector 18-B, 
Chandigarh, 1381 B. E., pp. 471, Price Rs. 15/-. 

The book under review is the last of the 
scries of fifteen, which the author just completed 
before his death. He has left behind this valu¬ 
able contribution for the devotees of God, 
having brought out the volumes one after 
another over many years past. And this last 
may be considered the best of the series. The 
religious-minded reader will find himself attracted 
to the subject, right through to the end of the 
book. 

The present volume describes the inspiring 
close of the life of Sri Ma (Mahendranath 
Gupta), a noted disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Further, Swami Nityatmananda had the rare 
opportunity of close contact with Swami Siva- 
nanda Maharaj* a great monastic disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishna, and thus was able to note in 
detail how a sthitaprajna (man of steady wisdom) 
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passed his days in the midst of multiform acti¬ 
vities. His diary on Swami Sivananda proved 
a great source of joy to Sri Ma also: when it 
was read out to him by the author, he was 
delighted. Sri Ma even went so far as to assure 
the author that its contents would in due course 
have a place in history. Accordingly, we find 
extensive portions of the diary quoted through¬ 
out the present volume. 

I trust that this book will be helpful to seekers 
of God, and hope it will be well and widely 
received. Swami Jyotirupananda 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

SWAME VIVEKANANDA— Meditation and 
its Methods: Edited By Swami Chetana- 


nanda. Published by Vedanta Press, 1946 
Vedanta Place, Hollywood, Calif, 90068, 1976, 
pp. 127, Price $ 3.50. 

ADVAITIC MYSTICISM OF SANKARA: 
By A. Ramamurti, Published by Centre of 
Advanced Study in Philosophy—Bisva-Bharati 
—Santiniketan, W. Bengal, 1974, pp. xviii+213. 
Price Rs. 38/-. 

RAMANA MAHARSH1: By Vi . Swaminathan, 
Published by National Book Trust, India— 
A-5 Green Park, New Delhi 110016, 1975, 
pp. 156, Price Rs. 6/-. 

SISTER NIVED1TA: By Basuda Chakra- 
varty. Published by National Book Trust, 
India, 1975, pp. 84, Price Rs. 4.25. 
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Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Puri 
Report: April 1972 to March 1974 

This Centre has completed three decades of 
services, having been founded on a modest scale 
in 1944. Its cultural and spiritual aims find 
most tangible expression through the following: 

(1) library: Started in 1925 by a group 
nf devotees of Sri Ramakrishna, the library was 
taken into the Ashrama in 1944, and since has 
grown till it now includes over 10,000 books, 
plus eight dailies and 48 periodicals. In the 
year 1973-74, the total number of reader-visits 
totalled approximately 40,000—well over 100 
daily—and 18,373 book-loans were made. 
There is a text-book library for the boarders of 
the Students* Home, with 1,432 books. 

(2) students’ home: This was founded 
in 1956 with twenty students, and has grown 
to accommodate 63 deserving students, of whom 
all but two are supported free. Eleven, this 
year, came from Scheduled Castes and 44 from* 
Scheduled Tribes. The Ashrama provides the 
students with free board, lodging, stationery, 
textbooks, etc. Under the guidance of the 
monastics of the Ashrama, a disciplined routine 
is maintained, with daily prayers morning and 
evening, as well as special observance of the 
holy days. For sub-standard or ‘slow learners’, 
private coaching is given on the premises; out¬ 
door games are stressed for all, and educational 
tours have become a feature in recent years. A 
kitchen garden run by the students produced 
vegetables worth over Rh. 2,000/- during the 
two years under review. Results in the H. S. C. 


Examinations have been notable: in 1973, all 
the students passed, and 65% of them in first 
division. In 1974 seven out of eight candidates 
passed, three in first division. 

(3) CULTURAL AND PREACHING ACTIVITIES: 
Birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother, Swami Vivekananda and other great 
disciple^ of the Master, were appropriately 
celebrated, as well as those of Lord Buddha, 
Sri Krishna and Sankaracharya, and the Ganesh 
Puja and Saraswati Puja. During the first year 
under review, the Holy Mother’s birthday 
became occasion of Opening of the new Guest 
House ot the Asjhrama. Vivekananda’s birth¬ 
day was celebrated on a grand scale through 
a five-day programme, beginning with Puja, 
Homa, and distribution of prasoda, and con¬ 
tinuing with appropriate lectures and Symposia 
on each day. In the second year, Vivekananda’s 
birthday again was a major event, this time 
festivities covering a whole week, with notablq 
speakers from outside, and a new feature in the 
form of a ‘Students’ Parliament' on Viveka¬ 
nanda as Nation-Builder. 

The Ashrama Secretary began a series ol 
Sunday classes on the Bhagavad-gita from 1972. 
Held in the Ashrama premises these are open 
to the public; average attendance has been about 
seventy. He further gave talks and lectures in 
several outside schools and societies. 

The Ashrama regularly conducts a Saturday 
evening spiritual Class, attended usually by 
more than 70 people. Sunday afternoons a 
class for school and college students on sub¬ 
jects connected with the teachings and life of 
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Vivekananda, is attended by an average of forty. 

(4) relief WORK: In keeping with its 

tradition of help in times of disasters, the 
Ashrama in January 1974 distributed winter 

clothing valued at Rs. 5.000/- to poor and 
needy villagers in the Mayurbhanj district, after 
survey of damage from cyclone. 

(5) sales centre: This is making good 

progress in recent years, in selling Ramakrishna- 
Vivekauanda literature, photos and badges. 
Total sales proceeds during the two years under 
review were Rs. 20,176.13. 

Financial support for the Ashrama work from 
the local community has notably increased 
lately, resulting from effective public contacts by 
Ashrama personnel. Public contributions during 
the years under review totalled Rs. 4,792.80 
and Rs. 7,908.14, respectively. During the 
same years, the Ministry of Home Affairs, 

Government of India, granted Rs. 56,300/- and 
48,650/-, respectively. 

Immediate needs are: For extension of Library 
building, Rs. 50,000/-; For extension and reno¬ 
vation of Students’ Home, Rs. 1,00,000/-; For 
extension and renovation of Temple and Prayer- 
Hall, Rjs. 50,000/-. Contributions may kindly 
be sent to: Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, Puri, 752-001, Orissa. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION—VIVEKA¬ 
NANDA SMR1TI MANDJR: KHETRI 

Report: April 1973 io March 1975 

Beginning from 1958, this is still the only 
regular Centre of the Ramakrishna Mission in 
Rajasthan. As its name implies, it has many 
holy associations with the memory of Swami 
Vivekananda, who visited Khetri thrice (the 
second visit being his ’farewell' stop on the way 
to the Parliament of Religions in 1893). Its 
Raja Ajit Singh was one of the earliest and 
most noted of Swamiji’s disciples; and his great- 
grandson donated the palace, where Swamiji 
had stayed for considerable periods, to house 
the Smriti Mandir. The latter has thus become 
among other things, a place of pilgrimage for 
devotees world-wide. Its public activities may 
be listed as follows: 

Medical: The Centre runs a well-equipped 
Maternity Home and Child Welfare Centre in 
the town. This handles all delivery cases, in¬ 
door or outdoor, except where surgery is needed; 
and cares for expectant mothers, as well as 
mother and child after delivery. All these 
services are free, as well as milk and medicines 


for indoor cases. Wijlh its staff of one trained 
midwife and two dais, it handled during the 
years under review, 112 and 137 delivery cases 
respectively, and antenatal and postnatal visits 
totalling 3730 and 3678, respectively. 

Educational: Since 1965, the Centre has con¬ 
ducted the Sharada Shishu Vihar—a Balwadi on 
kindergarten lines, for children aged three to 
ten years. Its nursery school with two classes, 
is a subsidiary to the above-named Child Wel¬ 
fare Centre; its primary section consists of five 
classes. During the years under review there 
were 252 and 278 children, respectively, en¬ 
rolled, of which somewhat over a third were 
girls. Almost 20% of the children were given 
full freeship. The school’s Library had 862 
children's books; and the Children’s Park 
(shared with Child Welfare Centre) was well 
equipped as a play-ground, even including a 
merry-go-round. Outings and picnics were in¬ 
cluded in the programme, and poor childern 
were provided with clothing, books, and 
stationery. The children took active piart in 
celebrations of major religious and cultural 
festivals, including putting on quite successful 
dramas on several occasions. 

The Centre’s Free Library and Reading- 
Room had, by the end of the period under re¬ 
view, 5409 books, from which 4075 were issued 
in the first, and 2843 in the second year under 
review. The Reading-Room had five daily 
papers and 26 periodicals; daily average atten¬ 
dance was 50. 

Religious and Cultural : Regular classes in 
Hindi were conducted for inmates as well as 
outsiders. The Swami-in-charge gave occa¬ 
sional discourses, both in and outside of the 
Centre. Birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother, and Swami Vivekananda were duly 
celebrated, with public meetings and lectures, 
and feeding of the school children. Further, 
appropriate festivities were conducted for Jan- 
mashtami, Ram-navami and other holy days. 

Immediate Needs: (1) Repair and mainte¬ 
nance of the Smriti Mandir: Rs. 80,000/-. 
(2) For the School— (a) Children’s Park equip¬ 
ment: Rs. 5,000/-; ( b ) Teachirg aids: 

Rs. 5,000/-; (c) Running expenses (deficit): 

Rs. 5,000/-. (3) Library & Reading Room: 

(a) Books; Rs. 3.000/-; (/>) Furniture and 
equipment: Rs. 2,000/-. (4) Permanent Funds: 

Rs. 2,00,000/-. 

Contributions may kindly be sent to: The 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda 
Smriti Mandir, Khetri (Rajasthan) 333-503. 
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Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is leached. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

'While worshipping God, one should assume a definite attitude. I have 
three attitudes: the attitude of a child, the attitude of a maidservant, and the 
attitude of a friend. For a long lime l regarded myselt as a maidservant and 
a woman companion of God; at that time 1 used to wear skirts and ornaments, 
like a woman. The attitude of a child is very good.’ 

A 

‘ .. one should look after one’s mother as long as she is alive. 1 used 
to worship my mother with flowers and sandal-paste. It is the Mother of the 

Universe who is embodied as our earthly mother.’ 

* 

‘I used to sleep in the same room with Mathur and his wife. They took 
care of me as it I were their own child. 1 was then passing through a state of 
divine madness. Mathur would ask me, “Father, do you hear our conversa¬ 
tion?” “Yes”, 1 would reply.’ 

A 

‘As long as God retains the ego in a man, he should establish a definite 
relationship with God. calling on Him as Master, Mother, Friend, or the like. 
1 spent one year as a handmaid- the handmaid of the Divine Mother, the 
Embodiment ol Brahman. 1 used to dress myself as a woman. I put on a 
nose-ring. One can conquer lust by assuming the attitude of a woman.’ 

A 

T spent many days as the handmaid of God. I dressed myself in 
women’s clothes, put on ornaments, and covered the upper part of my body 
with a scarf, just like a woman. With the scarf on I used to perform the 
evening worship before the image.’ 

♦ 

‘For many days 1 cherished the feeling that I was a companion of the 
Divine Mother F~used to say: “I am the handmaid of Brahmamayi, the 
Blissful Mother. O companions of the Divine Mother, make me the Mother’s 
handmaid! I shall go about proudly, saying, ‘I am Brahmamayi’s hand¬ 
maid!”” 



* 
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‘At that time I was almost unconscious of the outer world. Mathur 
Babu kept me at his Janbazar mansion a few days. While living there I 
regarded myself as the handmaid of the Divine Mother. The ladies of the house 
didn’t feel at all bashful with me. They felt as free before me as women feel 
before a small boy or girl. I used to escort Mathur’s daughter to her husband’s 
chamber with the maidservant. 

’...Once I imitated a professional woman singer for a man singer. He 
said my acting was quite correct and asked me where I had learnt it.’ [The 
Master repeated his imitation for the devotees, and they burst into laughter.] 

‘It is written in the devotional scriptures that nineteen kinds of emotions 
manifested in one receptacle are together called the Mahabhava. 1 The whole 
life of a man is required for the practice of one such emotion before he can 
attain perfection in it. Nineteen such moods [emotions or bhavas] were fully 
manifested all together here (showing bis own body) in one receptacle. 

‘...Is it ever possible to describe the glory and sweetness of that incom¬ 
parable, pure, bright form of Radha who renounced her all for the love of 
Krishna? The splendour of her body was bright yellow like the pollens of 
Nagakesara (Mesua ferrea) flowers.’ 

‘The complexion ot Sri Krishna I used to see then (while practising 

Madhura Bhava 2 ) was like this’—said the Master, showing a flower of grass. 

» 

‘My joy after that experience was equal to the pain I suffered before it. 
Mahabhava is a divine ecstasy; it shakes the body and mind to their very 
foundation. It is like a huge elephant entering a small hut. The house shakes 
to its foundation. Perhaps it falls to pieces. 

‘The burning pain that one feels when one is separated from God is not 
an ordinary feeling. It is said that the fire of this anguish in Rupa and Sana- 
tana 3 scorched the leaves of the tree under which they sat. I was unconscious 
three days in that state. I couldn’t move. 1 lay in one place. When I re¬ 
gained consciousness, the [Bhairavi] Brahmani took me out for a bath. Her 
hand couldn't bear the touch of my skin; so my body had to be covered with 
a heavy sheet. Only then could she hold me with her hand and lead me to the 
bathing-place. The earth that had stuck to my body while I was lying on the 
ground had become baked. 

‘In that state 1 felt as it a ploughshare were passing through my back¬ 
bone. 1 cried out: “Oh, I am dying! I am dying!” But afterwards 1 was filled 
with great joy.* 


t Mahabhava: the most intense ecstatic love for God, which in the Vaishnavite 
tradition is directed to Sri Krishna, and is greatly aided by identifying oneself with 
Sri Radha, or one of Her woman-companions. 

2 Madhura Bhava: one of the five attitudes cherished by the Vaishnava devotee 
towards his ideal Deity, Krishna: the attitude of wife toward husband or of a woman 
toward her paramour. 

3 Rupa and Sanatana: two noted disciples of Sri Chaitanya. 



ONWARD FOR EVER'. 


THOUGHTS ON THE 
AMERICAN BICENTENNIAL 


The guiding motive of 
mankind should be charity 
towards men, charity to¬ 
wards all animals. But these 
are all various expressions 
of that eternal truth that 7 
am the universe; this uni¬ 
verse is one.’ Or else, 
where is the reason ? Why 
should l do good to my 
fellow men! Why should I 
do good to others ? What 
compels me ? It is sym¬ 
pathy, the feeling of same¬ 
ness everywhere. The hard¬ 
est hearts feel sympathy for 
other beings sometimes. 
Even the man who gets 
frightened if he is told that 
this assumed individuality is 
really a delusion, that it is 
ignoble to try to cling to 
this apparent individuality, 
that very man will tell you 
that extreme self-abnegation 
is the centre of all morality. 
A nd what is perfect self- 
abnegation! It means the 
abnegation of this apparent 
self, the abnegation of all 
selfishness. This idea of ‘me’ 
and ‘mine’ — Ahamkara and 
Mamata—is the result of past 
superstition, and the more 
this present self passes away, 
the more the real Self be¬ 
comes manifest. This is true 
self-abnegation, the centre, 
the basis, the gist of all moral 
teaching; and whether man 
knows it or not, the whole 
world is slowly going towards 
it, practising it more or less. 
Only, the vast majority of 
mankind are doing it uncon¬ 
sciously. Let them do it con¬ 
sciously. 






Editorial 

I 

The people of the United States of 
America and their Federal and State 
Governments have been joyfully observing 
the 200th anniversary of the American Re¬ 
volution, which began in 1775, and the cele¬ 
brations will culminate this month in the 
Bicentennial of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence (the fourth of the month). They look 
back on their two-hundred-years-long history 
of unbroken democracy, of liberty and glor¬ 
ious achievements, with justifiable pride and 
look forward with confidence and optimism 
to shining centuries of free national life. 
People the world over, cherishing the values 
of human liberty, social equality, and demo¬ 
cratic rule, cheer this great Republic for its 
achievements, and wish it an equally glori¬ 
ous future. To these streams of cheers and 
greetings, our Journal—founded and guided 
by Swami Vivekananda whose life and work 
are intimately linked with the U.S.A.—adds 
its own good wishes and blessings. 

In 1898 Swami Vivekananda, while in 
Kashmir with a few Western disciples most 
of whom were Americans, composed a 
poem on the occasion of the surprise fourth- 
of-July celebration for the group. Addres¬ 
sing the spirit of liberty as embodied in the 
American nation, and identifying that with 
the sun, Swamiji wrote there in part: 

‘Move on, O lord, in thy resistless path. 
Till thy high noon o’erspreads the world. 
Till every land reflects thy light. 

Till men and women, with uplifted bead. 
Behold their shackles broken and know. 
In springing joy their life renewed!’ 

These lines of Swamiji fully summarize our 
own feelings and wishes on this significant 
occasion of the Bicentennial. 
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In the vigorous opposition of the Ameri¬ 
can colonies to the restrictions and tyranny 
of British monarchy, began the American 
Revolution which in its second year pro¬ 
duced the Declaration of Independence, 
and grew into a full scale war with the for¬ 
mer rulers. Although there was great 
patriotic fervour and grim determination to 
wrest independence from the hands of the 
British, victory for the thirteen breakaway 
colonies could finally come only after enor¬ 
mous bloodshed, loss of life and property, 
long periods of despondency and painful 
hours of doubt. The Revolution was fol¬ 
lowed by the gradual unification of all the 
sovereign units under one Constitution and 
a single Federal Government. In drafting 
this Constitution and in designing the politi¬ 
cal structure, the American Founding 
Fathers had distilled the best of their histori¬ 
cal heritage from ancient Greece to 17th- 
century England. For these past two cen¬ 
turies, thus, the two powerful documents, 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
(U.S.A.) Constitution, enshrining the Bill of 
Rights, have inspired not only successive 
generations of Americans to hold on to 
their precious heritage, but also many other 
oppressed peoples even to the present day 
to win freedom for themselves. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that history has been pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the American Revo¬ 
lution. Thus the confidence with which 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the following words 
in a letter to his friend Joseph Priestley, is 
justified by the subsequent events of history: 

*We feel that we are acting under obli¬ 
gations not confined (o the limits of our 
own society. It is impossible not to be 
sensible that we are acting for all 
mankind.’ 

Liberty, social eauality, and opportunity 
arc the song of the American soul. Both 
the Declaration of Independence and the 


Constitution speak of these great values in 
stirring vibrant ]phrases. The first docu¬ 
ment declares the fact of human equality to 
be a sell-evident truth, and the rights to life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness to be 
among the inalienable rights with which the 
Creator has endowed every human soul. 
The Bill nl Rights, which is actually the 
group ol the ten fir*4 amendments to the 
original Constitution, preserves the sanctity 
of individual rights -such as freedom of 
religion, of speech, of the press, and of 
assembly —against governmental encroach¬ 
ment. Thus America has become the land 
of freedom, and the love of liberty has en¬ 
tered into the very marrow of its citizens! 
Long ago did Thomas Paine, one of the 
high priests of libeity, address these words 
to his compatriots: 

‘O, yc that love mankind! Yc that 
dare oppose not only tyranny lut the 
tyrant, stand forth, brecdom hath been 
hunted round the globe...Asia and Af¬ 
rica have long expelled her. Europe re¬ 
gards her like a stranger and England 
hath given her warning to depart. O, 
receive the fugitive, and prepare in 
time an asylum for mankind.’ 

And indeed, fugitives from political, eco¬ 
nomic, social and/or religious oppression, 
of almost all continents, have found a re¬ 
fuge and a second homeland in America. 
We know that the pilgrim fathers who cros¬ 
sed the Atlantic in the Mayflower and 
landed at Cape Cod were seekers of free¬ 
dom of worship. The early European—and 
not merely Anglo-Saxon—immigrants to 
America who shared its economic pros¬ 
perity and breathed its air of equality, used 
to write back to their homes glowing des¬ 
criptions of this wonderful land of freedom 
and wealth for all. A letter, for instance, 
by a Scandinavian settler to his relatives 
and friends, read in part thus: 

‘...out here we own two hundred acres. 
Two hundred acres . The hired man 
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eats at the Master's table. Pastors and 
bankers carry market baskets .. My cap 
is not worn out by lifting it in the pre¬ 
sence of gentlemen... There is no title 
sickness here. 1 say, "Hello, Peter,” 
not "good morning, Mr. Jeweller Ander¬ 
son.”... I do not lay [.wc] awake fearing 
military conscription.. I vote as I please 
and vote against people all the time 
without being downed... When I hate 
something I just move without asking 
any official or clergy... Freedom, free¬ 
dom, that is the way here. It lifts the 
lowly and brings down the great.’ 

According to the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the total number of 
immigrants to the U.S.A. between 1820 and 
1970 exceeded 45 millions. It was a broad- 
spectrum influx representing almost all 
countries and races: and surprisingly, even 
people from the Communist states of 
U.S.S.R. and China. By coming to love 
the American national ideals and to share 
the belief in the egalitarian ideas, these 
immigrants, almost all, soon develop the 
sense of Americanhood which binds them 
emotionally and patriotically to their new 
motherland. 

Compared to many other nations, especi¬ 
ally in the Old World, the U.S.A. is a 
young nation. Two centuries in the life of 
a nation do not generally bring it even to 
adulthood! Yet judging by the way the 
U.S.A. has withstood some of the most 
trying political and economic situations and 
shocks during its relatively short life, it has 
already proved the stability and vitality of 
its democratic system. Youthfulness, 
energy, enterprise, optimism, resiliency, con¬ 
cern for the welfare of the poor of the 
world, openness of mind, generosity, and a 
spirit of assimilation—all these qualities, in 
varying degree, characterize a typical 
‘American*. Proportionate to its geographi¬ 
cal vastness, political currents and cross¬ 
currents, and sociological variety, the pro¬ 
blems faced by the U.S.A. are bewildcriogly 


complex. But these American people and 
their leadership are proving their mettle 
and maturity by tackling these problems 
with appicciablc success. In a Bicentennial 
message sent at the request of the Editors 
of a leading U.S. magazine, the French 
President, Valery discard d’Esfaing, effec¬ 
tively summari'es the youthful and dynamic 
American national character in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

‘America is power, space, democracy. 
It is the land of every experiment, of 
every curiosity, even of every excess, all 
absorbed finally in the crucible of pro¬ 
gress, just as all those people of diverse 
ethnic origins were absorbed who came 
to the New World, often to find refuge, 
always to find a field for their energy 
and imacination. You have remained in 
many respects a nation of pioneers, and 
your society retains an exceptional dyna¬ 
mism. To quote Tocqucville, whose 
thought has been a shaping influence on 
our liberal society: "The idea of what 
is new is intimately linked in America 
with Jhc idea of what is better.” America 
means enterprise, initiative, movement, 
and also organization and efficiency. All 
this docs not come without a certain 
roughness—softened by an ever available 
hospitality and boundless generosity.’ 1 

This young nation’s energy, freedom, 
vision, courage, optimism, and dynamic 
creativity have influenced every field of 
human thought and endeavour. In science, 
technology, research and development, edu¬ 
cation, economics, medicine, political sci¬ 
ence, literature, arts—to mention only a few 
most important of such fields—the Ameri¬ 
can achievements and contributions are 
brilliant and breathtaking. One begins to 
wonder whether at any time in history, any 
single country has achieved so much in so 
short a time. 

I Time (Rockelellcr Center, New York, N.Y.. 
10020), dated 24 Mav 1976, p. 24 
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These merits and achievements of this 
American nation, however, should not 
dazzle anyone into blindness to its short* 
comings and failures. These latter, never¬ 
theless, are bound to exist alongside their 
counterparts in any nation or society—what 
to speak of one so largely devoted to exter¬ 
nal growth and change! The very freedom, 
wealth, enterprise, and unending race for 
‘achieving* have bred serious sociological, 
psychological, and spiritual problems in this 
society. Extreme preoccupation with mate¬ 
rialistic values and pursuits, invariably 
generates a form of world-weariness and an 
intolerable revulsion against materialism— 
perhaps even against life itself! Accordingly, 
social and inter-personal tensions, psycho¬ 
pathic disorders, and spiritual emptiness are 
bound to seize whole sections of any such 
society. There is an old Sanskrit adage, to 
the effect that each one of these four, 
namely, youth, wealth and possessions, 
overlordship, and indiscrimination, can 
bring about ruin—what to speak of the com¬ 
bination of all four in one person! What 
is applicable to an individual is, in general, 
here applicable to a nation too. The United 
States of America, with its youthfulness, 
material wealth, world-leadership and mili¬ 
tary might, and the heady sense of success, 
is in great moral and spiritual danger. 
Moral restraints and spiritual values cannot 
be imposed with any lasting effect, from 
outside. People themselves will have to 
wake up to the need and basic importance 
of these values, and voluntarily make them 
a part of their lives, private and public. 
Thoughtful sections of American society, 
we hope, will reinforce their creaking family, 
social and political structures by voluntarily 
raising the inner checks—taught and ex¬ 
emplified by all great men and religions— 
and by cherishing higher goals and values. 

As events of recent decades have shown. 


there is a deplorable tendency in the U.S.A. 
and its leadership to think that their national 
ideals and aspirations are the only worth¬ 
while ideals and aspirations for any nation, 
and therefore should be accepted by all. 2 
This tendency is particularly evident in the 
U.S.A.’s grim hatred of and fight against 
the totalitarian ideology as represented by 
Communism. What may be good and great 
for Americans, with their own cultural and 
national heritage, may not be so for other 
cultures and nations, with their own differ¬ 
ent circumstances, outlooks, and heritages. 
Though the hysterical fear of the forties 
and fifties, of Communism’s overrunning 
the whole world, has now proved nearly 
baseless, still America’s obsession has led 
her into military alliances and inevitable 
wars, which show no sign of abatement 
even now. This has also frequently led 
that great and freedom-Joving Republic 
into the supporting of inhumane dictator¬ 
ships! The costly lessons to be learnt by 
the U.S., from the fiascos resulting from 
pursuit of such belligerent policies—the 
latest such fiasco being the Vietnam War— 
are many and historically inescapable, for 
all save those who are entirely blind to 
facts. 

Furthermore, though this American Re¬ 
public from its inception has been devoted 
to ‘peace’, friendship and universal wel¬ 
fare, it has, by the strange irony of circum¬ 
stances, often become in fact a promoter of 

2 Cf. Swatni Vivekananda: The Complete 
Work* (Advaita Ashrama, Mavavati, Dt. Pithora- 
garh, UP.), Vol. I (1965), pp. 64-6: 'An 
American thinks that whatever an American 
does in accordance with the custom of his 
country is the best This is quite a natural 
mistake which all of us are apt to make. But 
it it very harmful: it is the cause of half the 
uncharitableness found in the world.. There¬ 
fore .. we should always try to sec the duty of 
others through their own eyes, and never judge 
the customs of other peoples by our own 
standard.* 
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dissensions and wars, overtly and covert¬ 
ly. Nowhere is this fact more evident 
than in its many military pacts, with con¬ 
veniently resulting sale of arms to belli¬ 
cose countries. Truth is stranger than 
fiction. This great Republic seems, for at 
least a half-century now, to have been 
keeping its economy in trim—pacts or no 
pacts—by extensive sale of its destructive 
military hardware to all sorts of nations 
all over the world; and can well be said 
to have become ‘the munitions monarch of 
the world’ as well as their most adept 
salesman. To quote an insightfully critical 
observation of Prof. Emmet John Hughes, 
professor of politics at Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.), in his thought- 
provoking article ‘The Third Century, the 
Third Chance’: 

The Republic dedicated from birth to 
the spread of universal ideas has become 
instead the nation more devoted than all 
others to the universal sale of arms. 
Within the last decade, the annual sum 
of these sales has soared from $2 billion 
to *>11 billion; and since World War II, 
the nation has supplied some 100 billion 
dollars’ worth of weapons to help arm 
no fewer than 136 countries with a sort 
of savage impartiality. Thus the self- 
appointed guardian of international 
peace has managed to make itself the 
munitions monarch of the world.’ 3 

Will not this spiralling policy of nurtur¬ 
ing violence recoil on the nation grievous¬ 
ly? Possibly the retribution for this 
national karma is already showing up in 
the forms of juvenile delinquency, violent 
neighbourhoods, and the waves of urban 
crime in the U.S.A. You cannot consistent¬ 
ly encourage bloodshed abroad, without 
experiencing sanguinary repercussions at 
home! 

31 Saturday Review (488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., 10022), dated 13 December 
1975, p. 59 


Assuredly this great nation, in her two- 
century-long existence, has had many as¬ 
tounding triumphs and many ignominious 
failures. Actually it seems unlikely that 
any nation of similar proportions and 
complexity could have shown a brighter 
record of performances. The nation need 
not gloat over her successes nor shame¬ 
facedly brood over her failures. At the 
dawn of the third century of her historic 
existence, what this young nation most 
needs is a vivid remembrance of the idea 
that brought her and her civilization into 
being, a rededication to her ideals, a firm 
resolve to make those ideals practical in 
everyday life, a calm self-confidence in her 
ability to contend with the country’s prob¬ 
lems, and an abiding faith in the Almighty 
Father and His unfailing guidance and 
grace. 

IV 

Despite her freedom, material wealth, 
progress, and military might, the U.S.A. is 
a restless and unhappy nation. Schizo¬ 
phrenia, drug addiction, broken homes, 
alienation, crime, and youth rebellion, are 
grave symptoms of a deep spiritual malaise, 
in this country with the highest standard 
of living in the world, nearly half (49%) 
the respondents to a recent public-opinion- 
poll question. ‘Do you believe that life is 
getting better or worse in terms of happi¬ 
ness?’ regretfully answered, ‘worse’. 4 To 
this spiritual malady, the remedy lies in 
spiritual pursuit and fulfilment, not in 
economic prosperity or enervating indul¬ 
gence or mind-shattering drugs. 

Undoubtedly, there has been in America 
a widespread revival of interest in religion. 
Eastern and Western, in recent years. 
Large sections of the people, youths espe¬ 
cially, are seeking peace, meaningful life, 

4 vide The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(15th Ed.), Macropaedia, Vol. 18, p. 926 
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and tulfilment in religious cults and prac¬ 
tices, in prayer and contemplation, in Zen 
and Yoga meditations. Nevertheless, un¬ 
fortunately the number of genuine 
teachers and guides is very small, and so 
many of these seekers fall into the hands 
of charlatans, bogus Yogis thirsting for 
dollars and fame, occultists, magicians, and 
devil-worshippers. Therefore, as always, 
but most acutely in the midst of such 
hazards, extreme caution is necessary in 
accepting any new spiritual teacher or 
path. We strongly urge that faddism and 
novelty-hunting should be totally avoided. 

Anticipating, as it were, this spiritual 
hunger of America, Swami Vivekananda— 
hailed by many ot his contemporaries as 
a prophet of the stature of Christ and the 
Buddha—taught the pure religion of 
Vedanta in America in the linal decade of 


the last century. He pointed out that 
Vedanta, while embodying the rationale of 
all religious experience everywhere, 
teaches a God who is both immanent in 
man and the universe, and yet transcend¬ 
ing both. Swamiji taught the four Yogas 
oi love, knowledge, work, and psychic con¬ 
trol as the practical ways of realizing this 
inhe/ent spiritual truth. He taught through 
his lectures and classes; and more intense¬ 
ly through his holy and perfected life. His 
teachings are preserved in his invaluable 
Works, and preached by the many Ve¬ 
danta Centres in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. 
On this occasion of the Bicentennial, we 
invite the genuine seekers of religion to 
the universal abode of Vedanta, in order to 
partake of the spiritual banquet bountifully 
laid out by Swamiji, one of the greatest 
teachers of mankind of all times. 


LETTERS OF A SAINT 

Sri Sri Ramakrisiina tub Refuge 


Calcutta 

21/5/25 


My dear-, 

I am glad to receive yours of the 16th inst. 

1 am happy to know that that Svargashram 1 is to your liking. Be 
absorbed with all your heart and soul in spiritual practices and adoration [of 
the Lord]. 1 will be delighted at it. Why only for a few days? One has to be 
engaged in them all through one’s life. May you have devotion to and faith 
in the feet of Sri Sri Thakur [Ramakrishna] -I pray for it. Regarding japa 
(repetition of mantra or the Lord's name) and meditation, practise as much as 
your capacity permits; do not tiy to do anything beyond your capacity. You 
should certainly be alert, to keep the body in good health. There is no rule 
that you should do reading for so many hours and japa and meditation for so 
many hours. But then, you should try gradually to increase the period of japa 
and mediation. Try always to practise recollectedness and contemplative 


i A secluded place with beautiful surroundings, opposite to Hrishikesh on the 
Canges, resorted to by many for meditation and spiritual disciplines. 
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thinking. Undoubtedly, you have to take bath, food, rest, and exercise with 
regularity. There is no need to observe silence. It will be all right if you do 
not talk unnecessarily. It is not necessary to do purascarana 2 either from 
sunup to sundown or according to the phases of the moon. I have told you 
about daily purascararia, and you should practise accordingly. 

Do not despair if at the beginning you do not get any result from your 
spiritual practices and worship. If you keep up the practice with patience and 
resolution, you will get its result at the right time—there is no doubt about it. 
Later on, if you proceed still further, you will come to understand everything 
from within. 

What more shall I say? We are all well. Know that you have my 
blessings always. Convey the same to V- and all others. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 


Calcutta 

26/Agrahayan/1328 3 


Dear Srimati S -, 

I am glad to receive your letter. The care and help you all have been 

able to give—and are still giving—during the illness of M-’s third sister and 

[to her family] even after her death, have made me very happy. Thus forgetting 
ourselves, the more we can look after others, the greater will it be for our good. 

1 pray that all of you may rise above all kind^ of attraction and hatred and 
be able to serve everyone with the attitude that each is a form of Sri Sri Thakur. 

According to your wish, I will give four rupees for the Holy Mother’s 
birthday celebration... 

You will not be able to attend the birthday puja (ritualistic worship), by 
the Mother’s will, to be sure. But on that day She will graciously tune your 
mind and ours to the same note in such a way that, though the bodies will 
remain far apart, there will be flowing within a flood of bliss of a rare type. 
Please know that peace is to be found in nothing else except in becoming aware 
that everything happens according to the Mother’s will, and in surrendering 
oneself to Her in thought, word and deed. I have heard Swamiji [Vivekananda] 
singing this song before Sri Sri Thakur ,on many a day: 

‘Tn whatever state You keep me at any time, 

Tt is all for my eood, if I do not forget You: 

Whether [You keep me] besmeared with ashes, or 
Ornament me with gems, jewels or sold. 

Place me under a tree or on a throne.* 

_ As s oon as I got your letter this morning, I read it to Yogin-Ma. 4 Her 

* Purascarana: a vow to perform japa a certain number of times a dav, metho¬ 
dically increasing and then decreasing the amount thereof. 

3 AgrahUvan: the eighth month of the Bengali year, included within Decembcr- 
Januarv. 26 Agrah&yap 1328 would fall in 1922 early January. 

4 Yogin-Ma and Golap-Ma: well-known woman-disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 
who were close companions of the Holy Mother. 

2 
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health and Golap-Ma’s 4 are the same as before; that is to say, one or the other 
ailment is always there. But their engagement in their duties is also as before. 

Accept their blessings and mine too. Convey blessings to G- and S-. 

My body is well nowadays. Boro Maharaj [Brahmananda?]...has not yet come 
back. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna mii Refuge 

' Calcutta 

26/6/26 

Dear Sriman K— , 

I received duly your two letters of 7lh and 9th Asadh, 5 and am replying 

now. 

You have written about the outrageous conduct of the village rogues. In 
my opinion the wicked are to be curbed by filing a lawsuit... If you are agree¬ 
able to conduct the suit, I shall somehow send you the expenses from here... 

I shall give as much as I can of the extra expenses of the celebration. 
But then, because there is little money in my hands, instead of giving all at 
one time, T shall give it slowly. I know that, in the past as well as now, you 
have been regularly asking of me only the legitimate expenses And therefore 
I was never annoyed with you. That [you think I am annoyed] is [only] your 
wrong understanding. Nevertheless it is not feasible for me regularly to con¬ 
tinue collecting all the expenses. You have to depend on the Mother, and 
learn to stand on your own feet and conduct the work of that place. Lest you 
should forget this fact, I might occasionally have told you something a bit 
sharply. In view of the way my body is day by day becoming inefficient, it is 
increasingly difficult for me to keep any burden of responsibility. From now 
on, stand on your own feet to tell this to you, is my purpose. But then, so 
long as I am alive, keep me informed of all matters. If T can give you some 
help in all such matters, it will be excellent; if T cannot, do not become 
depressed. By the grace of Mother and the efforts of all these years, the work 
.has improved greatly in its financial aspect. Now if you can all try a little 
more, you will be able to stand on your own feet and the work will also become 
established .. 

My health is much better now. No rains here also, and it is very hot. 
Accept my blessings and convey the same to all others there. 

Tf you think that to curb the wicked it is good to file a suit, in that case 
do not back off. But if vou think that it [outrage] can be redressed—and will 
not occur again—if some fine, as agreed upon among yourselves, is imposed, 
then you can do that. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


5 A$adh: third month of the Bengali year, included within June-July. 



EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND SPIRITUALITY 
IN THE LIGHT OF VEDANTA 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


(Continued from 

Sri Ramakrishna: the Modern 
Embodiment of Para Vidya 

The Indian experience and conviction of 
the pre-eminence and greatness of para 
vidya, and its being the consummation of 
all apard vidya, is glowingly illustrated, in 
our own time, in the appearance of Sri 
Ramakrishna as the very embodiment of 
para vidya, and in the arresting story of 
the discipleship of Narendra, a product of 
the modern education in apard vidya, 
under him. This story also dearly illus¬ 
trates the Indian conviction that there is 
not only no opposition, but also an ever¬ 
present close kinship, between the two, 
and that they lorm but the two depart¬ 
ments of one and the same vidya or 
science, the science of Total Reality, the 
philosophy of samyagjndna. 1 hus phy¬ 
sical sciences and the science of spiritua¬ 
lity form two inseparable aspects of the 
samvagjndna of Vedanta. This is specially 
highlighted in the enigmatic verses, 9 to 
14, of the Ud-upanisud . 17 

Sri Ramakrishna represented the entire 
gamut of pard vidyd in its purest form, 
without any admixture of apard vidyd. 
His spirited reply to his elder brother 
Ramkumar’s insistence that he, like other 
youths around him, should go to school 
and continue his education in apard 
vidyd, contains a profound value-estimate 
of all self-sufficient secular knowledge. In 
the words of the biographers of Swami 
Vivekananda: 

17 vide Swami Ranganathananda: The Message 
of the Upanifads (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty, Bombay, 1971) pp. 133-45 


previous issue) 

'His brother was desirous of arousing 
his interest in secular education, but 
Sri Ramakrishna (then, Gadadhar), 
who was already beginning to realize 
that he was born for a definite purpose, 
asked himself, “Shall 1 attain piety, 
devotion, and divine fervour by pursu¬ 
ing this education?” “No”, was the 
emphatic reply of his mind. “Will it 
enable me to be as God-fearing and 
upright as my lather?” “No”, echoed 
his innate religious instinct. “Shall l 
be able to realize God through this 
education and escape from universal 
ignorance and the glamour of material 
enjoyments?” The same reply came 
from his heart.... To his brother’s 
persuasion he said emphat : cally, 
“Brother, what shall I do with a mere 
bread-winning education (cdl-kola ban- 
dhano * vidyd) : 1 would rather acquire 
that wisdom which will illumine my 
heart and getting which, one is satis¬ 
fied for ever.” ’ 18 

And for the next twelve years, we find 
Sri Ramakrishna as a scientific explorer of 
the within of nature, an untiring experi¬ 
menter in the field of pard vidyd in all its 
phases, and emerging, at the end of it all, 
as a wise, childlike, sweet, and lovable 
personality, at once human and divine, 
wjth an enormous attraction to draw all 
types and levels of human beings unto 
himself—atheists and agnostics, intellec¬ 
tuals and simple devotees, artists and 
leaders of society, representatives of the 
old Hindu tradition as much as representa¬ 
tives of the modem Western knowledge 
and culture, men as well as women. In- 

18 His Eastern and Western Disciples: The 
fife of Swtimi Vivekananda (Advaita 
Ashrama, Majavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P., 
1949), p. 33 
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troducing this Sri Ramakrishna to his 
Western readers, Romain Rolland says: 


‘From the magnificent procession of 
spiritual heroes whom we shall survey 
later, I have chosen two men who have 
won my regatd, because, wiA incom¬ 
parable charm and power they have 
realized this splendid symphony of the 
Universal Soul. They are, if one may 
say so, its Mozart and its Beethoven- 
Pater Seraphims and Jove the Thun 
derer -Ramakrishna and Vivefca- 


iiaiiua. • . 

1 am bringing to Europe, as yet un- 
awaic of it, the fruit of a new autumn, 
a new message of the Soul, the sym¬ 
phony of India, bearing the name 
Ramakrishna... 

‘The man who* image I here evoite 
was the consummation of two thousand 
years of the spiritual life of three 
hundred million people. Although he 
has been dead forty years (1886), his 
soul animates modern India. He was 
no hero of action like Gandhi, no 
genius in art or thought like Goethe or 
Tagore. He was a little village Brah¬ 
min of Bengal, whose outer life was set 
in a limited frame without striking in¬ 
cident, outside the political and social 
activities of his time. But his inner 
life embraced the whole multiplicity of 
men and gods... 

‘It is my desire to bring the sound ol 
the beating of that artery to the ears of 
fever-stricken Europe, which has 
murdered sleep. I wish to wet its lips 
with the blood of immortality. 19 
(italics ours) 


Narendra’s Discipleship Under Sri 
Ramakrishna: The Meeting of Para 
V lDYA AND APARA VlDYA 

In that impressive procession of seekers 
came young Narendra who, in all that he 
had achieved till then by way of educa¬ 
tion and upbringing, represented the best 
of the apara vidya of the modern age. 
Physically strong, youthful, mentally alert, 
critical, doubting, and seeking, possessed 


ifl Romam Rolland: The Life of Sri Rama- 
It.ishna (Advaita Aduatna, 1947), pp, 8-14 


of a vast store of traditional Indian and 
modern Western knowledge, Narendra was, 
to all appearances, the exact opposite of 
Sri Ramakrishna. With his inner life 
tossed on the high waves of doubts and 
tensions, Narendra approached Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, who was, as described by San- 
karacarya in his Vivekacuddmani, nirind- 
hana iva unalah —‘calm and tranquil like a 
fire after its fuel has been burnt down’, 
and ahetuka-dayd-sindhuh handhurdna- 
matdm— an ocean of motiveless compas¬ 
sion and a friend of all who resort to him’. 
It was a momentous scene of apara vidya 
meeting para vidya, a scene that had been 
enacted several times before in India’s 
spiritual history. The closest in kinship to 
this episode is the story of much-learned 
Narada’s discipleship under Sage Sanat¬ 
kumara of the Chdndogya-upanisad, over 
four thousand years ago: 

‘Please teach me, O Blessed One....l 
am, O Blessed One, only a knower of 
words and their meanings, not a 
knower ol the Self; and I have heaid 
from great ones like you that only a 
knower ol the Self crosses all sorrow. 
I am in sorrow, O Blessed One. Please 
help me, O Blessed One, to cross (the 
ocean of) sorrow (through the ship ot 
adhydtmavidyd ).' 20 

Sage Sanatkumara then helped Narada 
to rise from knowledge to wisdom and to 
cross the vast ocean of spiritual blindness 
and its attendant sorrows, says the Upa- 
nisad in its concluding verse of the 
chapter: 

‘To him, whose impurities of the heart 
had been washed away, the Blessed 
Sanatkumara shows the supreme Truth 


?r anmfa(; infer rite 

atRflfafsfcr i *r*ra: sitaifa i if 
qiT sfer i 
ChSndogya-upanifad, VII. 1. 1-3 
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beyond all darkness (of ignorance and 
sorrow).’ 21 

VlVfcKANANDA: THE HARMONY OF ALL 

Human Energy 

Similarly, during the five years of his 
discipleship under Sri Ramakrishna, first at 
the Dakshineswar Kali Temple and later 
at the Cossipore garden house, Narendra 
matured his apara vidya into para vidya, 
matured his knowledge into wisdom, and 
became a perfect synthesis of both the 
physical sciences and the science of spiri¬ 
tuality, and also, accordingly, of the West 
and the East. Portraying the Vivekananda 
that emerged at the passing away of Sri 
Ramakrishna in August 1886, out of the 
Narendra who had gone to him five years 
earlier, Romain Rolland says: 

7/i the two words equilibrium and 
synthesis, Vivekananda’s constructive 
genius may be summed up. He em¬ 
braced all the paths of the spirit: the 
lour Yogas in their entirety, renuncia¬ 
tion and service, art and science, reli¬ 
gion and action from the most spiritual 
to the most practical. Each of the 
ways that he taught had its own limits, 
but he himself had been through them 
all, and embraced them all. As in a 
quadnga, he held the reins of all four 
ways ol truth, and he travelled towards 
Unity along them all simultaneously. 
lie was the personification of the har¬ 
mony of all human energy.’ 22 (italics 
ours) 

Need for a Synthesis of Apara Vidya 
and Para Vidya in Education 

» 

Our education has to enable our students 
to achieve at least a fraction of this syn¬ 
thesis of East and West, spirituality and 
science, contemplation and action. It is 


21 aSSFTTT SRTnf-I 

1 

22 Rolland: Life of Swatni Vivekananda and 
the Universal Gospel (Advaita Ashrama, 
1917), p. 310 


para vidya, the highest education, that 
fosters in man ethical, aesthetic, and spiri¬ 
tual values, including the moral values 
associated with pure science. The har¬ 
mony of all these values, and the intrinsic 
harmony between para vidya and apara 
vidya, always upheld in Vedanta, became 
revealed in our time in the deep spiritual 
kinship between Narendra and Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. All such values emerge from out 
of the depths of the human spirit at a 
certain stage of evolution and of some 
measure of mastery of the environment by 
man; they do not emerge from physical 
nature itself. It is folly, therefore, to be¬ 
lieve or to expect that they will automati¬ 
cally result from industry or from technolo¬ 
gical manipulations of external nature, and 
from the wealth resulting from such 
achievements. Protesting against such 
widely held modern folly, Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell says: 

‘The machine as an object of adoration 
is the modem form of Satan, and its 
worship is the modern diabolism... 
‘Whatever else may be mechanical, 
values are not, and this is something 
which no political philosopher must 
forget.’ 22 

It is thus obvious that, if the current 
school and university education is high 
and higher education, the education that 
Narendra received from Sri Ramakrishna, 
bearing such wonderful fruits of character, 
deep as the ocean and broad as the skies, 
is the highest education into which the 
other two, to fulfil themselves, must lead a 
child. Sri Ramakrishna’s experience and 
example also make it clear that man can 
enter into, and benefit from, this para 
vidya from any stage or level of his apara 
vidya education. Wisdom can accomp any , 
and enliven, and creatively stimulate know¬ 
ledge at any level—primary or seco ndar y. 


23 impact of Science on Society, p. 77 
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under-graduate or post-graduate; it is also 
equally clear that, without a little of that 
wisdom, knowledge at any of these levels 
can become, in the long run, not a bless¬ 
ing but a curse to oneself and to society, 
a breeding ground of pride, selfishness, 
exploitation, violence, on the one hand, 
and alienation, loneliness, and psychic 
breakdowns, on the other. These have 
afflicted societies and civilizations in the 
past, and led them to decay and death. 
And modern Western civilization is also 
facing that challenge today. As our own 
country also is absorbing the energies of 
this modern civilization at a last pace to¬ 
day, and is already experiencing some of 
its distortions, we shall be wise if we also 
open ourselves up to the eternal message 
ot our adhyeitmavidyd, and generate a 
fresh capital of our spiritual energy re¬ 
sources, with a view to digesting, assimilat¬ 
ing, and transforming the physical and 
mental eneigy resources of our highly 
technical age. 

VASTU -TANTRA-JNANA V PURUSA- 
TANTRA-JNANA 

The modern age demands that we meet 
the challenges of life with the challenge of 
an adequate philosophy; that adequacy 
can be ensured only if that philosophy 
dares to achieve a happy synthesis between 
the physical sciences and the science of 
spu duality. And this is the speciality of 
our Vedanta among the passing philoso¬ 
phies of the world. ‘Philosophy, accord¬ 
ing to me', says Sri Krsna, ‘is the unified 
knowledge of both the ksetra, body, and 
the ksetrajna, the knower of the body.* 24 
Vedanta is the only philosophy that is not 
only unafraid of the advance of scientific 
knowledge, but also warmly welcomes it. 
Truth is its passion -satyameva jay ate. 


tftTcf 3Tr*f *T?f I 

GUB, XIII. 2 


and not any pleasing opinion or dogma. 
Like modem physical science, Vedinta 
fosters the critical, inquiring spirit, along 
with detachment, objectivity, precision, and 
the challenge of verification. No field of 
knowledge can foster these intellectual 
virtues and graces, unless it is on the track 
of objective truth, and not of personal, 
subjective fancies. 

The limitations of physical science, ad¬ 
mitted by many modern scientists them¬ 
selves, proceed from the adjective, physical; 
but science itself is not limited similarly. 
It is not limited by, or tied down to, any 
patticular order of facts or subject-matter, 
as clarified by the biologist, the late 
Arthur J. Thompson, in his Introduction 
to Siienic. Any group of facts, he says, 
can be studied scientifically, and conclu¬ 
sions drawn, it such conclusions follow 
from a respect for facts, and can face the 
challenge of verification. Reality may be 
studied, but not exhausted, by the physical 
sciences, whose limitations proceed from 
thcii dependence entirely on sense-data. 
This limitation has been pointed out by 
the mathematician-astronomer, the late 
Sir Arthur Eddington, thus: 

‘Let us suppose that an ichthyologist is 
evploring the lile ol the ocean. He 
casts a net into the water and brings 
up a fishy assortment. Surveying his 
catch, he proceeds, in the usual man¬ 
ner of a scientist, to systematize what 
it reveals. He arrives at two generali¬ 
zations : 

1. No sea-creature is less than two 
inches long; 

2. All sea-creatures have gills. 

These are both true of his catch, and 
he assumes tentatively that they will 
remain true however often he repeats 
it... His generalization is perfectly 
true of the class of creatures he is talk¬ 
ing about—a selected class perhaps, but 
he would not be interested in making 
generalizations about any other 
class.’ 25 

The Philosophy of Physical Science, p. 16 


24 
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Earlier, Eddington had said in his Pre¬ 
face to the above book: 

1 am not among those who think that, 
in the search for truth, all aspects of 
human experience are to be ignored, 
save those which are followed up in 
physical science. But I find no dishar¬ 
mony between a philosophy which em¬ 
braces the wider significance of human 
experience and the specialized philo¬ 
sophy of physical science, even though 
the latter relates to a system of thought 
of Tecent growth whose stability is yet 
to be tested.’ 26 

When physical science or scientists 
forget or ignore this limitation implied in 
the adjective, physical, and pronounce 
judgements on life or reality as a whole, 
it or they become dogmatic, and forsake 
truth-seeking; one such dogma that is 
stifling the spirit of modem science is 
materialism, against which distinguished 
scientists have protested and warned. 
After terming materialism an intruder 
earlier in his book Methods and Results 
(Volume I, p. 161), Thomas Huxley, the 
collaborator of Darwin, repudiates mate¬ 
rialism as a philosophy of life (ibid., 
pp. 164-5): 

‘If we find that the ascertainment of the 
order of nature is facilitated by using 
one terminology, or one set of symbols, 
rather than another, it is our clear duty 
to use the former; and no harm can 
•(ccrue, so long as we bear in mind that 
we are dealing merely with terms and 
symbols . 

‘But the man of science, who forgett¬ 
ing the limits of philosophical inquirv, 
slides from these formulae and symbols 
into what is commonly understood by 
materialism, seems to me to place him¬ 
self on a level with the mathematician 
who should mistake the x’s and y’s. 
with which he works his problems, for 
real entities -and with this further dis¬ 
advantage. as compared with the 
mathematician, that the blunders of the 
latter are of no practical consequence. 


26 ibid., p. ix 


while the errors of systematic materia¬ 
lism may paralyse the energies and 
destroy the beauty of a life (italics 
ours) 

Adhyatmavidya as 
Vastu-tantra-jnana 

The scientific chaiacteristic of Vedanta 
is boldly brought out by Satnkaracarya, 
while presenting the great theme of Brah- 
majijhdsa, inquiry into Brahman, in his 
commentary on the Brahma-sutras, and 
while expounding the scientific frame of 
mind, in his commentary on the Gita. Tn 
the former, he makes a distinction between 
vastu-tantra-jhana, knowledge depending 
on, and arising from, the vastu or existing 
reality, and purusa-tantra-jhana, know¬ 
ledge depending on the purusa, the person, 
on the moods and fancies and interests of 
the person concerned. Vastu-tantra- 
jhana as knowledge of an existing fact is 
independent of the knowing person; that 
knowledge is only a discovery of the fact, 
but does not create it; whereas, purusa- 
tantra-jhana is knowledge dependent on 
the person, and is, accordingly, susceptible 
of being held, altered, or abolished, 
depending on the person concerned— 
kartum, akartum, anyatha-kartum sakyate, 
purusa-tantravat eva. There is a vast 
field of human preferences constituting 
such purusa-tantra knowledge, and they 
have their legitimate role to play in 
human life. But God and soul, as under¬ 
stood in Vedanta, belong to the field of 
yastu-tantra inquiry and knowledge, 
‘Brahman, immediate and direct, which is 
the innermost Self of all.*” Brahman as 
the Self of all is an ever-present Reality, 
as the knower behind all acts of percep¬ 
tion and knowledge, whose negation is an 
impossibility: for it is the very Self of him 

27 trer wrarcr » ttmrr *refai7: \ 
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who docs the negation: ya eva nirakarta, 
tasyaiva-atmatvat. This Brahman is not 
any extra-cosmic deity of the usual run of 
monotheism, which is a logical postulate, 
or merely held by faith, but is not capable 
of verification. But the Brahman of the 
Upanisads, being the Self of all, is the very 
basis and consummation of experience— 
an u bhavdvasanut vat bhuta- vastu- visayat- 

vdt ca brahmajndnasya—'because the 
knowledge of Brahman is consummated in 
experience and refers, therefore, to an ex¬ 
isting vastu, fact’. It is unknown, in the 
state of spiritual ignorance, but it is not 
unknowable; for it is the very Self of the 
knower and, hence, is more intimately 
known than any sense object. But this 
knowledge is obstructed and obscured by 
the sclf-not-self mix-up in normal ex¬ 
perience, calling for a discriminative in¬ 
quiry. 

Being the Self of all. Brahman is cit- 
svarupum and advitiyam, of the very 
nature of consciousness, infinite and non¬ 
dual. Says the nuclear physicist Erwin 
Schrodinger on the nature of conscious¬ 
ness: 

‘Consciousness is never experienced in 
the plural, only in the singular. 

Consciousness is a singular of which 
the plural is unknown; that there is 
only one thing and that, what seems to 
be a plurality is merely a series of 
different aspects of this one thing, pro¬ 
duced by a deception (the Indian 
Maya): 23 

The sages of the Upanisads realized, 
through a penetrating search, this infinite 
and immortal Atman in themselves, be¬ 
hind the ever-changing kosas or sheaths of 
the body, the nervous system, the mind, 
the intellect, and the ego. Says Yama, the 
.teacher, to Naciketa, the young student: 
‘This Atman, (being) hidden in all 
beings, is not manifest to all. But it 
can be realized by all who are trained 

28 What is Life ? Epilogue, pp. 90-1 


to inquire into subtle truths, by means 
of their sharp and subtle buddhi or 
reason.’ 29 

The impurities of the mind constitute 
the obstructions to the knowledge of this 
ever-present divine immortal dimension of 
man. These impurities are centred in the 
ego, in its attachments and aversions and 
bondage to the organic system. Search for 
truth, either in the external world which 
yields pure science, or in the internal world 
which yields pure spirituality, calls for the 
elimination of these impurities, which 
alone gives the mind the power to pene¬ 
trate from the surface to the depths of 
nature, external or internal. This is the 
scientific spirit and temper which is high¬ 
lighted in Sri Krsna’s exhortation to 
Arjuna in the Gita, and which is ampli¬ 
fied in Sankaracarya’s commentary on the 
same: 

‘By the delusion ot the pairs of oppo¬ 
sites arising from attachment and aver¬ 
sion, O descendant of Bharata, all be¬ 
ings are fallen into deep delusion at 
birth, O scorcher of foes.* 

‘But those men of virtuous deeds whose 
impurities have been destroyed -they, 
freed from the delusion of the pairs of 
opoosites, worship Me with firm re¬ 
solve.’ 30 

Commenting on the first, Sainkaraearya 
observes: 

‘For it is well known that knowledge 
of things as they are, even in the ex¬ 
ternal world, cannot rise in the minds 
of those who are under the thraldom 


29 ^5 ^5 33) an?JTr jt sraern% 1 
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of attachment and aversion; if this is 
so, what wonder is there that know¬ 
ledge of the inner Self, which is faced 
with many obstacles, does not arise in 
those who are enslaved by them and 
consequently are deeply deluded! 
Hence all beings, whose reason is 
obstructed and deeply deluded by the 
delusion of these pairs of opposites, do 
not know Me, who am their very Self, 
and hence also, they do not worship 
Me as their own Self.’ 31 

Vedanta Philosophy: A Synthesis of 
Science and Spirituality 

In his parting message, on the eve of 
his departure from this mortal world, given 
to his disciple Uddhava, Sri Krsna ex¬ 
pounds this Indian vision of the unity of 
the physical sciences ad the science of 
spirituality, and their joint contribution to 
total human welfare and fulfilment, in five 
remarkable verses, which hold a vital 
lesson for our people today: 

‘In this world, human beings are gene¬ 
rally capable of inquiring into the truth 
of the (external) world; and they up¬ 
lift themselves (through that) from all 
sources of aiubha, evil, 

‘Specially in the case of man (unlike 
the sub-human species where nature 
does everything), one’s guru or guide is, 
verily, oneself; accordingly, man 
achieves his development and welfare 
through the discipline of (his mind) in 
p r atyaksa, direct sense perception, and 
unumana, inference (inductive and de¬ 
ductive), based on it. 

‘In the case of man, moreover, wise 
men, who have mastered the science 
and technique of spirituality, saukhya- 

31 *r f$ tretgsro- 
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yoga- visaradS), realize clearly, within 
themselves. Me (the universal Self of 
all), the unlimited source of all the 
(limited) energies (in man and nature). 
‘Many are the “cities” (bodies or orga¬ 
nisms) projected by Me (in evolution) 
—one-footed, two-footed, three-footed, 
four-footed, many-footed, and also 
without any feet. Among all these, the 
human (organism) is very dear to Me. 
‘(Because) here (in this human body), 
yogis seek and realize clearly, through 
intimations or clues which reason 
detects in normal human experience. 
Me, who am the Lord of all and be¬ 
yond the grasp of (mere) logical in¬ 
ference.’ 32 

Culture, civilization, and all forms of 
political, economic, and social security and 
freedom and welfare, says Sri Krsna, are 
the products of disciplined human intelli¬ 
gence, backed by faith in himself and faith 
in the meaningfulness of the universe. 
Man achieves these through systematic 
scientific investigations into the external 
natural and social environments. The 
same systematic investigation, carried into 
the innef field of experience, achieves for 
him spiritual freedom and life fulfilment. 

This is the significance of the Vedantic 
testament contained in the last verse of 
the Gita : 

‘Where there is Krsna, the Master of 
Yoga, where there is Arjuna, the wiel- 
der of the bow, there (in that society), 
I am convinced, (dynamic) wealth, vic¬ 
tory, general social welfare, and un- 
shakeable justice (shall prevail).’ 33 

• The Vedanta and Yoga taught in the 
Gita mark the confluence of two energy 
streams, namely, the energy of vision and 
the energy of practical implementation, the 
energy of meditation and the energy of 
action. It signifies the confluence of the 

32 irimad Bhdgavatam , XL vii. 19-23 
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energy of Krsna, the unarmed charioteer 
of Arjuna and the Master of Yoga, and the 
energy of Arjuna, fully armed for heroic 
action under the guidance of Krsna. 

Vedanta and Education of the 
Complete Man 

Vedanta conceives education as the ins¬ 
trument of man’s growth in his three 
dimensions, namely, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. Such education continues 
throughout life, unless stagnation sets in 
at any stage, during or beyond school or 
university. There is no gulf between secu¬ 
lar education and spiritual education, ex¬ 
cept what one creates through ignorance 
and complacency and, consequently, reaps 
as a harvest of stagnation of life-energy at 
the organic level. It is this stagnation that 
Vedanta warns against as samsara, 
worldliness. Life in the world, or sam- 
sara, is not the same as being worldly, or 
a samsari. Live in the world, or samsara, 
says Sri Ramakrishna; there is no harm. 
But allow not samsara, worldliness, to live 
in you; that will make for life stagnation. 
A boat will be on the water; that is the 
right place for the boat. But water should 
not be in the boat; that is the wrong place 
for the water; it will make the boat unfit 
for the purpose for which it is meant. 

The Phenomenon of Homeostasis in 
Evolution 

Nature has endowed man with the 
organic capacity to understand the world 
as well as himself. From the stage of the 
higher mammals up to man, says biology, 
nature has been developing and perfecting 
the mechanism of a built-in equilibrium, 
thermostatic to begin with and homeosta- 
. tic later, within the organism itself. Deal¬ 
ing with the evolutionary significance of 
this mechanism, the Bristol neurologist 
Grey Walter says:, 


event in neural, indeed, in all natural 
history. It made possible the survival 
of mammals on a cooling globe. That 
was its general importance in evolution. 
Its particular importance was that it 
completed, in one section of the brain, 
an automatic system of stabilization 
for the vital functions of the organism 
—a condition known as homeostasis. 
With this arrangement, other parts of 
the brain are left free for functions not 
immediately related to the vital engine 
or the senses, for functions surpassing 
the wonders of homeostasis itself ,’ 34 
(italics ours) 

The Significance of Homeostasis 

And quoting the significant words of the 
great French physiologist Claude Bernard 
that a fixed interior milieu is the condition 
for the free life, Grey Walter continues: 

‘Those who had the privilege of sitting 
under Sir Joseph Barcroft at Cambridge 
owe much to him for his explanation 
of this dictum and its application to 
physiological research. We might 
otherwise have been scoffers; for “the 
free life” is not a scientific expression. 
He translated the saying into simple 
questions and guided us to the answers. 
“What has the organism gained,” he 
asked, “by the constancy of tempera¬ 
ture, constancy of hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration, constancy of water, constancy 
of sugar, constancy of oxygen, con¬ 
stancy of calcium, and the rest?” With 
his gift for quantitative expression, it 
was all in the day’s work for him to 
demonstrate the individual intricacies 
of the various exquisitely balanced 
feedback mechanisms. But I recall in 
his manner a kind' of modest trepida¬ 
tion, as if he feared we might ridicule 
his flight of fancy, when he gave us this 
illustration of homeostasis and its 
peculiar virtue: 

How often have I watched the ripples 
on the surface of a still lake made by 
a passing boat, noted their regularity 
and admired the patterns formed when 
two such ripple-systems meet..., but 
the lake must be perfectly calm. ...To 
look for high intellectual development 


‘The acquisition of internal temperature 
control, thermostasis, was a supreme 34 The Living Brain, p. 16 
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in a milieu whose properties have not 
become stabilized, is to seek... ripple- 
patterns on the surface of the stormy 
Atlahtic.’ 36 

Homeostasis as a fixed interior milieu 
is not an end in itself. It is just a condi¬ 
tion, a necessary condition, for life forging 
ahead to higher and higher evolutionary 
levels. And the highest level to be 
reached is the perfect freedom of the 
human spirit, by detaching the new signi¬ 
ficant datum of the self from its organic 
limitations and making it realize its true 
nature. Nature has achieved physical 
homeostasis for man; man has now to 
achieve for himself, by himself, through 
the organic capacities which nature has 
provided him with, a mental homeostasis 
with a view to realizing the Atman that is 
behind the mind. After explaining that, 
through homeostasis, ‘the upper brain is 
freed from the menial tasks of the body, 
the regulating functions being delegated to 
the lower brain’ Grey Walter significantly 
remarks: 

‘For mammals all, homeostasis was 
survival; for man, emancipation.’ 38 

Homeostasis v Yoga 

And relating this physical homeostasis 
of organic evolution to the mental and 
spiritual homeostasis of Yoga, Grey 
Waller concludes: 

‘And once again, as new horizons open, 
we become aware of old landmarks. 
The experience of homeostasis, the per¬ 
fect mechanical calm which it allows 
the brain, has been known for two or 
three thousand years under various 
appellations. It is the physiological as¬ 
pect of all the perfectionist faiths— 
nirvana, the abstraction of the Yogi, 
the peade that passeth understanding, 
the derided “happiness that lies within”; 
it is a state of grace in which disorder 


38 ibid., pp. 16-17 
38 ibid., p. 18 


and disease are mechanical slips and 
errors.’ & (italics ours) 

The struggle to go beyond organic pulls 
and limitations, and realize the freedom of 
the spirit in Self-realization, needs to be 
supported and sustained by a stable moral 
life; only when this base is secured can 
man carry forward the struggle direct into 
the inner world and fashion relevant disci¬ 
plines and forge newer instruments out of 
his psycho-physical energy system, among 
which a tough manas and a pure buddhi 
are the most important. This results in a 
second homeostasis, which is acquired by 
man himself with the help of his higher 
brain after freeing it from thraldom to the 
organic system, and which is comprehen¬ 
sively called, in Vedanta and Yoga, sama 
and dama, discipline of the mind and dis¬ 
cipline of the sense organs. 

The Nature of Yoga 

The state in which the mind succeeds 
in stilling the clamour of the sense organs 
and itself becomes pure, steady, and still 
is called Yoga. This is the inner condi¬ 
tion which spiritual seekers down the ages 
have striven to attain, and which many 
have attained, and in which many have 
realized God, the innermost Self of all, as 
affirmed by Sri Krsna: 

‘Freed from attachment, fear, and 
anger, absorbed in Me (the One Self 
in all), and taking refuge in Me, very 
many people, purified by the tapas of 
jhana, discipline of spiritual knowledge, 
have attained to oneness with Me.’ 38 

The same truth is also affirmed by 
Gaudapada in his commentary on the 
Mdndukya-upani$ad : 

‘This transcendental non-dual state, in 

an ibid., p. 19 
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which relative existence is overcome, 
has been attained by sages who were 
free from attachment, fear, and anger, 
and had gone beyond (the mandate of) 
the Vedas (i.e.» of all scriptures, in 
view of their entering the field of ex¬ 
periment, and getting the experience, 
of spirituality).’ 3 » 

From the time of the Upanisads, about 
four thousand years ago, and probably 
even earlier, our country has developed a 
full-fledged science and technique of this 
subject, the subject of Yoga. In the words 
of Yama in his teaching to the boy Naci- 
keta: 

‘When the five sense organs of know¬ 
ledge remain steady, along with the 
manas, and even the buddhi does not 
act—that is the supreme state, say (the 
sages). They (the sages) consider that 
(state) as Yoga.’ 40 

The Sthitaprajna of the Gita 

This results in the conversion of the 
inner life of man into a unique ‘laboratory’ 
for a mighty experiment and experience— 
the experience of his infinite and immortal 
nature. The picture of man, full and tran¬ 
quil within and spiritually free, as a result 
of the knowledge of his true nature as the 
Atman, which is, in the words of Sankara- 
carya, suddha-buddha-rnukta-svabhava, ever 
pure, ever awakened, ever free by nature, as 
a result of which he ceases to be a slave 
of his organic system, as all other organ¬ 
isms in nature are, has been graphically 
drawn in many passages in India’s rich 
spiritual and even secular literature. The 
following three verses of the Gita, in the 
course of its inspiring description of a 

faftow) fuf srwtajmteare: ii 
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sthita-prajha, man of steady wisdom, are 
typical of all such: 

‘The disciplined man, with the senses 
under his control, and free from at¬ 
tachment and aversion, verily attains 
tranquillity, (even while) moving freely 
among the sense objects with his sense 
organs.’ 

‘In the case of him whose mind follows 
(helplessly) in the wake of his wander¬ 
ing senses, his wisdom also is carried 
away, like a ship (being carried away 
helplessly) by a gale on the ocean.’ 

‘As into the ocean, brimful and still, 
flow the waters (of mighty rivers, with¬ 
out distrubing its stillness), even so do 
all desires enter into the sage. Such a 
one attains peace, and not the one who 
runs after desires.’ 41 

BhTsma tells Yudhisthira in the Mahd- 
bhdrata that as man, the known, is sub¬ 
ject to mortality, man, the unknown, is the 
focus of immortality: 

‘Immortality as well as mortality arc 
both present within the body (of every 
one). By (the pursuit of) delusion, one 
attains mortality. By (the pursuit of) 
truth, one attains immortality.’ 42 

The Inter-relationship of Sciencf and 
Spirituality in the Indian Context 

With this impressive national back¬ 
ground of philosophical thought on the 
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one hand, and shining spiritual examples 
on the other, the relationship between 
science and spirituality is going to be far 
different in the Indian context {from the 
mutually hostile and unhappy and, conse¬ 
quently, mutually weakening relationship 
that existed, and still exists between the 
two in the West, and that unfortunately 
dominates the understanding and thinking 
due to the passing exigencies of Western 
dominance, of many of the educated men 
and women of our own country. There 
are indications that the higher reaches of 
modern Western science, and certainly 
some outstanding Western scientists, are 
getting faint glimpses of the spiritual 
dimensions of the human personality. 
The concept of psycho-social evolution in 
twentieth-century biology raises evolution 
from the organic to the spiritual level, at 
the human stage. What biology calls 
psycho-social evolution is what Vedanta 
would call the early stages of man's spiri¬ 
tual growth, Atmavikdsa, of which ethical 
awareness, concern for other human and 
all living beings, and the spirit of love, 
dedication, and service, are but by-pro¬ 
ducts. Man ensures his spiritual growth 
by cultivating a spirit of love, dedication, 
and service in the outer field of action, and 
meditation and its allied processes in the 
inner field. This is the Yoga of the Gita, 
which is defined by Sri Krsna in the 
second chapter both as samatvam and 
karmasu kausalam. Samatvam is the 
second homeostasis to be achieved by man 
himself, as referred to earlier. Kausalam 
in karma, dexterity or efficiency in action, 
refers to both productive social efficiency 
outside, which is much emphasized in 
modern technical civilization, and spiritual 
personality efficiency within, which this 
civilization largely neglects and of which 
it knows also very little. The chariot ima- 
gery in the Katha-upanifad presents man’s 
psycho-physical organism as an efficient 


instrument which, if left to itself and un¬ 
integrated, will land man in disaster, but 
which, if kept trim and integrated under 
bitddhi, enlightened Reason, will take 
him to all-round life fulfilment. 

Clear thinking is the characteristic of 
Ved5nta and modern science; vastu 
svarupam sphuta-bodha-caksusa svenaiva 
vedyam— the truth of the Atman as a 
vastu, fact, is to be known by each one by 
himself or herself, through sphuta-bodha - 
caksu, clear eye of understanding or 

reason’, says Sankaracarya in his Viveka- 
ciiddmani. Modern environmental and 
ecological problems may be making for 
the unpopularity of technology, or of over- 
technology. But pure science will always 
remain as one of the noblest pursuits of 
man. And we need more and more of 
this discipline; and we need more and 
more of the science of spirituality. Even 
a little spiritual growth will enrich man, 
steady his character, make him 

strong and fearless, and integrate him 
with other men in society. With respect 
both tb science and spirituality, it is not a 
question of everything or nothing; even a 
little growth in scientific attitude and 

temper, and in spirituality, will make a vast 
difference in the creative and positive 

energy resources in a man or in a society. 
That is the meaning of Sri Krsna’s em¬ 
phasis on this truth in verse 40 of the 
second chapter of the Gita : 

Svalpam-apyasya dharmasya tray ate 
mahato bhaydt — ‘Even a little of this 
dharma will save (man) from great fear.’ 

Conclusion 

When our nation awakens to this truth, 
our people will learn to substitute self-dis¬ 
cipline for the imposed discipline given to 
us by the present National Emergency, 
which is a blessing only in the short run. 
This awakening, followed by the march to 
the nation’s appointed destiny, is the 
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message of the clarion call of the Katha - 
u partly ad: Uttisthatal Jcl grata ! prapya 
varan nibodhata, which, as freely ren¬ 
dered by the modem sage, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, can provide the stimulus and the 


inspiration to our nation and the rest of 
the world to march onward with steady 
steps and firm mind: Arise! Awake! And 
stop not till the goal is reached! 

(i Concluded ) 


ESS A Y ON APPLIED RELIGION 


HOW TO WORK FOR UNITY, HARMONY 
AND PEACE ANYWHERE 

Swami Budhananda 


In the Kosambiya-sutta, occurring in a 
Buddhist scripture, we read : 

‘Once when the Blessed One [the 
Buddha] happened to visit Kosambi, he 
learnt about disputes prevailing among 
the bhikkhus [monks] of that locality 
He called the disputing bhikkhus to his 
presence and addressed them thus : 
‘Bhikkhus, you are disputing among 
yourselves and hurling taunts at one 
another, because you do not seem to 
know the states of consciousness which 
lead to harmony and peace. 

'Bhikkhus, there are six states of con¬ 
sciousness which conduce to unity and 
harmony, [and which express themselves 
through the following] : 

1. Acts of goodwill towards fellow beings. 

2. Words of goodwill sincerely spoken. 

3. Thoughts of goodwill sincerely 
harboured. 

4. Sharing with others of all that you 
have, down to the last crumb of bread. 

5. Sharing with others your higher life 
of flawless virtue. 

6. Removing all evil around you with 
the noble saving creed of love. 

‘These are the [expressions of] six states 
of consciousness which, being in them¬ 
selves friendly and respectful, lead to 
accord, amity and love. 

‘Listen, bhikkhus. these six states of 


consciousness lead to super-knowledge. 
Each of these leads successively a step 
further; and while there is something 
further to be done let there be no 
falling back in your steps.* 

I 

These teachings of the Buddha have an 
urgent message for all of us, in all possible 
personal, social, national, oi international 
contexts. 

There is so much dissension in the world 
at various levels—so much of ill will and 
interpersonal, inter-racial, and intergroup 
fights—that a tremendous amount of hu¬ 
man energy and material resources is just 
wasted, leaving the world in increased 
agony and confusion. 

But it need not necessarily be so. 

The state of the world in which we live 
intimately affects our individual lives. If 
there is a war anywhere in the world, then 
your morning cup of tea or coffee may be 
adversely affected, though you yourself may 
not go to war. Again, the states of con¬ 
sciousness in which we individually live 
and function, have a part in moulding and 
shaping the state of the world in which we 
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live. It has been truly said that ‘wars start 
in the minds of men*. 

To be sure, most of us do not like to be 
bothered by the state of the world, assum¬ 
ing that it is none of a little man’s concern. 
‘If the world is going to pieces, I just can¬ 
not do anything about it’—this is the 
general attitude. 

Again, some of us have not the broad¬ 
mindedness or farsightedness to think and 
feel for the rest of mankind. Such among 
us think that the world exists for us and 
not we for the world. 

In any case, whatever the type of mind 
we may have, all of us have some common 
aspirations. We all want to live, grow 
and have self-fulfilment according to our 
understanding. These common aspirations 
of mankind clearly cannot be fulfilled un¬ 
less there is a modicum of unity and har¬ 
mony in the world. 

Now, how can there possibly be unity 
and harmony, or any kind of peace in the 
world, if these do not prevail at home, 
between neighbours, between fellow hu¬ 
man beings, between different religions, 
races, and political persuasions ? In a very 
real sense, therefore, living in such ways— 
doing such things—as are conducive to 
unity, peace and harmony, is a personal 
responsibility of every normal human 
being. 

It will however be wrong to suggest that 
there is not this awareness among some 
persons at least—that at least some feel 
the urgent need for working for unity, peace 
and harmony. But then, very few seem to 
have ever known—much less applied—the 
right methods for the purpose. 

Oftentimes in our very efforts ior peace 
and harmony, seeds of dissension lie hid¬ 
den. Most of us seek peace on our own 
terms: not in terms of peace itself, but of 
our own interests. In such seeking, moti¬ 
vated by selfishness, seeds of dissension lie 
hidden. We seek peace in a way which 


destroys even the hope of peace, not be¬ 
cause we have no desire for peace but be¬ 
cause we do not know what is needed to 
achieve it. Hence we must humbly learn 
from those who know what it really de¬ 
mands to work ‘for peace’. 

The Buddha’s teachings on how to work 
thus for unity and harmony are basic and 
sound. And they seem to have been the 
first universally applicable principles laid 
before mankind. Even today, it would 
appear that no better set of methods has 
ever been taught. They are simple and 
psychologically oriented; and like all great 
truths can be understood by all and practis¬ 
ed by all. Indeed the very simplicity of 
his methods tends to hide their profundity 
and far-reaching significance. 

According to the Buddha, peace and har¬ 
mony are not the outcome of certain mea¬ 
sures we may adopt, but of the state oi 
consciousness with which we function in 
the world. 

Buddha teaches that there are six states 
of consciousness which are conducive to 
unity and harmony. Being in themselves 
of the nature of friendship and respect, 
these stales lead to accord and love. 

n 

We shall now study in detail these six 
states of consciousness and delve into their 
implications for peace and harmony. 
Unless the text, fiom which the teachings 
are quoted is really inaccurate, one must 
' assume that the Buddha had his reasons for 
detailing the order of the ‘six states of 
Consciousness’ in the way given above. 
But, for the convenience of our understand- 
ding and exposition, we are taking up the 
‘six states of Consciousness’ in the text in 
following order: 3, 2, 1, 4, 5, 6. 

Accordingly we shall first try to under¬ 
stand the state of consciousness manifesting 
as ‘thoughts of goodwill sincerely har¬ 
boured’. 
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If it is true that wars start in the minds 
of men, it is also true that peace is bom 
first in the minds of men. Thoughts lead 
to things. If you have the thought ol des¬ 
troying an enemy, you will find your arse¬ 
nals filling up with destructive missiles. If 
you have the thoughts and feelings of sen- 
cere, unselfish love for human beings, you 
are ready to sacrifice yourself for others. 
In the one case you become a killer, in the 
other you become an oblation. 

The most basic work for unity and har¬ 
mony has to be done in one’s own thought 
processes. Do we really want peace? If we 
want peace at home and harmony in the 
world, in the first place we must have peace¬ 
ful thoughts in ourselves. We must wish 
everybody well. Thoughts of goodwill must 
be sincerely harboured. 

But these thoughts, to be really effective, 
must be thoughts of universal goodwill. 
Otherwise they remain qualified—often 
nullified—by thoughts of ill will. 

All of us undoubtedly have some 
thoughts of goodwill; but in most of us 
these are only for those whom we con¬ 
sider our own, our friends, who share our 
opinions, serve our interests. But along 
with these thoughts, we have also plenty 
of ill will for those opposed to us, whom 
we consider our enemies. We do not hesi¬ 
tate even to wish hell for them—of course 
with rigorous rationalization thereof! 

When we have these thoughts of good¬ 
will for friends and ill will for enemies, 
these will largely, perhaps entirely neutra¬ 
lize each other. Thus it turns out that 
even ihe .good thoughts for our friends re¬ 
main sterile. If Christ had loved only his 
disciples and not also his tormentors, he 
would have remained merely the leader of 
a few nondescript Galileans. 

Then alone will we be harbouring 
thoughts of goodwill effectively, when in 
our minds there remains not a trace of ill 
will for anyone in the world, no matter 
what our sufferings. 


We must understand that there is noth¬ 
ing like a just or justifiable ill will in this 
world. Of course we often do feel, ‘This 
man has done me so much wrong: he deser¬ 
ves to be hated.’ This is a very common 
but harmful way of thinking. Whatever 
may be the reason for harbouring hatred 
or ill will, hatred when harboured will 
cause us pain and suffering. Hatred always 
does deeper harm to the person who hates 
than to the one who is hated; for hatred 
destroys auspicious qualities in the hater, 
and thus he is spiritually injured. 

Thus knowing full well what happens to 
us if we for any reason harbour hatred or 
ill will, we must root out all of it. 

In the Dhammapada, the famous Bud¬ 
dhist scripture, is very clearly indicated 
what happens to us when we harbour any 
evil thought—what to speak of hatred or 
ill will—and also what are the effects when 
we refrain from harbouring such thought: 
‘All that we are is the result of what 
we have thought: it is founded on our 
thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
If a man speaks or acts with an evil 
thought, pain follows him, as the wheel 
follows the foot of the ox that draws 
the wagon. 

‘All that we are is the result of what 
we have thought: it is founded on our 
thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
If a man speaks or acts with a pure 
thought, happiness follows him, like a 
shadow that never leaves him.’ 1 ' 

As we all intend to avoid pain, and 
desire happiness, we should always re mem¬ 
ber these two timeless truths. 

And for the removal of evil thoughts, 
hatred, which is more basic, must be ex¬ 
punged from minds. The way is here, as 
the Buddha proceeds to teach: 

‘“He abused me, he beat me. he de¬ 
feated me, he robbed me,”—in those 
who harbour such thoughts hatred will 
never cease. 

‘ “He abused me, he beat me, he de- 
1 Dhammapada, verses 1, 2 
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feated me, he robbed me,”—in those 
who do not harbour such thoughts 
hatred will cease. 

‘I 7 or never does hatred cease by hatred 
here below: hatred ceases by love; 
this is an eternal law.' 2 
Only to the degree that the mind is freed 
from hatred, can thoughts of goodwill have 
any chance of being sincerely harboured. 

But even absence of hatred—though a 
great achievement—will not be enough foi 
creative work for peace and harmony A 
positive and powerful thought-force of 
good will for the entire world must be 
generated in the mind—enough to with¬ 
stand all contrary forces and also to grow. 
How can this be done? 

In the famous Buddhist scripture, Sutta- 
nipata, there is a sermon of the Buddha 
called the ‘Metta-sutta’ in which the method 
given for cultivating universal goodwill and 
friendship is especially pertinent: 

‘May all beings be happy and secure, 
may they be happy-minded. 

‘Whatever living beings there are, either 
ieeblc or strong, all either long or 
great, middle-sized, short, small or 
large, either seen or which are not seen, 
and which live far (or) near, either 
born or seeking birth, may all creatures 
be happy-minded. 

‘Let no one deceive another, let him 
not despise (another) in any place, let 
him not out of anger or resentment 
wish harm to another. 

‘As a mother at the risk of her life 
watches over her own child, her only 
child, so also let every one cultivate a 
boundless (friendly) mind towards all 
beings. 

‘And let him cultivate goodwill to¬ 
wards all the world, a boundless 
(friendly) mind, above and below and 
across, unobstructed, without hatred, 
without enmity. 

‘Standing, walking or sitting or lying, 
as long as he is awake, let him devote 
himself to this mind; this (way op 
li ving they say is the best in this 
world* 


This is what it means to sincerely and 
creatively cultivate and harbour thoughts of 
goodwill. 

But for us spiritual seekers, we will find 
that our thought process will be powerfully 
helped by the repetition of the two follow¬ 
ing prayers, and thoughtfully reflecting on 
them. First is the Vedic prayer, known 
as the Gayatri : ‘We meditate upon that 
adorable effulgence of the resplendent 
divine Being, the Giver of all light; may He 
guide our intellects.’ The second is the 
well-known Sanskrit prayer of universal 
goodwill: 

‘May all be freed from dangers. May 
all realize what is good. May all be 
actuated by noble thoughts. May ail 
rejoice everywhere, 

‘May all be happy. May all be free 
from disease. May all realize what is 
good. May none be subject to misery. 
‘May the wicked become virtuous. May 
the virtuous attain tranquillity. May 
the tranquil be free from bonds. May 
the freed make others free. 

‘May good betide all people. May the 
sovereign rule the earth, following the 
righteous path. May all beings ever 
attain what is good. May the worlds 
be prosperous and happy. 

‘May the clouds pour rain in time. May 
the earth be blessed with crops. Ma> 
this our country be free from calamity. 
May holy men live without fear.’ 

If our own intellects are divinely guide- 
ed, and if we can sincerely desire for all 
people all forms of good, that will at least 
have a therapeutic effect on our own minds. 
And it will also help create an atmosphere 
for peace and harmony to thrive. 

When such thoughts of goodwill, through 
regular practice, become involuntary move¬ 
ments of our mind, we can feel within our¬ 
selves a growing power of goodness, which 
on the one hand soothes us inwardly, and 
on the other, soothes all those who come 
in touch with us. We become then a force 

for peace. 


* ibid., 3-5 


(To be concluded ) 



IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MOHAMMED 


‘Little men like you and me are simply 
the recipients ol just a little energy. A 
few minutes, a few hours, a few years 
at best, are enough to spend it all, to 
stretch it out, as it were, to its fullest 
strength, and then we are gone forever. 
But mark this giant that came; centuries 
and ages pass, yet the energy that he 
left upon the world is not yet stretched, 
nor yet expanded to its full. It goes on 
adding new vigour as the ages roll on.’ 1 

Swami Vivekananda of course spoke 
these words about Christ the Messenger. 
But who can doubt their full applicability 
to that Messenger of Islam who himself so 
greatly reverenced the Christ? 

Moreover, in the case of Mohammed, the 
sources of that energy that he left upon the 
world—his sayings and doings—are more 
surely known to history than those of any 
other Founder of a great living religion. 
Nor is this due merely to his rather recent 
dates: it seems evident that much of it 
is due to the Prophet’s own vital interest 
in history, as expression of God’s will. 
Although it is possible that Moses had a 
similar interest, his early era has left rather 
few details for us; Confucius may be closer 
to us in time, but his tolerant sense of 


1 Swami Vivekananda: The Complete Works 
(Advaita Ashrama, Majavati, Dt. Pithoragarfi, 
U.P.), Vol. IV (1962), pp. 138-9 


detachment seems to have prevented intense 
involvement in historical changes. Clearly, 
the Vedic sages, the Buddha, Lao-tze, 
and Christ were so deeply imbued with the 
sense of the timeless that their day-to-day 
actions have assumed relatively little im¬ 
portance, even though the great and 
glorious outlines remain undimmed by 
time. 

To be sure, the long years of struggle, 
outer and inner, which led up to the series 
of revelations establishing Mohammed as 
a Messenger of God are largely hidden, 
as with all other great Messengers except 
for Sri Ramakrishna in our own times. 
But thcnceforw'ard his followers seem from 
the start to have taken careful note of his 
actions, great and small. And they soon 
began to mould their own lives similarly. 
Though we do not know whether the 
Prophet himself encouraged this tendency 
—and his innate humility makes it unlikely 
that he did, except insofar as he saw God’s 
will in it—certainly it grew even more 
spectacularly after his death. As an im¬ 
partial Christian observer writes: 

...his actions, his daily routine down to 
the minutest detail... [how] he washed 
his hands, how he combed his beard, 
his likes and dislikes—all were consider¬ 
ed important and became a pattern for 
the life of the faithful Muslim. To imi- 
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tate the prophet was the highest goal 
piety could aim at... A whole system of 
thought sprang up, known as the Sunna: 
the way of life of the prophet which 
became the life of Islam.’ 2 

Indeed it is easy to see how this Prophet 
—whose humility succeeded where no other 
founder of a great living Religion could 
succeed, in permanently quashing all at¬ 
tempts to make him a God—simply had to 
accept the practical value of this sort of 
imitation. Doubtless he glimpsed what had 
long ago been so well put, in the Maha- 
bheuata : ‘By argument nothing can be 
settled; doctrines there are many: various 
are the scriptures... There are not two 
sages who do not differ in their opinions. 
The secret of religion is buried deep, as it 
were, in dark caves. So the path to be 
followed is that which the great ones have 
trodden.’ Again, his martial temperament 
would have thrilled to Jlames Russell 
Lowell’s sombre lines: 

‘By the light of burning martyrs 
Christ, thy bleeding steps we track. 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
With the Cross that turns not back.’ 

Yet, these very lines epitomize the need 
for accuracy in the concept of greatness to 
be imitated or followed. Perhaps no great 
man ever has had his image, his ‘footsteps’, 
so distorted as has the Nazarcne: indeed 
his agony at Golgotha was only the fore¬ 
taste of the text-torturing which leaves us 
in despair of glimpsing him. As Viveka- 
nanda exclaims: ‘I do not know what he 
was or what he was not! One would 
make him a great politician; another,... 
a great military general; another, a great 
patriotic Jew... The best commen¬ 
tary on the life of a great teacher is his 
own fife.’ 3 Nothing but the inconceivable 

2 Erich W. Bethmann: Bridge to Islam 
(George Alien & Unwin, London, 1953), p. 38 

3 ibid., p. 145 


Power of the Christ could have kept alive 
those of His sayings and doings which 
still suffice to uplift millions. 

Indeed, since Mohammed is said never 
to have obtained more than a rudimentary 
picture of Christianity—whose full message 
would surely have mightily attracted him 
—he must have thought long over the pro¬ 
blem. In any case, we do not hear of his 
discouraging those who would follow his 
footsteps; rather he proceeded to set be¬ 
fore his followers and thus before the 
world, an Image truly worth imitating*—of 
the order of Vivekananda’s description in 
the Messengers : ‘These are verily gigantic, 
their shadows covering the earth—they 
stand undying, eternal!’ 

# 

Thus, as one keenly aware of the crying 
need of the people for something they 
could imitate, the Prophet seems to have 
followed a middle path both in his teach¬ 
ings and in his life. As the noted historian 
Will Durant observes, ‘The inevitable gap 
between theory and practice seems nar¬ 
rower in Islam than in other faiths.’ 4 
Though the life of complete external re¬ 
nunciation is doubtless the highest, yet how 
many at any given epoch, are able to 
follow it ? Then what of the Arabia of 
those days, thousands of years ‘behind’ our 
progressive nations ? Thus, such a life was 
sure to be put on a shelf beyond all except 
lip-service—if indeed it were not somehow 
warped into a worldly mould! Even 
those saints who seriously tried the Imita¬ 
tion of Christ, could hardly dare imitate 
Him who was God to them: at most they 
might follow at a respectful distance. 

Thus the tremendous appeal of the 're¬ 
ligion of naturalness’ (din-i-fitrat) down to 
the present day. 

4 Will Durant: The Vtnrv of Civilization: 
(Simon & Schuster, New York), Vol. IV (1950), 
p. 183 
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To us, of course, the most conspicuous 
aspect of this approach was the Prophet’s 
‘polygamy'. To most Christians this has 
been at best a matter for ridicule; at 
worst, for hellfire. But Vivekananda turns 
the laugh acutely on us; ‘Great men may 
many two hundred wives each. “Giants” 
like you, 1 would not allow to marry one 
wife.’ Arabia was then polygamous and 
amoral beyond belief: thus to limit the 
number of wives, and set up strict, even 
Puritan, standards for extra-marital con¬ 
duct, was a large step ahead. Further, 
Mohammed was true to his first wife all 
twenty-six years till her death, his later 
marriages being apparently due either to 
need for a son and heir or to establishing 
friendly relations with other countries 
And as it is commonly noted that the wife 
can be one’s severest critic, knowing one’s 
every weakness, it is no small tribute to 
the Prophet that his wife was his first and 
most loyal convert. 

Clearly, the ‘imitation of Mohammed’ 
thus at once became more natural and 
factual, since it could extend into the day- 
to-day graces of family life. To quote our 
historian: 

Twice in the Koran he [Mohammed] 
reminded Moslems that their mothers 
had carried them with pain. brought 
them forth with oain, nursed them for 
twenty-four or thirty months. “Para¬ 
dise,” he said, “is at the foot of the 
mother.”* ‘ when they rwomen] came 
to his services he treated them kindlv, 
even if thev brought suckling babes; if, 
savs an amiable tradition, he heard a 
child ciy, he would shorten his sermon 
lest the mother be inconvenienced.’ 5 

Here we come on a striking example 
of the Prophet’s natural austerity as well 
as democratic leanings. Ruler of an ex¬ 


July 

panding kingdom, one would expect that 
he would keep at least his family in 
luxury. But all agree that he ‘refused to 
indulge the extravagance of his wives... 
and for a time he dutifully spent a night 
with each of them in rotation; the master 
of Arabia had no apartment of his own.’ 
He is said to have been the only monarch 
who never lived in a palace! 

‘He was often seen mending his clothes 
or shoes, kindling the fire, sweeping the 
floor, milking the family goat in his 
yard, or shopping for provisions in the 
market. His staple foods were dates 
and barley bread, milk and honey were 
occasional luxuries; and he obeyed his 
own interdiction of wine He visiunl 
the sick, and joined any funeral pro. es- 
sion that he met. He accepted the 
invitation of a slave to dinner, and ask¬ 
ed no service of a slave that he I ad 
time and strength to do for himself.’® 

We can thus glimpse how the Prophet 
and his followers—despite countless calum¬ 
niators—greatly and permanently raised 
the status of the poor and oppressed, 
especially women, children and slaves, in 
his own land and from thence abroad. 
We cannot here go into the mechanisms, 
even the theological dicta, which imple¬ 
mented all this; but simply the repercus¬ 
sions of his one life, overflowing with 
sympathy, and at a level of intensity ‘verily 
gigantic’. 

# 

The deeper and more the detail in which 
it is studied, the more the Prophet’s life 
reveals the middle path, the balance which 
is such a clue to greatness. He was sur¬ 
rounded by men of terribly volatile natures, 
loving anger, jealousy, revenge for their 
own sake. ‘And when he (the Arab) could 
rind no enemy to deal with, he found an 
outlet for his irresistible urge for fighting 


5 m, w. m, m 


8ibid, pp. 172-3 
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in attacking his own people...even if the 
victim be a brother!’ ’Blood called for 
blood, and a blood-feud could last for forty 
years.’t Yet, bom into this society, the 
Prophet is repeatedly said never to have 
lost his temper! And if certain acts of 
administering justice oould be warped by 
some into some version of ’revenge’, the 
overwhelming impression among friends 
and foes alike, was Mohammed’s capacity 
for forgiveness. One instance among many: 

’Once, while he was sleeping alone .it 
the foot of a tree, he was suddenlv 
awakened by a noise and beheld Dur- 
ther, a hostile warrior, standing over 
him with a drawn sword. “O Moham¬ 
med”, cried he, “who is there now to 
save thee?” “God!” replied the pro¬ 
phet. The wild Bedouin was suddenly 
awed and drooped his sword which was 
instantly seized by Mohammed... “Who 
is there now to save thee, O Durther?” 
“Alas, no one.” ... “Then learn from 
me to be merciful.” So saying, he re¬ 
turned his sword.’ 

And greatness is no less seen—and should 
be more readily imitated—in little things. 
Times without number, surrounded by reck¬ 
less hot words and hotter deeds, he swal¬ 
lowed insults which any other would have 
answered in kind: he was simply too big to 
give them much thought. More—he often 
had to restrain loyal friends from killing 
such offenders on the spot! Even when 
his beloved wife was falsely accused of un¬ 
faithfulness, Mohammed refused to disclose 
the name of the fabricator, to save him 
from sure death at the hands of good 
Moslems. 

Similarly on the grand scale: as head of 
a growing empire, the Prophet again and 
again showed unheard-of mercy to his ene¬ 
mies—often to the temporaiy despair of his 

7 Afzat Iqbal: The Prophet's Diplomacy 
(Claude Stark A Co.. Cape Cod, Mass.. 02670, 

U.S.A.. 1975), pp. 16-17 


friends. Perhaps best known is his trium¬ 
phant re-entry into Mecca after eight years’ 
exile in Medina and countless brutalities to 
himself and his people. The Meccans could 
hope for little but death—thousands of 
them—though they had heard rumours of 
the Prophet’s generosity. But the outcome 
was still beyond belief: only the four worst 
offenders were put to death; the rest, men 
and women alike, were given complete 
amnesty. Among the women, one in parti¬ 
cular had worked and plotted ceaselessly 
against the new creed, among other things 
having tom out the liver of Mohammed’s 
uncle after his barbarous murder, and chew¬ 
ed it up! Though even the Prophet could 
not well forget this crime, he yet spoke 
gently to her when she trembling was 
brought before him; he said not a word 
about his past sufferings. Overwhelmed, 
she exclaimed, ’Never was a camp more 
hateful in my eyes than yours; and today 

none is more beloved and beautiful... ® 

# 

Incomprehensible as it is to us outsiders, 
that word ‘gentle’ is used again and again 
by those who knew the Prophet most 
closely. One is inevitably reminded of the 
beautiful saying of the poet Bhavabhuti 
about the nature of great souls, ‘harder 
than adamant yet softer than a flower*. 
Master of erupting legions of the most suc¬ 
cessful fighters in history—still, his very 
mastery rested on a deep calmness, a bal¬ 
ance of mind which seemed unshakeable. 
Fully aware of being just an instrument in 
God’s hands, he used violence when and if 
it had to be used; but not an instant longer. 
Far above and ahead of his followers, he 
saw clearly the vital power of the Ideal, of 
Truth itself. 

Here, if anywhere, one might say Moham¬ 
med left the middle path. Truthfulness was 


&W\d„ p. 3% 
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the bed-rock of his life and of his creed: 
we find no serious doubt of this great fact 
in reputable accounts. First as business¬ 
man, then warrior, then ruler and diplo¬ 
mat, he moved through areas where truth¬ 
fulness seemed hopelessly impractical in any 
society—what to speak of that one! But 
not for him. Even by age 25, still merely 
a sturdy camel-driver, he became commonly 
known as ‘El Amin’, the Trustworthy; and 
through his long years in full public gaze 
this term only took on deeper meaning. 

One spectacular instance seems to reveal 
a detachment almost inhuman till one re¬ 
calls the Prophet’s great love for his friends. 
He had laboriously negotiated a treaty with 
Mecca, during his exile in Medina, though 
his followers quite reasonably found it a 
series of concessions! Most galling was the 
obligation on Moslems to return to Mecca 
any escapees, but no reciprocal obligation 
on the Meccans. And sure enough, soon a 
young man, son of a leading Meccan but 
a recent convert to Tslam, managed some¬ 
how to escape. His chains still hanging on 
him, covered with bruises and scars from 
his former friends, he entered the Moslem 
camp and fell at the Prophet’s feet begging 
asylum. When Mohammed referred to his 
pledged word making this impossible, even 
his most loyal friends and councillors were 
shocked. Could any human being, they 
protested, send this faithful convert back 
to new tortures? More—as the youth him¬ 
self shrieked out, ‘Am I to be returned to 
the polytheists that they may entice me 
from my religion?’ As it happened, his 
own father was present, as envoy from 
Mecca; when he sternly demanded his son's 
return, one Moslem chief quietly offered 
the son his sword with which to kill his 
father on the spot! But the Prophet calmed 
him: ‘Be patient and control yourself, for 
God will provide relief and a means of 


escape for you... We have made peace with 
them, we and they have invoked God in 
our agreement, and we cannot deal falsely 
with them.’ 9 

And in fact that young man did not only 
survive, back in Mecca among persecutors, 
but even became a centre of further spread 
of Islam there! This however is not the 
point: whether or not the Prophet’s vision 
extended thus far, his friends and foes alike 
could see nothing but visionary unreality 
therein. Already feeling that the ‘Treaty’ 
was defeatism, the Moslems had silently to 
watch an innocent brother returned to tor¬ 
mentors. It was an awesome test of their 
loyalty, and it would surely have failed had 
they not known their leader’s compassion 
for others’ suffering and indifference to his 
own. His heart bled for the victim; yet 
he had himself faced still greater terrors for 
the sake of Truth. For how many years 
had he been shunned, threatened, hunted, 
risking torture and death, fo£ that Voice 
which led him on for the sake of his people 
and his God. How often he could have 
saved himself by watering down the Mes¬ 
sage just a littld But that would not have 
t^cn Truth. 

So. when all the struggles and sacrifices 
were past and death approaching, a touch¬ 
ing scene illumines this facet of greatness. 
Surrounded by friends and neighbours, the 
Prophet said, ‘Moslems, if I have wronged 
anyone of you, here I am to answer for it. 

Tf I owe aught to anyone, all I may hap¬ 
pen to possess belongs to you.’ One man 
stood up and demanded three crowns which 
he had once given a poor man at the re¬ 
quest of the Prophet, which was immedi¬ 
ately repaid. ‘Better to blush in this world 
than the next’, he added. How close to the 
great Greek, whose only regret in his final 
hour was, ‘T owe a cock to Asclepius../ 


& ibid., p. 32 
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So to' the last glimpse of the mighty 
‘image’ set up for his followers by this Pro¬ 
phet who abhorred all images. What seems 
to have struck deepest those around him 
was simply, his lovableness. Our historian 
says, ‘His friends loved him to idolatry’; 
and H. G. Wells, an often-unkind critic, 
admits, ‘...those who knew Mohammed 
best believed in him most.’ Here is a hint 
of what they saw—from his own adopted 
son: 

‘...of middle stature, neither tall nor 
short. His complexion was rosy white; 
his eyes black; his hair, thick, brilliant 
and beautiful, fell to his shoulders. His 
profuse beard fell to his breast... Iheie 
was such sweetness in his visage that 
no one, once in his presence, could 
leave him. If 1 hungered, a single look 
at the Prophet’s face dispelled the hun¬ 
ger. Before him all forgot their grists 
and pains.’ 10 

As Sister *Nivedita observes, ‘There is 
nothing in the world so passionately tender 
as a Hindu mother, unless it be a Moham¬ 
medan father.’ And in the Prophet’s life¬ 
time as well as beyond it, all of Islam were 
in a real sense his children as well as his 
disciples. 

One of the Prophet’s lovable qualities 
that especially attracts us who picture him 
only as the Conqueror, is his humility. Not 
mere modesty—something external—that 
would have worn thin rapidly in the blaze 
of public life with free access to all comers. 
He was simply not happy when being 
praised; he simply liked the free and the 
slave, the rich and poor alike, and often a 
bit more the latter, since they had less to 
hide. He even went so far as to include in 
the holy Koran a direct reproof to himself 
from God, because he had ignored a poor 
blind supplicant who had unwittingly ap¬ 
proached him amidst a group of envoys! 

10 Durant, op. cit., p. 163 


As his fame spread, examples of this humi¬ 
lity tended of course to multiply; and here 
ms keen sense of fun (so regretfully mis¬ 
sing, perhaps expurgated, from the Judeo- 
Christian tradition) used to shine through 
his usual dignity. Once he reassured a visi¬ 
tor, trembling in awe of his personality: 1 
am not a king. 1 am the son of an ordi¬ 
nary woman .. who used to eat dry meat.* 
To one who addressed him as ‘Our Lord, 
the best among us...’ he replied: ‘Do not 
be led astray by Satan: 1 am Mohammed 
the son of ’Abdullah, the servant and 
Apostle of God. Do not add a bit to the 
dignity that 1 have been given by God.’ On 
the day his only son died, there chanced to 
be a solar eclipse: his followers began say¬ 
ing it was a sign of God’s condolence—but 
the Prophet promptly dispelled this idea, as 
he did ail attempts to attribute miraculous 
powers or help to himself. 

Indeed this humility was seen in his every 
movement. He not only avoided taking 
precedence over others, choosing always the 
leaSt conspicuous seats, but so natural was 
this tendency that he was often unrecogniz¬ 
ed in groups. Strangers coming from far 
to pay him homage had often to ask who 
and where was the Prophet, when they 
entered his own mosque! Full of little help¬ 
fulnesses to others without thought of re¬ 
turn, he yet showed gratitude for the least 
favour done to himself. Even his capacity 
for forgiveness must have sprung from this 
humility: what had he to forgive—he who 
was assured that God was all and he only 
His servant? So ‘...he never talked ill, he 
never picked holes (in others) and he never 
talked scandal. He talked only on subjects 
which could lead to some useful results.' 
No wonder people loved him. 

Since all love in this world is reciprocal, 
it follows that the Prophet’s capacity for 
love was boundless—springing as Nivedita 
well says, from a 'burning love of God’ 
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which *found no adequate expression save 
in the love and service of man.’ One ex* 
pression—perhaps most tangible to his 
friends and followers through heroic trials— 
was his loyalty to his friends. Of course he 
had basically only one loyalty and that was 
to God and His law. But, theology aside, 
he seems clearly to have arrived at an assu¬ 
rance of God’s working through human 
beings—even through all beings—which 
brought into harmony his varied earthly 
loyalties. As we have seen, he sometimes 
had to follow God despite anguished cries 
from his dearest and most trusted: he had 
to keep the means right and leave the ends 
with the Lord. And clearly the Lord was 
loyal to him: witness the results in terms of 
human welfare over vast areas which he 
never himself saw ‘He succeeded more 
completely than any other reformer’, con¬ 
cludes our eminent historian. 

So we may close with a memorable exam¬ 
ple of the Prophet’s ability to lift a sharp 
conflict of loyalties up to the level of the 
Ideal. After a great victory (at Hunayn), 
having shocked his followers by granting 
freedom to all captives, he proceeded to 
distribute the booty mostly to his recently- 
converted Meccan followers rather than his 
good friends of years’ shared hardship. Soon 
firebrands among the latter began whisper¬ 
ing that after all the Prophet was himself 
a Meccan, and now was becoming soft to¬ 
wards his kith and kin! The story grew 
till actual mutiny seemed threatening. Sum¬ 


moning the disaffected men (of the group 
known as the Ansar) Mohammed addressed 
them gravely, slowly: 

‘Did I not come to you when you were 
erring, and God guided you? Did I not 
come to you when you were poor and 
God made you rich?... 

‘No, had you so wished you could have 
said with legitimate pride, “Mohammed 
came to us discredited and we believed 
in him; we gave him shelter and refuge 
when his own kith and kin deserted 
him... when he came to us as a helpless 
man../’ Had you given me these answers 
you would have spoken the truth. 

‘Are you now disturbed because of the 
good things of this life by which I win 
over a people that they may become 
Muslims while 1 entrust Islam to you? 
Are you not satisfied that men should 
take away flocks and herds while you 
take back with you the Apostle of 
God?... If all men went one way and 
the Ansar another, 1 should take the 
way of the Ansar. O God, have mercy 
on the Ansar, their sons, and their 
sons’ sons!’ 11 

It is recorded that many a grey beard 
among the Ansar became wet, many a 
throat choked with emotion. And the 
whole threatened catastrophe ended there. 
Even now, though thirteen and a half cen¬ 
turies have rolled on, do we not also glimpse 
that ‘the energy that he left upon the woild* 
is indeed still ample to strengthen our own 
steps, give us a push forward and upward? 


M Iqbal, op. cit., p. 42 


ABROAD IN AMERICA—SWAMI VTVETC AN AND A 

Prof. C. B. Tripathi 

Asia laid the germs of civilization, Europe developed man, and America 
is developing women and the masses.... The Americans are fast becoming 
liberal ... and this great nation is progressing fast towards that spirituality 
which was the standard boast of the Hindus. 

—Letter written from Chicago, November 1893 
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[ In commemoration of the Bicentennial of American Independence, the 
National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, has pub¬ 
lished a volume entitled Abroad in America, containing twenty-nine 
articles which, in the words of the Director, highlight ‘...the observations 
of European, South American, Asian, and African visitors to the United 
States during the first century-and-a-half of its existence as a nation.’ 
Naturally the selection has been representative, and Swami Vivekananda 
alone has been chosen from India—from among its distinguished group of 
visitors to the U.S.A. during this long period. With the kind permission 
of the Editor of this volume, we reprint below the article on Swami Vive¬ 
kananda by Prof. C. B. Tripathi. In the original, the article has been 
suitably and beautifully illustrated. 

Writing within limits imposed by considerations of space. Prof. 
Tripathi, broadly speaking, has done a fine a job. While presenting the 
Swami’s observations and reflections on American life and society, mainly 
drawn from his letters, the author also gives the essential biographical 
details. Prof. Tripathi is Professor of History at the University of Alla¬ 
habad, and is currently in the U.S. on a Senior Fulbright Hays Award. 

We hope that our readers will appreciate the reprinting of this article 
in this particular issue of the Prabuddha Bharata, as the month of July is 
associated with the American Independence as well as with Vivekananda's 
final departure from this world. — Ed.] 


Among the international delegates to the 
Parliament of Religions which convened at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 was a 
Hindu monk, Swami Vivekananda, from 
India. At this exposition, the Swami 
charmed audiences with his magical oratory, 
and left an indelible mark on America’s 
spiritual development. He remained in the 
United States for about three years [on this 
visit], moving from one part of the country 
to the other with his message of universal 
love, and won a number of disciples. Com¬ 
pletely engrossed in his mission, he* never 
cared to write any consistent account of his 
experiences; but he did write a number of 
letters to his friends and disciples in India 
in which he freely expressed his views on 
American society. 

This saint-philosopher was bom Naren- 
dranatha Dutta, in 1863, to an aristocratic 
family. His father, an attorney at Calcutta 
High Court, directed him to study both 
Oriental and Western cultures. A voracious 

5 


reader with a prodigious memory, Narendra 
-(as the young man was called) excelled in 
his studies at Presidency College, and at 
the General Assembly’s Institution which 
had been founded by the Scottish General 
Missionary Board. Calcutta was then pas¬ 
sing through strong tides of social change, 
reflecting the impact of Western ideas. 
Narendra could not ignore the problems 
created by British rule, which disturbed 
many thoughtful Indians, and he accepted 
membership in the Brahmo-samaj—a society 
which was then the spearhead of the social 
reform movement in Bengal. During this 
period of questioning, he developed an in¬ 
tense desire to reconcile faith and intellect. 
Coming into contact with Sri Ramakrishna, 
a renowned saint, he gradually became, 
under this famous teacher’s magnetic 
influence, a favourite disciple. At the age 
of twenty-one, when Narendra passed his 
B.A. examination, his father suddenly died, 
leaving the family in deep debt. Frustra- 
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tions in material ventures and a heightening 
spiritual consciousness ultimately turned 
Narendra’s mind away from this mundane 
life. After the death of his master Rama* 
krishna in 1886, he renounced the world, 
assumed the saintly name of Swami 
Vivekananda, and later organized his 
brother disciples into a new institution, 
called the Ramakrishna Mission 1 . From 
1888 to 1892, he wandered throughout India 
among the poor, and became convinced that 
he should devote his life to educating the 
multitude. 

At about this time, in late 1892, Swami 
Vivekananda heard about the Parliament of 
Religions to be held in Chicago. His fol¬ 
lowers urged him to attend it as a represen¬ 
tative of Hinduism. The Swami agreed 
that he should go, having long felt a need 
to see America, and he hoped also to obtain 
financial help there for his mission. He set 
sail by way of Hong Kong and Japan, and 
reached Chicago in July 1893, two months 
before the Parliament was scheduled to 
open. Coming from a warmer climate, 
with the meager provisions of a monk, he 
soon found that the £187 he had brought 
with him was insufficient to pay for all the 
clothing, travel, and board and lodging that 
he needed. As he wrote to a friend in 
India: 

‘You cannot hire a cab for less than 
three rupees Tone dollar], nor get a cigar 
for less than four annas [eight cents]’.... 
‘The Americans are so rich that they 
spend money like water, and by forced 
legislation keep up the price of every¬ 
thing so high that no other nation on 
earth can approach it’.. ■. ‘Not even in 
Europe is there a country like this in 
luxury.* 


1 The Swami at this time formed his brother- 
disciples into a monastic brotherhood, and later 
in 1897 with help from lay devotees, founded 
the Ramakrishna Mission. He took the name 
of Swami Vivekananda only shortly before 
leaving for America the first time. — Ed. 


Hoping to minimize his expenses, he left 
Chicago for Boston, where, he had heard, 
the prices were lower. On the train ne met 
an elderly lady. Miss Katherine Abbott 
Sanborn, who invited him to live at her 
farm, ‘Breezy Meadows’, in Metcalf, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Miss Sanborn, a lecturer and 
author, was a gregarious person by nature, 
and provided the Swami with many intro¬ 
ductions. Through her, he met Professor 
John Henry Wright of Harvard, who, pro- 
loundly impressed, made the necessary 
arrangements for him to attend the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions. During the few weeks 
that the Swami spent iq and around Mas¬ 
sachusetts, he delivered lectures on social 
and cultural life in India and attracted 
good audiences in Boston, Annisquam. 
Salem, Lynn, and Saratoga Springs. Then 
he went on to the Chicago World’s Fair to 
attend the Parliament. Seated among the 
representatives of religions from around the 
world, Swami Vivekananda, dressed in 
saffron and orange robes and a turban, 
immediately commanded attention. He 
made, on the opening day, an electrilying 
speech, ending with these words: 

‘Sectarianism, bigotry and its horrible 
descendant, fanaticism ... have filled the 
earth with violence, drenched it often 
and often with human blood, destroyed 
civilisation and sent whole nations to 
despair.... I fervently hope that the bell 
that tolled this morning in honour of 
this convention may be the death-knell 
of all fanaticism, of all persecutions with 
the sword or with the pen and of all un¬ 
charitable feelings between persons 
wending their way to the same goal.’ 

Invitations to lecture started pouring in 
from around the country. Wherever he went, 
Swami Vivekananda was asked to live with 
American families, and he was impressed 
by their open-hearted manner: ‘An Amer¬ 
ican meets you for five minutes on board 
a train and you are his friend, and the next 
moment he invites you as a guest to his 
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home, and opens the secret of his whole 
living there/ American homes, in the 
Swami’s opinion, were in no way inferior 
to those anywhere else in the world: 

‘I have heard many stories about the 
American home: of liberty running into 
licence, of unwomanly women smashing 
under their feel all the peace and happi¬ 
ness of home-life in their mad liberty- 
dance, and much nonsense of that 
type.... American women ! A hundred 
lives would not be sufficient to pay my 
deep eratitude to you !... “The Oriental 
hyperbole” alone expresses the depth of 
Oriental gratitude—if the Indian Ocean 
were an inkstand, the highest mountain 
of the Himalaya the pen, the earth the 
scroll and lime itself the writer, still it 
would not express my gratitude to you.’ 
To Swami Vivekananda, the American 
woman was the central pillar, not only of 
the home, but of the society as a whole : 
Tt is the women who are the life and soul 
of this country. All learning and culture 
are centred in them.' Coming from Bengal, 
where the Goddess Durga, the Divine 
Mother, has been worshiped through the 
ages as the manifestation of the power and 
energy which controls and directs the world, 
the Swami believed that American women 
represented that same force in their 
society: 2 

‘They are like Lakshmi (the Goddess of 
Fortune) in beauty, and like Sarasvati 
(the Goddess of Learning) in virtues— 
they are the Divine Mother incarnate ... 
If I can raise a thousand such Madonnas 
—Incarnations of the Divine Mother— 
in our country before T die, I shall die 
in peace.’ 

The Swami, however, could not accept 
America’s own sense of [attitude toward ?] 
its women, and found some social customs 
unpardonable. He told a women’s group: 

2 This holv attitude of the Swami towards all 
women was a result, not simply of his having 
been born a Bengali, but—more basically—of 
the teaching of his Master and of his own 
spiritual realizations. — Ed, 


‘When I... see what you call gallantry, my 
soul is filled with disgust.’ Women were 
treated as nothing more than sexual play¬ 
things : 

‘Your men... say, “Oh madam, how 
beautiful are your eyes! ” What right 
have they to do this ? How dare a man 
venture so far, and how can you 
women, permit it 7 Such things develop 
the less noble side of humanity.’ 

As a result, Vivekananda argued, 
American women paid undue attention to 
their physical beauty: ‘To them, minister¬ 
ing to their body is a great thing.... A 
thousand instruments for paring nails, ten 
thousand for hair-cutting, and who can 
count the varieties of dress and toilet and 
perfumery? ... Their enjoyment is their 
God.’ Himself a monk, and coming from 
a society in which a very high standard of 
purity and chastity was demanded from un¬ 
married girls, he lamented moral laxity. 
‘I should very much like our women to 
have your intellectuality,’ he said, addres¬ 
sing a gathering of ladies in New York, ‘but 
Tiot if it must be at the cost of purity. I 
admire you for all that you know, but T 
dislike the way that you cover what is bad 
with roses and call it good. Intellectuality 
is not the highest good. Morality and 
spirituality are the things for which we 
strive.’ 

Between American and Indian marriage 
customs the Swami saw enormous differ¬ 
ences. For instance, in India, most of the 
family relationships were through sons, 
because the daughter, after being married, 
would go to live with her husband’s family. 
But in America : 

*... in this country relationship is through 
pirls. The son marries and no longer 
beloncs to the family, but the daughter s 
husband pavs freouent visits to his 
father-in-law’s house They say * 

Son is son till he gets a wife. 

Daughter is daughter all her life. 
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In the Swami’s own society, a girl’s 
marriage was settled, in her early childhood, 
by her father, but an American girl would 
select her own husband. He had to be a 
man after her own heart and, furthermore, 
he had to be a moneyed man or one of 
great social prominence. One husband¬ 
hunting scenario was, to the Swami, parti¬ 
cularly astonishing: 

‘Here near my lodgings is the Waldorf 
Hotel, the rendezvous of lots of titled but 
penniless Europeans on show for “Yan¬ 
kee” heiresses to buy. You may have 
any selection here, the stock is so full 
and varied. There is the man who 
talks no English: there are others who 
lisp a few words which no one can 
understand; and others are there who 
talk nice English but their chance is 
not so great as that of the dumb ones— 
the girls do not think them enough 
foreign who talk plain English fluently.’ 

As a religious reformer, Swami Viveka- 
nanda lamented the absence in America of 
a real understanding of God: ‘Nowhere 
have I heard so much about love, life and 
liberty as in this country, but nowhere is it 
less understood. Here God is either a 
terror or a healing power.’ He was critical 
of women who, having failed to find a 
husband, became ‘very churchy’: ‘Between 
them and the priests they make hell of earth 
and make a mess of religion.* He found 
the American clergy too much involved in 
material pleasure and, moreover, ill-equipped 
for the work assigned to them. A pervasive 
materialism, he felt, hindered the develop¬ 
ment of American religion. ‘The people of 
this Christian land will recognise religion 
only if you can cure diseases, work miracles, 
and open up avenues to money.’ Americans 
were still much too young to understand 
renunciation. 

The Swami. however, did feel that some 
spiritual benefit could arise from American 
materialism : only through material progress 
could the misery of the poor be reduced. 


To this extent, America, with its message 
of hope and promise of dignity, fulfilled the 
precepts of his own Vedanta religion. He 
later recalled: 

‘Aye. you may be astonished to hear 
that as practical Vedantists the Ame¬ 
ricans are better than we are. I used 
to stand on the sea-shore at New 
York and look at the immigrants 
coming from different countries, crushed, 
down-trodden, hopeless, unable to look 
a man in the face.... And mark you, in 
six months those very men were walking 
erect, well-clothed, looking everybody in 
the face; and what made this wonderful 
difference? Say. this man comes from Ar¬ 
menia, or somewhere else where he was 
crushed down beyond all recognition. 
..Even the very air murmured around 
him as it were, “There is no hone for 
you, hopeless and a slave vou must re¬ 
main”, while the strong man crushed the 
life out of him And when he landed in 
the streets of New York, he found a 
gentleman, well-dressed, shaking him by 
the hand: it made no difference that the 
one was in rags and the other well-clad. 
...He went about, and found a new 
life, that there was a place where he was 
a man among men. Perhaps he went to 
Washington, shook hands with the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, and perhaps 
there he saw men coming from distant 
villages, peasants, and ill-clad, and all 
shaking hands with the President... ’ 

‘I love the Yankee land,’ the Swami later 
wrote to a friend. ‘T like to see new 
things. I do not care a fig to loaf about old 
ruins and mope a life out about old histories 
and keep sighing about the ancients.’ He 
marvelled at what America had to offer— 
‘the place, the people, the opportunity for 
everything new’. His stay transformed his 
attitudes about India: he became ‘horribly 
radical’. He wanted to infuse some of the 
.American spirit into his homeland, ‘that 
awful mass of conservative jelly-fish*, where 
an accumulation of traditions, which had 
outlived their usefulness, had put a stop to 
progress. ‘Caste*, he wrote, ‘is simply a 
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crystallized social institution, which after 
doing its service is now filling the atmos¬ 
phere of India with its stench, and it can 
only be removed by giving back to the 
people their lost social individuality.* Free¬ 
dom was at the heart of what America could 
teach India; it was ‘the only condition of 
growth; take that off, the result is degen¬ 
eration*. Yet, in the end, each nation had 
something to teach the other: 'As regards 
spirituality, the Americans are far inferior 
to us, but their society is far superior to 
ours. We will teach them our spirituality, 
and assimilate what is best in their society.* 
Having found a very receptive audience 
in the United States for the propagation of 
his religious ideas, Swami Vivekananda re¬ 
mained there for about three years. He had 
succeeded in winning many friends, admirers. 


M 1 

and some disciples; he had even been 
lionized, for a time, by New York’s Four 
Hundred, who flocked to his yoga classes. 
The Swami left for India arriving there in 
January 1897, to return only once more in 
1899. He spent most of his time, about a 
year, on the West Coast in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles ; and ultimately he founded 
a centre in the San Antonio Valley, south¬ 
east of San Francisco, called 'Shanti Ashram*. 
After his return to India, he devoted all his 
time and energy to the development of his 
mission—to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses. His failing health did not allow him 
to continue for very long, and he left this 
world in 1902. The Vedanta Society, which 
he established in America, now serves 
thousands of people who seek spiritual solace 
in this mad race for power and money. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

IN THIS NUMBER 


Reminiscences are taken from: ‘M’: 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. by 
Swami Nikhilananda, Pub. by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Madras, 600004, 1947), and 
Swami Saradananda: Sri Ramakrishna 
The Great Master (Madras, 1970). Re¬ 
ferences— Gospel : No. 1, p. 654; No. 2, 
p. 796; No. 3, p. 339; No. 4, p. 675; No. 5. 
p. 569; No. 6, pp. 437-8; No. 7, p. 169; 
No. 9, p. 725. Great Master: No. 8, 
pp. 237, 239. 

The words quoted in ‘Onward For 
Ever!’ are from The Complete Works, 
Volume II (1963), pp. 82-3. 

* 

On the momentous occasion of the 
American Bicentennial, while offering our 
sincere greetings and good wishes to the 


great Republic and her citizens, we have 
tried in this month’s Editorial essay to 
analyse some of the basic national and cul¬ 
tural issues facing that country and people, 
and suggest possible solutions from a reli¬ 
gious point of view. 

‘Education, Science, and Spirituality in 
the Light of Vedanta’, by Swami Ranga- 
nathananda, is the second and concluding 
instalment of his Convocation Address at 
the University of Burdwan. West Bengal. 
The Address was delivered on 20 Febru¬ 
ary 1976, and is reproduced here by the 
kind permission of Burdwan University 
authorities. 

Humanity is constantly struggling to 
create unity, harmony, and peace at various 
levels of life. But this struggle usually 
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leads to failure and fiasco. This will be 
so as long as the efforts are confined to 
altering external situations, and not 
directed to transforming man from within. 
Dissension, disharmony and discord orig- 
inate mostly from man's unregenerate 
nature and conduct; the external condi¬ 
tions play only a secondary part—and that 
mainly one of exacerbation. The great 
religious founders and prophets have in¬ 
variably pointed out man himself as the 
real trouble-maker, and laid the whole 
emphasis on changing him. When a 
change for the better begins within man, 
external situations also tend to become 
better. A person with inner peace and 
love creates around himself an atmos¬ 
phere of harmony and unity. In 'How to 
Work for Unity, Harmony and Peace Any¬ 
where', Swami Budhananda, our former 
Editor, discusses this important theme in 
the light of the life and teaching of the 
Buddha as well as some other great sages. 


The second and concluding part of this 
Essay on Applied Religion will be pub¬ 
lished in our next issue. 

Despite what his critics and detractors 
say, the Prophet of Islam was a towering 
moral personality. Vivid outlines of this 
greatness emerge from contemporary re¬ 
cords and biographies written in the cen¬ 
turies after Mohammed's death. Without 
possessing great qualities of head and heart, 
he could not have founded an enduring, 
powerful nation—much less a world reli¬ 
gion! Faith in God, truthfulness, courage, 
resoluteness tempered by mercy, were some 
of the virtues that formed the core of his 
personality. ‘In the Footsteps of Moham¬ 
med’ is an instructive character-sketch of 
the Prophet. We would like to draw our 
readers' attention to another ‘Profile’ on 
Mohammed, published in our September 
1975 issue, as supplementary reading to the 
present one. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TEN PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS: by N. A. 
Nikam, Published by Somaiya Publications, Pvt. 
Ltd., 172 Mumbai Maiathi Grantha Sangrahalaya 
Marg, Dadar, Bombay 400014, 1974, pp. xxii-f-179, 
Price Rs. SO/-. 

The Upanishads are replete with the perennial 
questions of the whence and the whither of man 
and the universe. The philosophical reading pub¬ 
lic may well be conversant with many great modem 
works on the Upanishads including The Principal 
Upanishads by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The present 
slender volume does not equal most of them in 
extent and completeness of tieatment, but is Inter¬ 
esting in its own way. The author, in his 
inimitable style, has touched on certain basic pro¬ 
blems that have particularly interested him in the 
ten principal Upanishads— Brihadaranyaka, Chan- 
dogya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Munddka and Mandukya. 

The book has twelve chapters—the first two 
concerned with the nature of the fundamental 


questions in the Upanishads. and the remaining 
ten, each concerned with one of the Upanishads 
named above. The hook, though comprised of 
short chapters, covers a wide area, bringing so 
many Upanishads within its purview, and as such, 
no summary of the entire contents can be manage¬ 
ably attempted here. S. S. Raghavachar, in an 
appreciative Foreword to the volume, has given a 
good synopsis of the chapters of the book. 

To those steeped In the philosophical thought 
of the contemporary West and enamoured of the 
Verification Principle of the Positivists, the 
following words of the author should give food 
for thought: 

‘The Self "is to be seen, is to be heard, is to 
be reflected on, is to be meditated upon: when, 
verily, the Self is seen, heard, reflected on, and 
known, then all this is known.” So said Ya}navatkya 
to his Hvife Maitreyi in the Brihadaranyaka. This 
is a Verification Principle of the Upanishads: What 
is heard is to be seen, and what is meditated upon 
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is to be lived "here and now*', tha ced avedid atha 
idly am asti, truth is to be known and to be lived 
heic, here alone. The Verification Principle is 
not verified by what is heard but by what is seen: 
and so it is in a life lived "here", here alone, that 
truth meditated upon is verified,’ (p. 110) 

The book is a readable addition to the existing 
literature on Upanishadic thought, available in 
English. 

Da. S. N. L. Shrivastava 
Retired Professor of Philosophy 
Vikram University—Ujfain 

THE MIND OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: 
by Gautam Sen, Published by Jaico Publishing 
House, 125 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay, 1. 
1975, pp. 112, Price Rs. 6/-. 

In this interesting combination of anthology and 
running commentaiy by the author, the multi¬ 
faceted peisonality of Swami Vivckananda emerges 
in its fullness. The writer sketches the back¬ 
ground that called for such a heroic soldier of 
God as Vivckananda, and describes how he re¬ 
established faith in spirituality in an age that 
was given to doubt and scepticism. Swamiji was 
not mcicl) a yogi and saint but also a social 
thinker and revolutionary. The author shows to 
what extent Swamiji sliaicd the vision of Com¬ 
munism and in what radical tnanuei he differed 
from its exponents—how he was a socialist with 
an Indian voice. There is a chapter on the 
assimilation of Raja Yoga with Vedanta. Love 
is confidently envisaged as the basis of a future 
society in which the individual and the collec¬ 
tivity Mattel and Spirit, will be harmonized. 


It is a pity that such a well-argued presenta¬ 
tion should be marred in places by the too col¬ 
loquial and at times obscene language adopted 
by the author—especially since his style is such 
that his own words and those of Swamiji are often 
hard to separate! It does seem to throw doubt 
on the author's depth of understanding of the 
mind of Swamiji. 

Sri M. P, Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashratna 
Pondicherry 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

PORTRAIT OF GURU: by Swami Iswarananda 
Gnu. Published by Samvit Sadhanayana, Santa 
Sarovar, Mt. Abu—Rajasthan, 1975, pp. 138, Price 
Rs. 6.50 

RESIDUAL REMINISCENCES OF RAMANA : BY 
■S. S. Cohen, Published by Mi Ranianasvamam, 
'I iruvaiinamalai. South India. 1975, pp. 40, Price 
Rs. 1.50 

MY LIFE AT SRI RAMANASRAMAM : by Sum 
Nagama (I i. b) I), s. Saslri), Published by Sri 
Ramanasramam, 1975, pp. x -f. 150, Pi ice Rs. 4/- 

CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE ASPECTS 
OF PROF. R. I). KANADE’S PHILOSOPHY: BY 
B. R. KijIrarni, Published by Academy of Com- 
paialive Philosophy and Religion—llelgaum, 1974, 
pp. xyi-f 188, Price Rs. 12/- 

TAMIL 

SRI BHAGAVAT-VACHANAMRITAM: BY M. 
VrNKAfARAxi ayya, Tr„ fiom English, by R. Vishwa- 
nathan), Published by Sri Ramanasiamam, 1976, 
pp. 416, Puce Rs, 6/-. 
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P .MAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME- 
MYLAPORE, MADRAS 

Report : April 1974— March 1975 

This Home, the foremost charitable institution 
of the Ramakrislina Mission in South India, was 
started in 1905 under the guidance of Swami Rama- 
krishnananda, the illustrious disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna and first president of Madras Math. Started 
with only five inmates, the Home has grown till 
it now maintains about 320 poor boys. Meanwhile 
it has fostered the several other educational insti¬ 
tutions of the RamakriShna Mission that have 
come up in Madras. 

Organization : The Home consists of three sec¬ 
tions : High School. Collegiate, and Technical. The 


High-School section (Junior Hostel) > is in the main 
building of the Home, and most of its boys attend 
the Ramakrislina Mission Residential High School, 
in the same building and iuu by the Home; a 
few attend the pre-university Class of Vivekananda 
College near-by. The students of the Collegiate 
and Technical sections are housed in a single Senior 
Hostel in which the latter section studies; the 
Collegiate boys study in Vivekananda College. 
Further, two other schools are managed by the 
Home: the Ramakrislina Mission Centenary Pri¬ 
mary School. Mytapoic. and the Ramakrislina 
Mission Middle School, Malliankaranai, in Chingle- 
put district. In conformity with the laws of Tamil 
Nadu, each School has its own Managing Com¬ 
mittee with representatives from the Educational 
Agency (the Home), the Headmaster, and teachers. 
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General Activities : Admissions— Based on pupils’ 
academic abilities and financial needs, there were 
this year 65 admissions to High School, 22 to Col¬ 
legiate courses and 42 to Technical courses. Af 
ithe year’s end, total enrollments were respectively, 
165, 44, and 107 students (P.U.C. comprising 11 
of the second group). Health of students continued 
quite satisfactory, under supervision of a visiting 
doctor and the staff of Ratnakrishna Math’s Dis¬ 
pensary. Tutorial guidance was given by teachers 
of the High School and Technical Institute, whose 
quarters arc nearby the Home, with supervision 
by the Warden (monastic member) . Work of the 
Home is managed by a committee of students {‘Seva 
Praveena Samithi') , including not only the ordi¬ 
nary tasks like food-pui chasing, cleaning premises, 
etc., but also the daily puja in shrine, and nursing 
of the sick. Moral and Religious training is con¬ 
ducted through the tutoiing-plan above-mentioned, 
plus classes in Upanishads, Bhagavad-gita, and in 
devotional singing, essay contests, symposia, etc. 
Library and Reading-room , in the Senior Hostel, 
contains now 2,627 volumes; mote than 15 periodi¬ 
cals wete on hand, hslivals : The staff and stu¬ 
dents of the Home attended and participated in 
the celebrations of the Ramaknshna Math (Madras) 
for birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother, 
Swamiji, and Swami Ramaknshnananda. At the 
Home, Navaratii season was occasion for religious 
discourses by eminent scholars, as hvell as free 
music conceits; and on the Akshya-tritiya day 
appropriate worship was done in the Home’s 
shrine, plus Upanayanam (sacred thread cere¬ 

mony) for 18 boys. Results : Collegiate section ; In 
Apiil 1974, 15 appealed for Degree Examinations 
and all passed, all in class One; also 15 appeared 
for P.U.C. Examination, again all passing, in class 
One! High School : Of the 40 appearing for 
S^S.L.C. (Secondary School leaving Certificate) 
Public Examinations, all were declared eligible 
for college, and 20 got more than 400 marks. 
Technical : (a) Prc-Technical Course examina¬ 

tions : 42 appeared, all passed, 31 in class One; 
(b) Mechanical engineering: 36 appeared, all 
passed, 29 in class One. Scholarships : Collegiate : 
All in the P.U.C. had full fee remission, as ordered 
by the State government; further 49 scholarships 
of varying types were distributed among the 44 
students. High School: the management gave 
scholarships in deserving cases for paying Exam¬ 
ination fees, and purchasing books. Government 
grants came to deserving pupils from Backward 
Communities, children of ex-servicemen, etc. Tech¬ 


nical : students of Pre-technical djaas have full 
fee remission: likewise, this year, 38 senior students 
(from Backward Classes and Scheduled Castes). 
Further, 91 scholarships of various kinds, were 
given this year. 

Special Activities : High School—Of its six 
classes (Standards VI to XI) the first two were 
revived this year after lapse of over 14 years. All 
classes are in Tamil, including all basic studies 
plus emphasis on character-formation, with moral 
and religious instruction. Extracurricularly, 
spinning, weaving and gardening are encouraged, 
with ample sports programmes, an active Boy- 
Scout tioop. Pupils' Liteiary Union, etc. Techni¬ 
cal Institute : Comprised of a Pre-technical course 
of one year and Diploma Course in Mechanical 
Engineering (two years), the curriculum is supple¬ 
mented by a numbei of technical lectures for 
senior students, film showings, visits to factories, 
and other educational institutions, and a 'Book 
Bank’. Primary School, Mylapore : including 
Standards 1 to V, the school occupies a building 
in the compound of the Stair Quaitcis of the Home, 
This ycai there wcic 205 boys and 203 gills, with 
14 teachers of whom ten were ladies. Midday 
meals were provided tor 40 children. Middle 
School, Mallianharanai ; with Standards I to VIII, 
this school serves a rural community, agriculture 
being taught as pre-jvoaational subject. There 
are eight teaciiers for the 185 pupils, of whom 28 
are girls this year. Midday meals were given to 
about 100 children : in the hostel attached to 
the school wcie 33 boaidcrs, 24 being fiom Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Backward Classes. 

Finances: Besides the various scholarships and 
government grants mentioned above, the Home 
lias endowments fiom private henefactois which 
this year yielded interest and dividends of more 
than Rs. 225,000. The Endowments were further 
reinforced by Rs. 92,312,63 this year; and subs¬ 
et iptions plus donations came to a total of over 
Rs. 110,000/-. General government grants further 
totalled at least Rs. 236.200/-. 

Though the institution from its beginning has 
received unstinted support from the generous 
public, still in recent years the great increases 
in expenses especially for foodstuffs has thrown 
considerable strain on the management. To con¬ 
tinue the work even at its present level, the help 
of friends and sympathizers of the Home is neces¬ 
sary in large measure. Contributions may kindly 
be sent to The Sccrctaiy, Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
Students' Home, Mylapore, Madras 600004. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

P. O. Belur Math, Dist. Howrah 

Phone: 

Hqrs: 66-2391 June 21, 1976 

Relief: 66-3578 

FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

AN APPEAL 

Public are aware of the unprecedented flood causing immense loss of life 
and property m Assam and Tripura fhe Ramakrishna Mission has started 
relief at Karimganj and Silchar in Assam and in rural tribal areas of Tripura. 
Food, clothing, baby-food, medicines etc. are urgently needed for the flood 
victims. 

We appeal to the generous public for extending their helping hand as they 
have done in the past. 

You might be knowing about the Cyclone Relief started by Rajkot 
Ashrama in the worst affected Bhavanagar district of Gujarat Help is needed 
there as well. 

All contributions for the purpose will be thankfully received at the 
following addresses. Cheques, Drafts, etc. are to be drawn in favour of 
‘‘Ramakrishna Mission’*. 

List of Addresses 

1. Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math 711202, Howrah 

2. Advaita Ashrama, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 700014 

3. Udbodhan Office, 1 Udbodhan Lane, Calcutta 700003 

4. Ramakrishna Misson Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta 700029 

5. Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratishthan, 99 Sarat Bose Road, 

Calcutta 700026 

6. Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Silchar 788004, Assam 

7. Ramakrishna Mission Seva Samiti, Karimganj 788710, Assam 

8. Ramakrishna Mission, Khar, Bombay 400052 

9. Ramakrishna Mission, Ramakrishna Ashrama Marg, 

New Delhi 110055 

(Swami Gambhirananda) 
General Secretary 
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Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

“Oh. whut a state God kept me in at that time! One experience would 
hardly be over before another overcame me. It was like the movement of the 
husking-machine: no sooner is one end down than the other goes up. 

“I would see God in meditation, in the state of samadhi. and 1 would 
see the same God when my mind came back to the outer world. When looking 
at this side of the mirror l would see Him alone, and when looking on the 
reverse side 1 saw the same God.’ 

“Then a change came over me. The mind left the plane ot the Lila 
and ascended to the Nitya. 1 1 found no distinction between the sacred tulsi 
and the ordinary sajina plant. 1 no longer enjoyed seeing the forms of God; 
l said to myself, “They come and go.” I lifted my mind above them. I removed 
all the pictures of gods and goddesses from my room and began to meditate on 
the Primal Purusha. the Indivisible Satchidananda (Existence-knowledge-bliss 

Absolute), regarding myself as His handmaid.' 

# 

“But Lila is by no means the last word. Passing through all these states. 
1 said to the Divine Mother: ‘‘Mother, in these states there is separation. Give 
me a state where there is no separation.” Then I remained for some time 
absorbed in the Indivisible Satchidananda. I removed the pictures of the gods 
and goddesses from my room. I began to perceive God in ail beings. Formal 
worship dropped away. You see that bel-tree. I used to go there to pluck its 
leaves. One day. as 1 plucked a Iftaf, a bit of the bark came off. I found the 
tree full of Consciousness. 1 felt grieved because I had hurt the tree. One day 
I tried to pluck some durva-grass, 2 but T found I couldn’t do it very well. Then 
1 forced myself to pluck it. 

T cannot cut a lemon. The other day I managed to cut one only with 
great difficulty; I chanted the name of Kali and cut the fruit as they slaughter 
an animal befoie the Goddess. One day I was about to gather some flowers. 



* Lila : the divine play; the Relative. Nir\a: The Absolute (correlative ot L ila ) 
2 Durva grass: common grass, u*ed in worship. 
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They were everywhere on the trees. At once I had a vision of Virat; 3 it 
appeared that His worship was just over. The flowers looked like a bouquet 
placed on the head of the Deity. I could not pluck them.’ 

♦ 

The paramahamsa is like a hve-year-old child. He sees everything 
filled with Consciousness. At one time I was staying at Kamarpukur when 
Shivaram (a nephew of The Master) was four or five years old. One day he 
was trying to catch grasshoppers near the pond. The leaves were moving. To 
stop their rustling he said to the leaves: “Hush! Hush! I want to catch a 
grasshopper.” Another day it was stormy. It rained hard. Shivaram was with 
me inside the house. There were flashes of lightning. He wanted to open the 
door and go out. I scolded him and stopped him, but still he peeped out now 
and then. When he saw the lightning he exclaimed, “There, uncle! They are 
striking matches again!” 

The paramahamsa is like a child. He cannot distinguish between a 
stranger and a relative. He isn't particular about worldly relationships. One 
day Shivaram said to me, “Uncle, are you my fathers brother or his brother- 
in-law?” 

The paramahamsa is like a child. He doesn’t keep any track of his 
whereabouts. He sees everything as Brahman. He is indifferent to his own 
movements. Shivaram went to Hriday’s house to see the Durga Puja. He 
slipped out of the house and wandered away. A passer-by saw the child, who 
was then only four years old, and asked, “Where do you come from?” He 
couldn’t say much. He only said the word “hut”. He was speaking of the big 
hut in which the image of the Divine Mother was being worshipped. The 
stranger asked him further, “Whom are you living with?” He only said the 
word “brother”.’ 

‘Ah, what a state of mind I passed through! One day something bit me 
while I was sitting in the grass. I was afraid it might have been a snake, and 
I didn’t know what to do. I had heard that if a snake bites you again imme¬ 
diately after its first bite, it takes back its own venom. At once I set out to 
discover the hole so that I might let the snake bite me again. While I was 
searching, a man said to me, “What are you doing?” After listening to my 
story, he said, “But the snake must bite in the very same place it has bitten 
before.” Thereupon I went away. Perhaps I had been bitten by a scorpion or 
some other insect.’ 


3Virat: the all-pervading Spirit, in tlhe form of the universe. 



ONWARD FOR EVER'. 


TO THE SUPREME GOAL 
ON ‘TWO WINGS’ 


We all struggle for happi¬ 
ness and as soon as we get 
a little happiness on one side, 
on the other side there comes 
unhappiness. 

Shall we not work to do 
good then ? Yes, with more 
zest than ever, but what this 
knowledge will do for us is 
to break down our fanati¬ 
cism.... There will be 
less of fanaticism and 
more of reed work. Fanatics 
cannot work, they waste 
three-fourths of their energy. 
It is the level-headed, calm, 
practical man who works. 
So, l the power to work will 
increase from this idea. 
Knowing that this is the 
state of things, there will be 
more patience. The sight of 
misery or of evil will not be 
able to throw us off our 
balance and make us run 
after shadows. Therefore, 
patience will come to us. 
knowing that the world will 
have to go on in its own 
way.... But only one thing 
is certain; the mighty river is 
rushing towards the ocean, 
and all the drops that con¬ 
stitute the stream will in 
time he drawn into that 
boundless ocean. So, in this 
life, with all its miseries and 
sorrows, its joys and smiles 
and tears, one thing is cer¬ 
tain, that all things are rush¬ 
ing towards their goal, and 
it is only a question of time 
when you and 1, and plants 
and animals, and every par¬ 
ticle of life that exists must 
reach the Infinite Ocean of 
perfection, must attain to 
Freedom, to God. 




'dtyCtXU axJMu 


Editorial 

I 

Situated in the Lesser, or Lower Hima¬ 
layas, at an altitude of 6,300 feet above mean 
sea-Jevel, and receiving heavy monsoon and 
winter rains (and snows), Mayavati is sur¬ 
rounded by dense temperate forests. Evoi- 
green trees of Himalayan oak, rhododen¬ 
drons, and nine conserve moisture and sup¬ 
port many kinds of small plants and under¬ 
brush. Again, pine is widespread, but 
Deodar-cedar is rather sparse, depending 
more on human agency for propagation. 
Though at one time, the animal life was 
rich, the number of animals has greatly 
dwindled owing possibly to steady defore¬ 
station over much of this region, for pur¬ 
poses of cultivation and human settlement, 
as well as unchecked shooting for food. 
But the number and variety of avifauna 
have continued, it seems, undiminished. 
Bird food such as worms, insects, grubs, 
wild berries and seeds are in plenty, and the 
pbople are friendly. Even when the birds 
ravage fruit or grain crops, they generally 
are not shot or trapped or otherwise harm¬ 
ed. Mayavati and its neighbouring areas 
have thus tended to become a natural bird 
sanctuary, and ornithologists and birdwatch¬ 
ers may well find them to be a paradise. 

Birds of several species are permanent 
residents of this region; others.like the swal¬ 
lows, are residents a part of each year. 
Many more come on their migratory routes, 
especially in early spring and late autumn. 
Most arc passerine birds, and their calls 
and plumage are of a rich variety. The 
dawn chorus in spring and autumn is a feast 
for the ears; and likewise the bright, varie¬ 
gated hues of bird-feathers, a feast for the 
eyes. 

However, our interest here is more in the 
flight of birds than in their colouration or 
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songs. In flight a bird docs not simply flap 
its wings up and down. If it did, it would 
promptly turn a somersault. On the other 
hand, it moves its wings in a ‘screw-like’ 
manner: forwards, downwards, backwards, 
upwards. For the bird in flight tends tj« 
fall forwards as well as downwards, and 
the mechanism of flight has to counteract 
this. Steering is effected mainly by the 
differential action of the wings but also by 
the tilt and pose of the body and by the 
tail-feathers. The bird’s tail also helps it in 
balancing, and serves as a brake. 

Sadhana or spiritual practice and strug¬ 
gle, is compared by some saints and sages 
to a bird’s flight. As the bird needs its two 
wings to fly and cannot dispense with 
either of them, so also does a spiritual as¬ 
pirant need certain essential disciplines witn- 
out which his ‘flight’ towards the sublime , 
‘perch of God’ becomes an impossibility. 

Let us here reflect on this truth for a 
while, in the light of the sayings of the illu¬ 
mined souls. 

II 

Human personality, according to the 
Taitiiflya-upani.sad, is constituted of five 
‘sheaths’ (kosas )—interiorly each becoming 
more subtle than the one preceding it—, 
beginning with the (outer) sheath of food 
and ending with that of bliss. Each one 
of these sheaths, again, is compared to a 
bird with its various parts—head, wings, 
trunk, and tail. This symbological represen¬ 
tation helps us in the discrimination of the 
Self from the non-self, and in the transcend¬ 
ing of the latter. Of the five sheaths, the 
one of pivotal importance is the vijndna- 
mayakosa, the ‘sheath of intelligence’, 
which is next in subtleness to that of bliss. 
It is in this that our ego is centred. Fur¬ 
thermore, the deeper aspect of meditation 
and spiritual communion are concerned 
entirely with this sheath. 

The Upanisad says that sraddhd , reveren¬ 


tial faith, is the head of the vijntinama- 
yakosa. Rta 1 (right conduct) is its right 
wing, and satya (truthfulness) is the left 
wing, (concentration of 'thought) its 
trunk, and mahat 2 its tail (foundation). 
Right conduct and truthfulness are here 
represented as the two wings of the vijhdna- 
tnayakosu, thereby implying that an aspir¬ 
ant established in them can easily attain 
to the realization of the inmost Self, as a 
bird with powerful wings can fly to any 
desired place. 

Sankara, the great seer-philosopher of 
eighth-century India, conceives of a strug¬ 
gling seeker as a bird endowed with the 
wings of dispassion and discrimination. 
He says: 

‘Know, O wise man, dispassion and dis¬ 
crimination to be like the two wines of 
a bird in the case of an asnirant. Unless 
both are there, none can. with the help 
of cither one, reach the topmost floor 
of the mansion of Liberation.’ 3 

Dispassion means a determined turning 
away from all cravings, enjoyments, achieve¬ 
ments, and possessions, knowing their 
transitory and pain-bearing nature. This, 
again, depends on the sharp nower of dis¬ 
crimination which seeks out the imperishable 
eternal, infinite Reality from the perishable, 
ephemeral, finite phenomena. Thus, like 
the two wings of a bird in flight, dispassion 
ami discrimination must oncrate simultane¬ 
ously in an aspirant to pronel him onward 
to the goal of liberation. They are an in¬ 
separable pair which cherish and nourish 
each other. Discrimination noints the as¬ 
pirant’s gaze always to the Divine Reality, 
and dispassion helps that gaze to remain 

■l Rta is wliat is tight and pinner ns fixed by 
scriptural rules and one’s own i enaction. 

2 Mahat stands for Cosmic Intelligence or 
Hiranyagarhha, the source of all individual egos. 
He is the Universal Ego. Hcncl mahat is the 
support or foundation of Vijilduamayakoia. 

3 Viveka-ciidamani, 374. 
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there unwavering. Dispassion is twofold: 
externally it is with respect to objects of 
enjoyment and internally with respect to all 
ego-based vofition and ambition. More¬ 
over, if this turning away from all enjoy¬ 
ments, gross and subtle, is one face of dis¬ 
passion, its opposite face is love and attach¬ 
ment to the Divine within. The physical 
and psychological energies and attractions, 
which in our ordinary worldly state are 
directed outward, must be restrained and 
chanelized, in spiritual life, to the divine 
Goal. Such restraint and channellization, 
again, are not possible without a well- 
developed power of discrimination. 

The saintly author of the Imitation of 
Christ , speaking to the above effect, com¬ 
pares simplicity and purity to the two 
wings, with whose help a spiritual aspirant 
overcomes what we may call the gravita¬ 
tional pull of the world, and progresses to¬ 
wards divine communion—communion with 
the Divine I ord. He says: 

‘By two wings, a man is lifted up from 
things earthly, namely, by Simplicity and 
Purity. 

‘Simplicity ought to be in our intention. 
Purity in our affection. Simplicity doth 
tend toward God: Purity doth apprehend 
and [as it were] taste Him.’ 4 

Simplicity is dispassion, internal and 
external. And purity, resulting from dis¬ 
crimination pursued with one-pointed devo¬ 
tion. when perfected reveals the Divine 
Lord who is ever present in one’s heart. 

Ill 

Although there are innumerable approa¬ 
ches to the goal of God-realization, all of 
them may be broadly classified under one 
or other of the four Yogas (paths of spirit¬ 
ual realization), of knowledge, divine love, 
psychic control, and selfless action. Depend¬ 
ing on his mental make-up, an aspirant may 


choose any one of these Yogas and proceed 
towards the divine goal. But in taking up 
exclusively any one Yoga, there is the dan¬ 
ger of (he aspirant's becoming one-sided 
or fanatical on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of starving or neglecting the other 
faculties or aspects of his personality. One 
can circumvent this twofold danger by 
suitable blending of two or more of the 
Yogas. Swami Vivekananda generally re¬ 
commended a harmonious blending of three 
or all the four Yogas. Following his Mas¬ 
ter's supreme exemplification of the har¬ 
mony of Yogas, Swami Vivekananda also 
built up his own spiritual life according to 
that pattern. Recommending a combination 
of three Yogas—and giving the analogy of 
a bird—Swamiji once taught thus: 

‘It is not given to all of us to be har¬ 
monious in the building un of our char¬ 
acters in this life: yet we know that that 
character is of the noblest type in which 
all these three—knowledge and love and 
Yoga [i.e., raja-yoga]—are harmoniously 
fused. Three things are necessary for a 
bird to IJy—two wings and the tail as a 
* rudder for steering. Jnana (knowledge) 
is the one wing, Bhakti (love) is the 
other, and Yoga is the tail that keeps 
up the balance.’ 5 

A human being has the three important 
faculties of thinking, feeling, and willing. 

A spiritual aspirant should pattern his inner 
life in such a way that none of these invalu¬ 
able faculties is neglected or starved. 
Rather, he should see to it that each ow' 
of them is turned to his best advantage in 
progressing towards God. Jhmut corres¬ 
ponds to thinking. Without the exercise of 
the rational faculty, an aspirant may fall 
into many errors and superstitions. Bhakti 
or love, spirings from the faculty of feeling. 

If an aspirant starves or neglects this 


s The Complete Works (Advaita Asliraina. 
Mavavati. Dt. Pithoragarh, IT.P.). Vol. Ill (I960) , 
p. 33. 


4 The Imitation of Christ, Ilk, II. Oil. IV. 
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faculty while cultivating jndna or psychic 
control exclusively, he runs into the dangei 
of intellectual sterility and spiritual aridity. 
Not having cultivated the heart, he may 
turn out to be a self-centred misanthrope. 
Yoga, comprising the practical aspects of 
spiritual life such as concentration and self- 
control, contemplation and meditation, 
parallels the faculty of willing. By incor¬ 
porating the methods and practices of Yoga 
in his life, an aspirant can not only coordi¬ 
nate jndna and bhakti , but also guide their 


powerful currents into spirituality creative 
channels. Raja-yoga, as Swamiji very 
rightly points out, helps the aspirant to 
steer clear of obstacles , which would other¬ 
wise arise, by adopting the proper elements 
from the other yogas and keeping a balance 
among them. Like the smooth and quick 
progression of a flying or gliding bird which 
uses its two wings, as well as tail, will be 
the inner journey of an aspirant who com¬ 
bines harmoniously wisdom, love, and 
Yoga. 


LETTERS OF A SAINT 

Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 


Calcutta 

2 Agrahayan, 1326 1 


Sriman -, 

1 have your letter of 30 Karttik. 1 Now that your health is all right and 
the malaria .season is coming to an end, your duty is to listen to the words 

of k - Maharaj and stay at the monastery. I am writing to him so that 

he will entrust to you the responsibility of some work after knowing the con¬ 
dition of your body and health. You are a youngster: if you do not remain 
under somebody and act with responsibility, great harm will befall you in 
future. Nowhere is anyone going to feed you, keeping you in idle comfort, 
without putting you to some strain of work. By living according to one’s 
whims and fancies no one comes to any good. Therefore act according to 

what K-says; and just as you used previously to spend your days in doing 

the work of Thakur (Sri Ramakrishna) and the monastery, do now likewise. 
Your mother has grown old: in earning as much as is possible to you and 
in serving her lies your good. You have heard how much service Thakur him¬ 
self rendered to his mother. Therefore, steadying your mind, do as I am 

saying. Of course, if your health deteriorates you will, after taking K-’s 

permission, write to me or make him write. In that case, I shall make the 
necessary arrangements. Accept my blessings. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


1 Agrahayan: eighth month of the Bengali year, falling within November-Dccembcr. 
1326 (B.E.) here falls in 1919, A.D. Karttik is the month preceding 
Agrahayan. 
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Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 


Sasiniketan. Puri 
14 Jyaistha, 1320 a 

Sriyukta-, 

I have duly received both of your letters. But I am now out of Bengal; 
as 1 am very much run down in body and mind. I am thinking of taking a 
few days’ leave from all duties and activities... 

Regarding the sale of land and so on. whatever opinion has already been 
given by me, the same I give now. in respect of the money got by the sale, 
too, the same opinion holds good—knowing the suitability of place, time, and 
person, act in that way by which you will get the maximum return, and the 
service of Sri Sri Thakur and Narayana in the form of the poor etc., will be 
enhanced. There is great need for you to take this counsel from me. Because, 
if you act that way, the local people will not be able to blame you. Supposing 
you suffer losses in some business—may Thakur forbid it—, even then people 
will not be able to blame you easily. But before accepting such counsel and 
putting it into practice, it is right to examine ourselves intensely within, to see 
whether or not we aTe truly free from selfishness, in thus going forward to do 
the work of Sri Sri Thakur. For if there is any stain of selfishness within, 
then one will not be doing the service of Sri Thakur but that of one’s own 
body and mind. That is to say, it will prove to have been done only to secure 
one’s own carefree happiness: it will amount to this much only. 

Not to speak of the householders, even many among the sadhus and 
monks, instigated by that selfishness, go forth to do the service of Sri Thakur 
but accomplish only their own. That this jnay not happen, you always must 
have concern towards your own mind and keep a watchful eye on the work 
and its purpose... Carefully examine your mind always; but at the same 
lime, if you do not see any selfishness within, then Temain firm even if the 
people hurl a thousand reproaches at you... The purpose of writing you 
thus is that you may take your stand on the faith you have in Sri Sri Thakur 
after examining your mind, and that you may depend on Him— entirely 
depending on Him, remain unshaken at the revilings of the people... If your 
soul is really attracted to the service of Sri Sri Thakur and of Narayana in 
the form of poor and sick people, then there is no reason for you to be 
frightened, worried, or shaken by any such vilifications. Go on doing your 
work fearlessly; you will see that He whose work it is, has protected both that 
work and you, is doing so now, and will always do so in the future. 

If in the meanwhile it is not going to be convenient to get affiliated 
with the Mission [Ramakrishna Mission], then after my return, I shall as far 
as possible do what I can. My love and blessings to you and others. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


2 Jyaistha: second month of the Bengali year, falling within Ma\-June. 1320 
(B.E.) here falls in 1913 A.D. 
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Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 


Calcutta 

29/6/26 

Dear Srimati -, 

I am glad to receive your letter. My health is very much better now¬ 
adays. Accept my constant blessings. 

If despondency comes, then drive it away by thinking thus: 1 am His 
handmaid. His daughter. His part and parcel; my guru and my chosen Deity 
are always holding me by the hand and they are doing that which is for my 
good. Bring courage to your mind by thus thinking; and thinking of Sri 
Sri Thakur, daily perform the japa of that mantra about the repetition of 
which I have already told you. If the mind does not become steadily fixed 
at the feet of Sri Sri Thakur, then pray to Him with yearning *0 Thakur, 
please make my mind steady’. Know definitely that Sri Sri Thakur is hearing 
all your words and is able to know all your thoughts and moods. Whatever 
you ask from Him with yearning, that indeed you will get. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


AT THE FEET OF SWAM I AKHANDANANDA —XIII 

By ‘A Devotee’ 


16. 12. 1936. After the evening arati} 
nearly all the inmates of the Ashrama 
gathered at the feet of Swami Akhanda- 
nanda and he spoke at length about 
Ashrama life and principles. 

The first point is, not to waste anything, 
especially food. If anybody here would 
waste a morsel of his breakfast, I would 
withhold his share at lunch (midday 
meal). We are beggars after all. How 
can we waste? People are giving to us 
with a great idea. Remember—their re¬ 
nunciation is quite immense. 

You have not yet become parama- 
hamsas (persons with the highest know¬ 
ledge) so that you can do without food or 
depend on chance food. As long as you 


i Worship of the Deity accompanied by wav¬ 
ing of lights. 


do not reach that state, you have to take 
care of all such things. 

Those who build up an Ashrama by 
their life-blood, are men of a different cali¬ 
bre. It is very difficult to build up any¬ 
thing. So much of manly effort is neces¬ 
sary. Now you have some cash in hand 
that also sent by devotees from distant 
places—and you are to go on spending 
only! In this rural Ashrama, you are 
purchasing coal and burning it. Do you 
know how T formerly had to carry on 
single-handed here? I would gather and 
arrange into a heap little bits of faggots in 
the fields, and in the afternoon would go 
with all the boys and bring the fuel to the 
Ashrama. 

I was away for two years for reasons of 
health. When I came back, I found the 
Ashramites had purchased cart-loads of 
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coal—no problem of fuel anymore! There 
are cows in the Ashrama; still they are 
buying cow-dung cakes for fuel, while the 
dung from our cows is left scattered over 
our fields and nobody cares even to pick 
it up. They are all sadhus and 
brahmacarins (monks and novices)—how 
can you expect their minds to come down 
so low as to such trifling matters! 

Swamiji (Vivekananda) preferred cook¬ 
ing by wood-fire. When cooking by coal, 
the food is quickly but not fully cooked, 
and the result is indigestion. So here the 
principle was not to take food cooked by 
coal. But to carry on according to a prin¬ 
ciple, you require manly effort—no namby- 
pamby nature will do. 

You have to make much sacrifice for a 
principle. You cry ‘Swamiji’, ‘Swamiji’. 
But Swamiji is the embodiment of certain 
principles. He was not of flesh and blood. 
He was made up of ideas. Principle is 
the ideal. You have to sacrifice every¬ 
thing for it. 

Just look at Swarupananda! 2 Follow¬ 
ing the ideal of Swamiji, he made it a 
principle that there would be no ritual 
worship in Mayavati. He had to face 
tremendous opposition for it. At least in 
this case, the disciple was more strict than 
the Guru. He has gone, but his principle 
is still working. 

17 12. 36. In the heart of Swami 

Akhandananda there was a very soft 
corner for Dhangopal Mukherji. 3 Some¬ 
times his feeling came out and expressed 

2 Disciple of Swami Vivekananda and first 
President of the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama. 
His brilliant work was cut short by death in 
1906. 


itself in words. A few months back, on 
hearing the news of his deatH, the Swami 
was moved to the core. A few days there¬ 
after, Mukherji’s last letter came to him, 
in which he had written, ‘Very soon I will 
be going back and will attempt a biography 
of the Holy Mother in English and present 
it to the world.’ Every week his letters 
would come, scribbled in a childish hand¬ 
writing. Even in seven or eight pages a 
letter would not be completed: at the end 
would be written, ‘continued*. The letter 
would come to an end only after two or 
three instalments. 

Suddenly today Dhangopal became the 
topic of discussion. Baba 4 was speaking: 

They call his style ‘sparkling’. They 
very much appreciate him there. They 
read his books, heard his lectures. This 
is not a matter of joke. How he went to 
America and how he became a widely- 
known man! How much faith he had in 
our Master! When it came to the Holy 
Mother, he would write that he was 
'Saranagata, Saranagata' (lit., a seeker of 
refuge). * 

A whole letter would be filled up 
with ‘saranagata’. It was at my instance 
that he started writing in Bengali. When 
he met me at the time of Dada’s 5 illness, 
he expressed his desire to write to me. I 
replied, ‘but it must be in Bengali’. Thus 
it started. 

The talk veered round to principle —the 
topic of the previous day. Baba began: 

They want cows for milk, but will not 
look after them. They want g. Jog for 
night-watch, but will not feed it in time. 
Sometimes they do it by turns. I have not 


3 A celebrated Indian writer (mainly in Eng- 4.The name by which Swami Akhandananda 
lish) who flourished in America during the was called by most of his disciples and devo- 
twenties and thirties. His biography of Sri tees. 

Ramakrishna, The Face of Silence, inspired 5Ut., elder brother. Here refers to Swami 
many westerners among whom was the noted Sivananda, a brother-disciple who was older by 
French biographer, Romain Holland. about twelve years than Swami Akhandananda. 
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yet lound one who can boldly say, 1 will 
do it alone and regularly.’ Such strength 
of mind is lacking. 

Some of them have lived with me for 
eight or ten years. Still they cease to 
follow my principle when 1 am not here for 
some time. You can easily understand 
what will happen when I am no more. 
The same story everywhere. Is it so easy 
to hold on to a principle? That requires 
a lot of suffering and sacrifice. It is not 
for the idle and the pleasure-seekers. 

They call Swamiji the Patriot-Saint of 
India. Is it easy to be a patriot? A patriot 
feels for the country as if it were his own 
self. I have not found anyone else to feel 
like this, and to transmit this feeling to 
others. We are the workers built by him. 
We learnt by obeying. 

Is it easy to assimilate a great idea? 
Even those that are bom with that idea, 
get puzzled: the lure of name and fame is 
a dangerous obstacle. We are sannyasins : 
for us name and fame is like the filth of a 
crow. 

Is it easy to work in the true spirit? A 
mistake committed is not very often admit¬ 
ted by the worker, even if it is pointed out 
by another. 

Is it easy to become a real sannyasiril 
How much we have struggled to become 
such! We had to face the extremes of 
summer and winter, of hunger and thirst; 
and over and above that, to maintain the 
feeling of sameness when praised or blamed. 
Are all these so easy? 

Once I was deeply thinking, sitting quietly 
alone, as if in meditation, thus; Someone 
is praising me, another comes and blames 
me. Someone is putting a garland on me, 
another is insulting me. Someone is putting 
sandal paste on my face, another, filth. 
Someone is welcoming me—another driving 
me out. Yet I am unperturbed in the midst 
of all these. Now I am going through the 
desert, next moment I start climbing a 


snowy peak. These were the subjects of 
our meditation. But, to whom am i speak¬ 
ing? And who is there to hear ail this? 
bverybooy wants to finish his job without 
doing anything. As much as one does him¬ 
self, so much alone is his. What you get 
by doing nothing is, practically, nil. 

Every day when you go to bed, you 
should think: What exactly have 1 done 
today, how much? Have 1 called on God? 
Have I inflicted any wound on anybody’s 
heart? Did I return a harsh word for sw.iet 
ones from superiors? Raise other such 
questions in the mind, and try to answer 
them. 

You have to be very prayerful. Prayer 
along with repetition of the name of tiie 
Lord. Meditation is a long way oit! ‘ 1 hose 
who sit down to meditate just to avoid work, 
they should be yoked to the plough’—said 
Swamiji. But I give them a spade and ask 
them to dig the earth! 

Always resort to prayer and repetition of 
the Name—this is sadband (spiritual prac¬ 
tice). Pray: Give me devotion, give me 
faith, appear before me. Mere repetition of 
God’s name—how lar can it lead? Well 
has it been said: ‘He who moves the rosary 
only, is worthless. Next higher is the man 
who counts the Name with the hand. The 
highest is he who repeats the Name in the 
mind.’ 

18. 12. 36. A brahmacarin of the 

Ashrama has expressed his difficulties in 
this manner: He has too much work to 
do—no leisure, no lime to come to Baba, 
no helping hand in the shrine work. So 
Baba is talking to him: 

Work, work! If someone of you cannot 
come to me or cannot sit by me on account 
of some Ashrama work, I am rather pleased 
with him. If one works too much, tr has 
taken the trouble of going a long distance 
for some work, my mind stays with him. 
Work, work! This (youth) is the age for 
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doing something. When 1 was young, I 
would work incessantly. Now I have to 
depend on others. Even then, you see how 
much work I am still continuing to do! 

Worshipping in the shrine is not a very 
time-consuming work unless you make it 
so. Do the worship as if you were attend¬ 
ing to a dear and venerable person. Offer 
him flowers, then food and water as quickly 
as you can; no delaying. Worship includes 
everything—beginning from cleaning the 
temple and washing utensils, to picking 
flowers, cutting fruits, arranging them in 
trays. Everything should be done with a 
spirit of worship. If you are uttering the 
ista-mantrcfi always, and thinking on the 
Deity, then you are worshipping. 

Actual worship? Offer handfuls of 
flowers and say, ‘Take, O Lord, please take 
these flowers.’ Apply the sandal paste, offer 
a garland if you have one. Decorate the 
photo (or image) with a few beautiful 
flowers. Lastly offer him the tray of fruits 
and sweets and say, ‘O Lord, take this food 

6 The sacred formula, received from one’s 
guru (teacher), containing the name of one's 
Chosen Deity (Tsta). 


offered by me. I offer whatever I could 
procure today.’ Then come out and close 
the door of the shrine. Repeat the mantra 
and think that He is taking the food. This 
is simple puja (worship). Sarat Muharaj 
(Swami Saradananda) taught me this. 

19. 12. 36. An old Magic Lantern had 
been repaired and slides were shown, mustly 
of Swamiji and his sayings. Baba sat 
straight, listening to the message of Swamiji 
as it was read out. At the end he com¬ 
mented: ‘Swamiji’s words! Do you feel 
these sincerely? He has taught us this 
highest prayer: “O Mother, remove my 
cowardice and weakness. O Mother, make 
me a rrianV' ’ 

26. 12. 36. Baba talked of his coming 
in contact with many sadhus in his early 
days: Kamraj Tantrik, Mayaram Avadhut, 
Yogi Gambhimath, Swami Bhaskarananda, 
and Trailanga Swami. He said. 

Kamraj asked me, ‘What do you want?’ 
1 replied, ‘I want the state where I want 
nothing, repent for nothing.’ Pathetically he 
looked at me and said, ‘You do not want 
my Mother?’ Swamiji was very much mov¬ 
ed when he heard this from me. 


SWAMI VUNANANANDA : REMINISCENCES 

Swami Prabhavananda 

[ Swami Prabhavananda’s reminiscences of Swami Vijnanananda, 
which are translated from Bengali by our staff, originally appeared in the 
Udbodhan (Bengali Era: Vaisakh, 1382), the Bengali organ of the Rama- 
krishna Order. Swami Vijnananandaji—Vijnan Maharaj for short—was 
a great disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and later became the fourth President 
of the Ramakrishna Order. A small portion, concerning Swami Akhanda- 
nanda, at the beginning of the original article, has been omitted here. 

Swami Prabhavananda, a very senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order, 
was the founder-leader of the Vedanta Society of Southern California, at 
Hollywood. — Ed. ] 

After my ordination into Brahmacarya my wish that you stay for a few days with 
(monastic novitiate) Raja Maharaj (Swami Swami Vijnanananda at the Allahabad 
Brahmananda) said to me one day: ‘It is Ashrama. It is good to stay in the shade 
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ol' a big tree for a few days.’ Maharaj had 
told me, further, ‘Vijnanananda is a hidden 
knower of Brahman (gupta brahmajndrii) 
and, after Swami Ramakrishnananda, the 
best devotee of Sri Ramakrishna.’ In this 
regard, Maharaj narrated the following 
incident: 

*1 was staying then at the Allahabad 
Ashrama. One day a college student came 
to me asking for spiritual instruction. I 
told him, “Well, I have come here as a 
guest. You go to Swami Vijnanananda, the 
head of this Ashrama.” But Vijnanananda 
sent the boy back to me! I sent him again 
to Vijnanananda, saying that he alone could 
give spiritual instruction or initiation in this 
(Allahabad) monastery. But he sent the poor 
boy back again to me! When I sent him 
for the third time to Vijnanananda, he said 
to the boy at last: “Well, Maharaj wants 
me to give you spiritual instruction. Wait 
a minute.” Saying this he opened his box 
and took out a photograph of mine and giv¬ 
ing it to the boy, told him: “You shall pray 
before this picture every day and ask for 
help. If you can do this, then surely you 
will reach the Goal. I don’t know any 
greater instruction than this.”’ Narrating 
this incident, Maharaj commented, ‘See, how 
great a devotee of Sri Ramakrishna is 
Vijnanananda! ’ 

Maharaj knew nothing but Ramakrishna; 
his very existence depended on the reality 
of Sri Ramakrishna: he had totally become 
one with him. His brother disciples used 
to look upon him as the living representa¬ 
tive of the Master. 

Later however, Maharaj changed his deci¬ 
sion to send me to Allahabad and instead 
sent me to the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama. 
But later on, Maharaj’s wish was realised 
in a wonderful manner. When I returned 
to India after thirteen years in the U.S.A., 
I had the good fortune of spending a few 
days in the blessed company of Revered 
Vijnananandaji. 


At that time, Vijnan Maharaj was the 
Vice-President of the Order and was stay¬ 
ing at the Belur Math. I had decided to 
go to Vishnupur [about 20 miles from 
Jayrambati) to see my aged mother and also 
to visit Jayrambati and Kamarpukur en 
route. 

Before starting, I went to Vijnan Maha¬ 
raj to ask his permission [and blessings]. 
As soon as I presented myself before him, 
he exclaimed. ‘Wherefrom has this form 
appeared here?’ Though at that time I was 
wearing ochre robes, I had also long and 
wellcombed hair. Swami Omkarananda was 
present there, and he introduced me, saying 
that I had recently arrived from the U.S.A. 
and was a disciple of Sri Maharaj. I pros¬ 
trated myself before Vijnan Maharaj and 
told him of my desire to go to see my 
mother and also visit Jayrambati and 
Kamarpukur. At once he said, ‘There, my 
boy! I have never seen those places. Will 
you take me with you?’ I replied, ‘Cer¬ 
tainly, Maharaj, that will be my great good 
fortune.’ But after an hour or so he called 
me and said: T am sorry, Abani. I can’t 
accompany you. Bharat [Swami Abhaya- 
nanda] says that devotees will be arriving 
at that time from a distant place, to take 
initiation from me.’ 

But I talked to BhaTat Maharaj and got 
the date of initiation changed, requesting 
him to send a telegram to the devotees. 
Vijnan Maharaj, having heard everything, 
was delighted and said: ‘Oh, I see, you are 
a very brainy man! You made the arrange¬ 
ment so easily.’ 

On the scheduled day, along with Vijnan 
Maharaj, we started on our journey—Swami 
Apurvananda, Sister Lalita, 1 and I. Before 
starting, I had requested my younger brother 

1 Mrs. Carrie Mead Wyckoff, of Pasadena, 
California, a disciple of Swami Turiyauanda, am! 
who had also been closely associated with 
Swami Vivekananda during his stay in Califor¬ 
nia, 1899-1900. 
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(at Vishnupur) to make arrangements for 
a proper and cordial reception for Swami 
Vijnananandaji. My brother was the head¬ 
master of the local school. So three hun¬ 
dred students and their teachers were at 
the station to receive us. Girls on both 
sides began to shower flowers on us. The 
roads of Vishnupur were very dusty, but 
the Municipality had made beautiful 
arrangements by sprinkling water on our 
path. Two horse-carriagcs had been kept 
ready for us. Vijnan Maharaj sat in one, 
and I at his feet. And in spite of our objec¬ 
tions, the boys unharnessed the horses and 
drew the carriage themselves. 

A separate house had been fixed up for 
our stay, and my sister had taken the onus 
of the cooking arrangements. 'Sitting in 
the shrine-room of our ancestral home, 
Vijnan Maharaj initiated several devotees. 

To be brief, arrangements were soon 
made for our going to Jayarambati and 
Kamarpukur. After our meal [ shortly 
before departure], in course of conversation 
my mother told Vijnan Maharaj. ‘1 shall go 
with you to Jayrambati.’ Vijnan Maharaj 
said there would be no room in the vehicle. 
But my mother said insistently, ‘Maharaj, 
you shall have to take me with you.’ In 
reply he said, ‘Well, you will sit on my 
head and go.’ Then my mother wound an 
end of her cloth around her neck [as a 
gesture of humility], and holding his feet 
humbly said, ‘Maharaj, I will go sitting at 
your feet.’ Vijnan Maharaj laughed and 
said, ‘Indeed, you win!’ 

We hired a car and a bus. In the back 
seat of the car, Vijnan Maharaj and Sister 
Lalita sat, and in front sat Bibhuti Ghosh, 
myself, and the driver. Other sadhus and 
brahmacarins of the Bankura Ashrama, my 
mother, brother, and her other family mem¬ 
bers travelled by the bus. 

This was a wonderful pilgrimage indeed. 
We were going to Kamarpukur and Jayram¬ 
bati with a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna! 
In both these places, Vijnan Maharaj was 


absorbed in meditation, with eyes closed— 
the memory of these unique incidents is 
indelibly impressed on the canvas of my 
mind. Be that as it may, there was then 
no accommodation for so many of us to 
stay at Kamarpukur or Jayarambati. So 
we had to return to Vishnupur the same 
day. 

After we reached Vishnupur Vijnan 
Maharaj said: ‘Sister Lalita is really a rare 
lady. During our journey to and from 
Kamarpukur, she sat by my side for many 
hours, but did not speak a word. How 
quiet! ’ 

Before this, the American ladies with 
whom Vijnan Maharaj had had occasion 
to associate, were fond of talking. It was 
their nature to show courtesy and please 
people through talking. But Sister Lalita 
was different. She had been closely asso¬ 
ciated with Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) 
and Swami Turiyanandaji. With lips 
closed, she had served them to their satis¬ 
faction. One day Swamiji had told her, 
‘Sister, you will do the Lord’s work silently.’ 
And she truly carried out that command 
of*his. It wias in her cottage that the 
Vedanta Society of Southern California 
took its birth. This is witness to her silent 
devotion to Swamiji. 

One day I told Swami Vijnananandaji. 
‘Maharaj, I have heard many things about 
your greatness from Sri Maharaj.’ He re¬ 
plied: ‘No, Abani, don’t pay any attention 
to all that. Maharaj used to see an ocean 
in a drop of water.* 

Meanwhile Swami Maheshwaranandaji, 
head of the Bankura centre (of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission) came to Vishnupur and 
requested Vijnan Maharaj to visit Bankura, 
since many devotees there were eager for 
initiation. Vijnan Maharaj said in reply to 
this pressing invitation, ‘I can’t go to Ban¬ 
kura unless Abani tells me.’ Two or three 
days passed in this manner. 

Finally Maheshwaranandaji came and told 
me what Vijnan Maharaj had said. I was 
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in a fix. I said, *How can I ask Vijnan 
Maharaj to go? Wc are brimming with joy 
here in his divine company. Moreover, he 
is a guest in our house.’ But Maheshwara- 
nandaji would not give up his intention. He 
held me tight and wept, and said that some* 
how or other it would have to be arranged. 
‘Well, let me see what can be done’—saying 
so, I went to Vijnan Maharaj and stood be¬ 
fore him with joined palms [in reverential 
supplication]. He turned to me and said, 
‘Then, are you asking me to go?’ 

I replied, ‘No, Maharaj; my only appeal 
is that you kindly give liberation to the 
devotees of Bankura who are anxiously 
awaiting you.’ 

So then and there a vehicle was arranged. 
He went with the head of the Bankura 
Ashrama. I felt that he was a jivanmukta 
(free while living), and was capable of giving 
freedom to others. 

Only rarely did Vijnan Maharaj talk 
about his spiritual experiences. Once he 
told me: 


1 had been to see Samath. 2 Suddenly I 
lost my body-consciousness and my mind, 
too, was about to be completely dissolved. 
I became merged in an ocean of light, and 
from that light waves of peace, bliss, and 
knowledge began to flow out. I became 
filled with the spirit of the living Buddha. 
I don’t remember how long I was in that 
state. The guide who accompanied me 
thought that I had fallen asleep. Finding 
that it was getting late, he tried to wake me 
up, and as a result I regained my external 
consciousness. Later, at Varanasi I once 
went to have the dartian (sight) of Viswa- 
natha (lit.. Lord of the universe, here refers 
to Siva). There it occurred to my mind, “Why 
have I come here? Is it just to see a piece 
of stone?” Then again, the same divine 
vision began to appear. It was as if Lord 
Viswanatha was telling me, “The light of 

this place and of that is the same—Truth 

• »»* 
is one. 


2 Ancient Buddhist place of pilgrimage, very 
near Varanasi, where the Buddha gave his noted 
first Sermon. 


THE MESSAGE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

Swami Ranganathananda 

[ Here below we bring our readers the slightly condensed and edited 
transcript of Swami Ranganathananda’s address delivered last 
February at the Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda Ashrama, 
Raipur, M.P.. India, during the Temple-dedication celebrations 
there. Tt deals with the philosophy of temple-worship—especially 
in a temple dedicated to Sri Ramakrishna—against the background 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s realizations and teachings and in the light 
of devotional scriptures, mainly the tirlmad Bhagavatam, and the 
words of Swami Vivekananda. Sri Ramakrishna no doubt began 
his spiritual quest as an image worshipper, but soon outgrew the 
preliminary need of holy symbols and the precincts of a temple. 
He began to perceive God dwelling in every living being and per¬ 
vading the whole cosmos. His teachings, which are in accord with 
the Hindu scriptures, emanated from his personal realizations. He 
was a living embodiment of the ideal of rcligjojis harmony and 
practical spirituality which he transmitted to his disciples. Swami 
Vivekananda, the foremost of this group, broadcast his message to 
the world and gave it a practical shape in the founding of the 
Ramakrishna Mission.-- Ed.] 
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The Uniqueness of Ramakrishna 
Temples 

There is a uniqueness about a temple to 
Sri Ramakrishna. We are not iacking in 
temples in India. We have had plenty of 
them; we are having plenty of them even 
today. But a temple bearing Sri Rama- 
krishna’s name has a special significance. 
1 should like to expound this here. Take, 
for instance, this Raipur Ramakrishna 
temple. Behind it are year* of work in 
the service of the people of this area— 
work not merely spiritual or cultural, but 
also humanitarian. Two years ago, in 
fact, the work on this temple was sus¬ 
pended while the time and energies of the 
monks and devotees was diverted to 
urgent drought relief work in this State. 
Thousands and thousands of poor people 
were fed, were employed in test relief 
works, and were rendered many other 
types of service, including house-building. 
Earlier, too, similar services had been 
given to other suffering people. During 
the large-scale influx of migrants from 
East Pakistan in the sixties, much effective 
relief was rendered by the Ramakrishna 
Mission with this Raipur Ashrama as the 
base of operations. 

So, a Ramakrishna Ashrama and a 
Ramakrishna Temple have a unique 
message to the people of our country to¬ 
day. And it is this: this Ashrama and 
this temple are meant to be a source of 
inspiration to make people love other 
human beings and serve them, without 4* s_ 
tinction of caste, creed, or sex. To see 
God in man is a great teaching of our 
sandtana-dharma (eternal religion). Sri 
Ramakrishna puts it in a beautiful for¬ 
mula: ‘Every jiva (soul) is Siva (God). 
Service of the jiva is the worship of Siva.’ 
This is an extraordinary teaching. We have 
not practised it much in our country in the 
past, though it has been there all along 
in our holy books -in the Upanisads, in 


the Gita, in the Srimad Bhdgavatam. We 
did not apply it effectively till now. We 
constructed temples; but these temples did 
not have, and still mostly do not have, any 
vital relation with the rest of the world, 
with the rest of our life and work in the 
world. That was the wrong direction we 
took in the past. But now we shall 
correct it. We shall go to a temple, we 
shall worship the image there—it is a liv¬ 
ing presence of the Divine; it is what we 
call in our bhakti-sastras (devotional 
scriptures) an aredvatara —God incarnated 
as an area, which means an image. But 
we shall also not neglect God in His incar¬ 
nation as living human beings. He who 
is there in the temple as the area, is also 
present in your heart as the antaryarrun, 
inner Self. So, when we see the image and 
worship it, our worship should not stop 
there; we should also, on coming out of 
the temple, worship God residing in all 
living beings. That makes our worship 
whole, and our life and character inte¬ 
grated. 

Integration of Life and Religion 

But, unfortunately, till the coming of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, 
we had been keeping this whole idea of 
temple worship away from the practical 
life of man. We thought we could have 
any type of life here—we could be selfish, 
we could be quarrelsome and litigious, we 
could be exploitative of other human be¬ 
ings, we could even cheat the state about 
our tax dues—and yet things would be all 
right with us if we only went to a temple, 
just worshipped an image there and put 
some money in its offering box. But 
with the advent of Sri Ramakrishna, we 
are taught again, for the first time after a 
lapse of ages, the true meaning of temple 
worship. We are taught that this temple 
worship—this image worship in a temple 

is mainly to inspire us to see God in 
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ourselves and in every living being. We 
should derive that inspiration from our 
temples. This has been said in many pas¬ 
sages in our great spiritual literature. But 
now, to help awaken you to this 
truth, you will find in the background 
of this temple project, the great 
record of human service by this 
Ashrama, and by our Ashramas in various 
parts of India—service rendered through 
hospitals and schools, and special services 
to people in distress during famine, flood, 
earthquake, and other calamities. All 
these constitute an integral part of this 
temple worship in a Ramakrishna Centre. 
The two—service of the people outside and 
worship of God inside a temple—are not 
different things standing apart, but they 
form one integral whole, in a comprehen¬ 
sive philosophy of life. It is, as taught by 
Sri Ramakrishna, to see God with eyes 
closed in meditation and to see Him with 
eyes open in daily life. Go to the temple 
and worship Him; and then pour out what 
you gain therefrom in loving dedicated 
service outside. 

Now this is a teaching which our people 
had for ages entirely failed to grasp and 
live by. We need therefore to understand 
and implement this great teaching today. 
We do want more temples; but we want 
temples which will give us strength, which 
will make us grow spiritually, which will 
make us manifest the Divine that is with¬ 
in us. That is the purpose of these 
temples. And the sooner we convert all 
our temples, all our churches, all our 
mosques, into that kind of worship-places, 
the better for us, the better for all religions. 
Indeed it seems for this purpose especially, 
that India produced Sri Ramakrishna in 
the modem age. 

The Twin Message of Sri Ramakrishna 

Most of us know about the various 
sddhands (spiritual disciplines) that Sri 
Ramakrishna performed, crossing the 


barriers of individual Hindu sects and 
even of our whole Hindu religion, and 
creating thereby a benign pattern for unity 
and harmony among the world’s religions. 
That is one of the greatest contributions 
of Sri Ramakrishna. No doubt the teach¬ 
ing of such an ideal appears from the very 
beginnings of our culture, in our philo¬ 
sophy, in our Vedas of over five thousand 
years ago; but this is the first time the 
world has seen a person teaching and liv¬ 
ing the harmony of all religions. 

Two great ideas especially shine in Sri 
Ramakrishna's life and message: one, the 
deepening of man’s spiritual life, and the 
other, the harmony among the religions of 
the world. Swami Vivekananda, closing 
his famous lecture, ‘My Master', summed 
up Sri Ramakrishna’s message in these 
words: 

‘This is the message of Sri Ramakrishna 
to the modern world: “Do not care 
for doctrines, do not care for dogmas, 
or sects, or churches, or temples; they 
count for little compared with the 
essence of existence in each man, which 
is spirituality; and the more this is 
developed in a man, the more powerful 
is he for good. Earn that first, acquire 
that, and criticize no one, for all doc¬ 
trines and creeds have some good in 
them. Show by your lives that religion 
does not mean words, or names, or 
sects, but that it means spiritual reali¬ 
zation. Only those can understand who 
have felt. Only those who have attained 
to spirituality can communicate it to 
others, can be great teachers of man¬ 
kind. They alone are the powers of 
light.” 

‘The more such men are produced in 
a country, the more that country will 
be raised; and that country" where such 
men absolutely do not exist is simply 
doomed, nothing can save it. There¬ 
fore, my Master’s message to mankind 
is: “Be spiritual and realize truth for 
yourself.” He would have you give up 
for the sake of your fellow-beings. He 
would have you cease talking about 
love for your brother, and set to work 
to prove your words. The time has 
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come for renunciation, for realization; 
and then you will see the harmony in 
all the religions of the world. You 
will know that there is no need of any 
quarrel. And then only will you be 
ready to help humanity. To proclaim 
and make clear the fundamental unity 
underlying all religions was the mission 
of my Master. Other teachers have 
taught special religions which bear 
their names, but this great teacher of 
the nineteenth century made no claim 
for himself. He left every religion un¬ 
disturbed because he had realized that, 
in reality, they are all part and parcel 
of the one eternal religion.’ 1 

The Vision of Harmony Behind 
Indian Culture 

So. we who seek to follow Sri Rama¬ 
krishna must realize the spiritual dimen¬ 
sion of our personality, the Atman that is 
the immortal and inalienable birthright of 
one and aU; and show respect to every 
other path that men and women follow to 
realise this truth. Depth of spirituality, 
and breadth of understanding and sym¬ 
pathy, must go side by side. That is the 
only way to make religion a creative and 
dynamic force in human life. We in India 
need both these teachings today. To take 
up the subject of harmony first, and only 
briefly here, I would particularly stress 
that in this Bharata-bhumi—this vast land 
of India—, it has been an integral feature 
of our religious and state policy from 
ancient times, to respect one’s neighbour’s 
religion and enhance the spirit of harmony 
among different religions. Our great 
teachers, from the Vedic times and 
through to Sri Ramakrishna, have taught 
us this lesson. Our saints and devotees 
have also exemplified it in their lives; and 
our political states have further upheld the 
same great policy of harmony, the spirit 

1 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh. U.P.), Vol. IV 
(1962), p. 187 
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of active toleration, of acceptance, in their 
dealings with the world of religions. The 
great Mauryan Emperor Asoka, in the 
third century b.c.., upheld this as an article 
of political faith, and in his vast empire 
from Afghanistan in the northwest to 
Karnataka in the south, we find his edicts 
on rocks and pillars proclaiming far and 
wide this great idea: samavaya eva sadhuh 
— samavaya , that is, concord, alone is just 
and fair—in the world of religions. That 
is an article of faith still, so far as the 
people of India and the state policy of 
India are concerned. The famous histo¬ 
rian, the late Dr. Toynbee, said that un¬ 
like all Semitic religions and cultures, the 
Hindu religion has been distinctive for its 
great idea of harmony between 'different 
religions and cultures. One goes to a 
church, another goes to a temple, and a 
third goes to a mosque; what does it 
matter? The same God is being wor¬ 
shipped everywhere, says Hinduism. 

This capacity to sense the underlying 
unity behind the different religions is 
natural and easy to the Hindu from 
ancient times. Now you have to give it 
to the Christians; you have to give it to 
the Muslims. They have never had it. 
Their Semitic tradition has been exclusive, 
and not inclusive like that of the Hindus, 
as shown especially well by Toynbee in 
his book: A Historian’s Approach to Re¬ 
ligion. But slowly they are coming to un¬ 
derstand this truth today. We find now 
that a Catholic and a Protestant are able 
to come closer to each other in friendship. 
How? Is it not because of the Hindu in¬ 
fluence, the Vedantic influence which says 
that the truth behind all the different reli¬ 
gions is the same? So, why hate each 
other? Why not come together in friend¬ 
ship? Instead of mutual confrontation, 
practise what they call today mutual dia¬ 
logue; try to understand each other, and 
pool all the spiritual resources to serve 
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man, instead of dissipating them in mutual 
suspicion and hatred, which only bring 
religion itself into contempt. 

The Spiritual Basis of Harmony 

This is the message of Vedanta to all 
the religions of the world. Therefore we, 
in India, must all the more cherish and 
protect this ideal and practice of harmony 
as our special heritage. In our country, 
we find our six hundred million people, 
belonging to various cults and various re* 
ligions, living in harmony, living in peace 
—except the groups that come occasional¬ 
ly under the grip of narrow political fren¬ 
zies in the garb of religion. Why? Be¬ 
cause our sages have taught this lesson to 
receptive minds, our great and far-seeing 
political leaders of past and present also 
have taught us this lesson. And in order 
to help us retain this great ideal in the 
modem age, and diffuse it all over the 
world, Sri Ramakrishna came, experi¬ 
mented with the whole range of man’s re¬ 
ligions, lived a luminous life, and became 
as it were a parliament of religions in 
himself, years before the meeting of the 
World Parliament in Chicago in 1893. 

Here is a beautiful and inspiring verse 
from the Srlmad Bhdgavatam. Such 
verses are also found in the Rg-veda, in 
the Gita, and others of our scriptures: 

That one and the same non-dual 
Jfiana (Pure Consciousness) is various¬ 
ly called by the knowers of Truth as 
Brahman (The Absolute, in philo¬ 
sophy), as Paramatman (the Supreme 
Self, in mysticism), and as Bhagavan 
(the Blessed Lord, in the religion of 
bhakti or devotion).’ 2 

This teaching that the same God is 
approached by various people through 
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various ways, must become dynamic again 
in India today, so that India may continue 
to grow in her spiritual strength as a 
centre of harmony, of understanding, and 
of cooperation among her diverse religions 
and between her believers and her non¬ 
believers. For a contrast, look at Ireland: 
just now how much fighting is going on 
between the Catholics and the Protestants, 
in spite of the fact that both belong to 
the same great Christian religion! Again, 
currently we find this type of fighting 
erupting in Lebanon also, between its two 
sections of the same Arab race and com¬ 
mon Semitic traditions, namely, Muslims 
and Christians. We too had, till recent 
years, a lot of suffering here—our Hindus 
and our Muslims fighting with one another. 
We had of course a foreign government 
till lately, which did much to divide us and 
make us fight with and weaken one 
another. But today, we are realizing that 
we can become true to ourselves only by 
assimilating the teachings of the broad 
and deep, positive and creative elements 
of our philosophical and spiritual tradi¬ 
tion, as exemplified for us in the life and 
message of Sri Ramakrishna. 

This then is the first part of the twofold 
message of Sri Ramakrishna. 

What is True Religion? 

The second part of that message of Sri 
Ramakrishna relates to what is spiritual 
life—or, true religion. For centuries we 
had thought that going to temples, to 
churches, or to other holy places, or taking 
baths in holy livers, or performing some 
rituals, constituted spiritual life. But Sri 
Ramakrishna taught us that these were- not 
the essentials of religion: they were only 
acts of piety, means for the culture of 
true religion—means which certainly help 
some in the cultivating of true religion, but 
which if piade ends in themselves, may* 
also injure true religion. This is ritualism. 
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in the harmful sense. For religion means 
spiritual growth; it is that which makes 
you grow spiritually; it is adhyatmika 
vikasa (spiritual expansion). Have your 
acts of piety achieved for you that spiri¬ 
tual growth? If they have, or are begin¬ 
ning to do so, then they are fine; they are 
welcome. But if they have not, then that 
piety has become reduced to a static reli¬ 
giosity, a piety-fringed worldliness. Our 
history shows what a fund of piety we 
have always had; how many temples, how 
much of worship, have been there; and yet 
for centuries now, we have failed to 
develop national health and strength, 
character and public spirit, and the eleva¬ 
tion of our millions to the levels of human 
dignity and equality. Static piety, increas¬ 
ingly noisy and showy, on the one side, 
and widespread human exploitation and 
degradation on the other, have made for 
poverty and suffering and continual foreign 
invasions and oppressions. These brought 
our country down and down, century after 
century. If true religion were there, how 
could these things have happened? So, 
we need to understand and to practise 
true religion. 

What is true religion? The essence of 
religion is spirituality, inner growth or 
realization, says Sri Ramakrishna. 
Achieve spiritual growth; that is the 
message of true religion. Merely being 
pious won’t do. Piety is easy; you can 
get external piety cheaply. But what is 
needed is your inner growth. Surdas, 
Mtrabai, Guru Nanak, Tulsidas, all these 
and other saints have taught us to be spiri¬ 
tual, to manifest the Divine that is within 
man. To grow spiritually is the real 
purpose of religion: it is the science of re¬ 
ligion. Go to the temple, spend even five 
minutes there, and when you come out 
from there you should feel that you are 
one step nearer to God, one step nearer 


to your own infinite Self, that you have 
manifested the ftivine in yourself at least 
a little. That is a sign of spiritual growth. 
Every act of religion, every act of oiety— 
in fact every action in life—must be 
directed to make you grow spiritually. 
That is the true test of religion. If this 
growth is not there, all this going about 
in piety becomes absolutely meaningless. 

What does the Hindu religion teach? 
It teaches, first, that God is present in 
every human being: aham atmd Guda- 
kesa — ‘I am present in the hearts of all 
beings, O Arjuna’, says Sri Krsna in tho 
Gita. 3 Secondly, if God is in the hearts 
of all, should we not manifest Him in our 
life, conduct, and action? Should we not 
become aware of Him, and also see His 
presence in every other human being? Let 
me try to realize God who is always with¬ 
in me—that is the mood in which to face 
the first challenge of the Hindu religion. 
Then, let me see the same God in the 
hearts of all people, and thus love other 
people, serve other people, and not ex¬ 
ploit "them or fight with them, or be jealous 
of them—this is the mood in (which to 
face the second challenge. With our slave 
type of minds, all these centuries, we have 
not responded to these two challenges. 
But today, forsaking that static way, and 
freeing our minds, we must see that 
mutual love and concern, spirit of service 
and of dedication, great efficiency and 
strong character, come out of our religion. 
Character is the test, the fruit, of true reli¬ 
gion; it alone is the true measure of the 
spiritual growth of man. Sri Ramakrishna 
emphasizes this again and again. 

Static Piety v. Dynamic Spirituality 

Sri Ramakrishna never liked showy reli¬ 
gion; and much of religion today is 
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showy. That is why Swami Vivekananda 
wrote in a letter: ‘Religions of the world 
have bbcome lifeless mockeries. What 
the world wants is character.’ 4 The more 
character you have, the more religion you 
have. Showy religion is no religion at all. 
Sri Ramakrishna warns us against such a 
religion, We read this saying of his in 
the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, ‘Beware of 
the man who wears tulasi leaves in his 
ears.’ Some people, you see, pose as be¬ 
ing very pious by wearing holy tulasi 
leaves in their ears, and the next moment 
they go out and cheat somebody, or do 
other evil acts: both these can go and 
have gone together in India. But the 
truly spiritual man will never do such 
things. Show that you are spiritual by 
your love, by your human concern, by your 
spirit of service. That is a central teaching 
of Sri Ramakrishna: and it is also a 
central teaching of all our sastras, or holy 
books. They exhort us to live religion 
and thus manifest the Divine that is with¬ 
in. Swami Vivekananda therefore defines 
religion thus, ‘Religion is the manifesta¬ 
tion of the Divinity already in man.’ When 
that Divinity manifests even a little, con¬ 
cern for other individuals will come, a 
spirit of service will come, efficiency will 
come. And exploitation, litigiousness, 
weakness, fear, and inefficiency—these 
things will disappear. The Hindus have 
been and still are among the most litigious 
people in the world. We are very fond of 
quarrelling, fighting and going to the 
courts—formerly even up to the British 
Privy Council, but now to our own 
Supreme Court—for flimsy causes. Why? 
Because we have had only piety-fringed 
worldliness, or in other words, religiosity 


4 77/e Complete Works, Vol. VII (1958), 
p. 489 


only, but very little true religion. That 
piety of ours did not reveal any spiritual 
growth. Now that Hindu must change 
and a new Hindu must emerge, who will 
sense the presence of God in himself or 
herself and in every other human being, 
and will make his or her love of God flow 
into the channels of love and service of 
man. Temples are meant to inspire you 
with this vision. What you take in by 
worship and contemplation, that you must 
pour out in love and service. When that 
vision, and conduct in the light of that 
vision, are not there, then temples and 
woship and rituals which in our Sanatana 
Dharma are aesthetically and spiritually 
beautiful, become increasingly reduced to 
static pietistic forms bereft of all spiritual 
meaning and fruits. This is the glowing 
theme of a passage in the Sri mad Bhdga- 
vatam, which our people will do well to 
understand and assimilate today, so that 
our temples and all other forms of worship 
may become fruitful in terms of character 
and dynamic spirituality for which they 
were meant. Contrasting static piety with 
dynamic spirituality, the Lord in his incar¬ 
nation as Kapila, addressing His mothelT 
Devahuti, says: 

‘I am present always, in every being, 
as the very Self of all; but mortal man, 
by insulting Me in man, makes his 
worship of Me in images a mere farce.’ 
‘He who worships Me in images, 
foolishly ignoring My presence in all 
beings as their Self and Lord, his wor¬ 
ship is in vain, like pouring oblations 
of ghee (clarified butter) in ashes (in¬ 
stead of in the fire). 

‘That man can never attain peace of 
mind who, out of pride and a (wrong) 
sense of separateness, and practising 
inveterate enmity to other beings, real¬ 
ly practises enmity towards Me exist¬ 
ing in other bodies. 

‘O sinless one, I am not at all pleased 
% with the worship, accompanied (though 
it be) with big and small offerings and 
rituals, offered to Me, in images, by 
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him who insults the dignity of all be¬ 
ings. 

‘Let worship be offered to Me, the 
Lord, in images, accompanied with 
meticulous discharge of one’s duties (to 
society), till one learns to see Me in 
one’s own heart 

‘He who makes the slightest difference 
between himself and others—he who 
thus dwells on this (false) sense of 
separateness—death shall be his terri¬ 
ble reward.’ 5 

The Philosophy of Service 

The verse coming immediately after the 
above six, can be considered as the scrip¬ 
tural inspiration behind Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s great message of ‘Renunciation 
and Service’; and he quite likely had it in 
his mind when he uttered these following 
words in course of his famous address to 
the vast gathering in Madras in 1897 on 
‘The Future of India’: 

‘So give up being a slave! For the 
next fifty years this alone shall be our 
keynote—this, our great Mother India. 
Let all other vain gods disappear for 
the time from our minds. This is the 
only god that is awake, our own race, 
everywhere his hands, everywhere his 
feet, everywhere his ears, he covers 
everything... What vain gods shall 
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we go after and yet cannot worship the 
god that we see all around us, the 
Virat? When we have worshipped 
this, we shall be able to worship all 
other gods. Before we can crawl half 
a mile, we want to cross the ocean, like 
Hanuman! It cannot be. Everyone 
going to be a Yogi, everyone going to 
meditate! It cannot be. The whole 
day mixing with the world, with 
Karma Kanda, and in the evening sitt¬ 
ing down and blowing through your 
nose! Is it so easy? Should Rishis come 
flying through the air, because you have 
blown three times through the nose? 
Is it a joke? Tt is all nonsense. What 
is needed is Chittashuddhi, purification 
of the heart. And how does that 
come? The first of all worship is the 
worship of the Virat—of those all 
around us. Worship it. Worship is 
the exact equivalent of the Sanskrit 
word, and no other English word will 
do. These arc all our gods—men and 
animals, and the first gods we have to 
worship are our countrymen. These 
we have to worship instead of being 
jealous of each other and fighting 
each other. It is the most terrible 
Karma for which we are suffering, and 
yet it does not open our eyes!’ 6 
Now listen to that next verse of the 
Srimad Bhagavatam : 

‘Therefore, worship Me, who am the 
Self of all beings and who have already 
built a temple (for Myself in them), by 
giving gifts and showing respect (re¬ 
moving the felt privations of all beings 
and protecting their dignity and self- 
respect while so doing); (and do all 
this) in a spirit of friendliness and atti¬ 
tude of non-separateness.’ 7 

The whole of the above teaching of 
Swami Vivckananda may be said to be a 
commentary on this iloka. 

Worship Me in all beings—says the 
Lord. But how?—asks the devotee. The 
Lord replies: danamanabhyam —by ddna 

s The Complete Works , Vol. Ill (I960), 
pp. 300-1 
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and mono. Malta means respect. Show 
respect to the other individual. He may be 
poor; he may be ignorant; he may be of a 
lower social or economic status; but show 
respect to him, for ‘I am present in him’, 
says the Lord. Dana means giving, or gift. 
If the other is hungry and is in want, pro¬ 
vide him with food and employment. If he 
is ignorant, provide him with education. If 
he is down with frustration, give him peace 
and consolation; and, removing the felt 
needs of humanity and all beings thus, 
‘worship Me’— mam arhayet. What should 
be my attitude? Maitrya —with intense 
friendliness. What a beautiful idea! But 
the next and last phrase is still more wonder¬ 
ful: abhinnena caksusa —with the eye (or 
vision) of non-separateness. We are 
essentially one. You may be rich; the 
other person may be poor; you may be 
highly educated while the other may be 
ignorant. Still, do not see merely these 
variable externals, but focus your atten¬ 
tion on the invariable and inalienable 
truth within all beings, namely, the Lord; 
for ‘I, the one Lord, am present in all as 
their very Self.’ This is the meaning of 
abhinnena caksu sa —looking upon all with 
the same eye of equality. This ahhinna- 
caksu, or abhinna-drsti, is highly praised 
in the Vedanta; and its opposite, hhinna- 
drsti, is always condemned as unethical 
and harmful, because it is untrue. But, 
unfortunately, what we have had all these 
centuries in our Indian society, was the 
devil’s play of bhinna-drsti —you are 
separate; I am separate; I get a hundred 
rupees more salary than you; I am a Brah¬ 
min and you are a Harijan, and so on ad 
infinitum. But today, with the advent of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, 
we are re-taught this great message of our 
Vedanta philosophy, of equality and 
human dignity. This is what India needs; 
it is also what the world needs—this teach¬ 


ing of how to see the self-same Atman in 
every being. When we implement this 
great philosophy, then alone will wje be 
able to build a united integrated nation in 
our country—strong and creative, progres¬ 
sive and human. Then and then alone, 
will the full development of India become 
an accomplished fact. 

So, as I said in the beginning, behind 
this Ashrama and Temple is this great 
philosophy of healthy inter-human relation¬ 
ship—service in place of exploitation, 
worship in place of even service. Through 
service of God in man. we can realize God 
that is ever within us, and stimulate the 
same creative process in the recipient of 
our service also. Through this process of 
service itself, the kdca ami, or ‘unripe I*, 
will become the pdkd ami, or ‘ripe I’, says 
Sri Ramakrishna. He gives the descrip¬ 
tion of the ‘unripe I’ as being that which 
says: I am a brahmana or I am a can- 
ddla (a man of the lowest caste); I am a 
Hindu or I am a Muslim; I am a man of 
wealth, a man of power, a man of posi¬ 
tion. Transform this kdca ‘I’ into the 
pakd T, exhorts Sri Ramakrishna. The 
pdkd T says: I am the servant of all; I 
am the friend of all; I am a child of God, 
a devotee of God. Till now, though we 
have had plenty of piety, our T has been 
of the ‘unripe’ variety; therefore we could 
not do much good, and did much harm 
instead. Sri Ramakrishna now exhorts us 
to convert this ‘unripe I* into the ‘ripe I*. 
That is the meaning of being spiritual— 
the manifestation of a Iitle of the inherent 
divine dimension of man. That is spiri¬ 
tual growth, spiritual expansion— dtma- 
vikasa: the spiritual growth of individua¬ 
lity (vyaktitva) into personality (vikasita- 
vyaktitva). It is only with the onset of 
this unique type of growth that men and 
women become capable of working with 
other men and women, in a cooperative 
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spirit—without fighting and quarrelling 
with each other and pulling down, not only 
each other, but also the institutions con¬ 
cerned and the nation. 

Living in the World v. Being Worldly 

Sri Ramakrishna gives another illustra¬ 
tion to illumine this subject of man’s spiri¬ 
tual growth: Live in the world: there is 
no harm in that; but don’t allow the world 
to live in you. A boat will be on the 
water; that is the right place for the boat; 
but the water should not be in the boat. 
If water enters a boat, it will either sink 
or gradually decay and stagnate. Similar¬ 
ly, when the world—that is, worldliness— 
enters into a man, he becomes stagnant 
Samsara (relative existence) in its evil 
sense, means this stagnation. Living in 
samsara, or in the world, is not the same 
thing as being a samsari, a worldly indivi¬ 
dual. We are all in samsara : Sri Krsna 

• » • 

and Sri Ramakrishna were also in sam - 
sura. The teaching is not against samsara 
or the world, but against the samsaric 
attitude, against worldliness. We Hindus 
really have had too much samsara within 
us. That was why we quarrelled and 
fought, lost our political freedom, and 
made our society a den of exploitation, 
corruption, human distortions of the worst 
type. And now, with the inspiration of 
these great teachers, a new India is emerg¬ 
ing, with creative ideas and progressive 
humanistic attitudes increasingly 'influenc¬ 
ing our thought, action, and behaviour. 
Swami Vivekananda wanted us to develop 
character, ‘life...deep as the ocean...wide 
as the sky’; he wanted us to combine in 
our character the intensity of the fanatic 
and the extensity of the materialist. 8 

Thijsl is a far-reaching .message of Sri 
Ramakrishna and of the institutions bear¬ 
ing his name. 


Life is Itself Religion 

These Ramakrishna institutions, again, 
are not like the usual type of religious 
organisations where there is a gulf between 
life and religion. Sri Ramakrishna came 
to bridge that gulf and to teach us that 
life is itself religion. He exhorts us to 
see life in its unity and wholeness. This is 
the vyavasaydtmiku buddhih (one-pointed 
intelligence) spoken of in the Bhagavad- 
gita, where there is a unity of vision and 
unity of purpose and endeavour, external 
and internal. 9 This is the basis of all 
character development. Young people to¬ 
day want to see character coming out of 
religion; if they do not see this, they are 
not going to be inspired by religion or re¬ 
ligious people. If you profess religion and 
show no character, they will respect nei¬ 
ther religion nor you; and they will grow 
cynical as a result But when you show 
character along with your religious belief, 
they respect it. This is true here; it is 
also true abroad—in America, in Europe, 
everywhere. So, this is the challenge be¬ 
fore "all religion: can it and does it show 
character? Just as the food that you take 
in must show its effect in the strength of 
your body, so also the religion that you 
profess must show its effect in your inner 
riches, in your character, your spirit of 
service, your practical life. 

The Fascination of Sri Ramakrishna 

So, this is the message to spread which 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka¬ 
nanda came. And in this context, I must 
mention also a third personality, that of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life companion, Sri 
Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, who was 
simple and unassuming and yet an em¬ 
bodiment of purity, love, and compassion. 
These three spiritual giants are at the back 


8 vide The Complete Works, Vol. V (1959), 
p. 227; Vol. Ill, p. 174 


9 vide: II. 41 
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of this Ramakrishna Movement, the mis* 
sion of which is to spiritually illumine 
and energize not only India, but also the 
rest of the world. There is a remarkable 
spiritual and human fascination about Sri 
Ramakrishna. I have seen how people all 
over India, and abroad, listen with the 
greatest interest and reverence to talks 
about him. Wherever the name of Sri 
Ramakrishna is uttered, that place be¬ 
comes holy and elevating. These experi¬ 
ences help me to understand the truth of 
what the Srimad Bhdgavatam has said 
about Sri Krsna. Here are two beautiful 
verses from that great book: 

‘We are not satiated listening to words 
relating to the heroic deeds of the 
supremely famous (Sri Krsna). The 
more we listen, the more becomes the 
appetite in us to hear more and more 
of the same.’ 

T°. ur » Krsna’s] words are a 
divine elixir, bringing life to scor¬ 
ched souls, highly praised by poet- 
saints, auspicious to listen to, and pro¬ 
ductive of expanding Sri (wealth and 
welfare). Those who spread them wide 
on earth are the most generous of 
persons.’ 10 

What a beautiful sentiment! The words 
of, and/or relating to, Sri Krsna are nectar 
to parched souls, says the text. The same 
can be said of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
story of his life is nectar; his words are 
nectar. Thousands and thousands of 
people, in all parts of the world, read at 
least a few pages daily from that great 
book. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna. 


10 3 ?T STWWtafTOir l 
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Srimad Bhdgavatam I. j. 19; X. 31. 9 


Sri Ramakrishna : Embodiment of 
The World’s Spiritual Heritage 

I cannot do anything better in closing, 
than to recall a simple beautiful verse on 
Sri Ramakrishna composed by Swami 
Vivekananda. The time and occasion 
when this verse first came from his lips, 
are reminiscent of the event we are now 
celebrating. Yesterday we installed an 
image of Sri Ramakrishna in the temple 
here. There was a somewhat similar 
occasion about a year after Swami Vive- 
kananda’s return in 1897 from the West. 
A householder devotee of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sri Navagopal Ghosh, had constructed a 
small shrine in his new house in Howrah. 
He had approached Swamiji and asked 
him: ‘Naren, you please come and estab¬ 
lish Sri Ramakrishna’s image in my 
shrine....’ Swamiji agreed. He took his 
bath in the Ganga and reached the house 
at the appointed time. He entered the 
shrine: it was a small room but it had 
marble flooring. He reverentially placed 
the image of Sri Ramakrishna on the altar, 
and, taking flowers in his hand, offered 
them at the feet of Sri Ramakrishna and 
prayed: ‘Be Ibou present in this home, 
and bless this family.’ His installation 
worship was very simple and informal, for 
to him Sri Ramakrishna was a living pre¬ 
sence. Then, while saluting the Master 
at the close of the worship, this sloka (or 
verse) burst forth from his mouth—a 
verse which is now recited during the 
arati (waving of lights etc.) in all our 
centres in East and West: 

‘Salutation to Thee, Sri Ramakrishna, 
who came (into the world) to establish 
dharma (religion), the embodiment of 
all the dharmas (of the world), and 
the best of the divine incarnations.’ 11 


11 WWrq i 
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Conclusion 

This verse portrays the real character of 
Sri Ramakrishna as a spiritual teacher, 
and conveys the infinite scope of his mis¬ 
sion in the world. He came to establish 
dharma—religion or spirituality. But not 
any new religion bearing his own name, 
not a Ramakrishna religion or sect: no, 
nothing of the sort; but he is sarva - 


US 

ctfiarma-svarupin — ‘the embodiment of all 
religions'. Through him each and all re¬ 
ligions will thrive as true spiritual forces: 
a Christian will become a better Christian, 
a Muslim a better Muslim, a Hindu a 
better Hindu, through the influence of his 
all-embracing spirituality. And therefore. 
avatdra- varijf hay a —‘to the best of divine 
incarnations’, Ramakrsnaya te namah — 
‘to that Ramakrishna be my salutations.’ 


ESSAY ON APPLIED RELIGION 


HOW TO WORK FOR UNITY, HARMONY 
AND PEACE ANYWHERE 

Swami Budhananda 
(Continued from the previous issue ) 


111 

For one who has earnestly practised the 
slate of consciousness characterized by such 
thoughts, cultivation of the other five states 
taught by the Buddha (and quoted at the 
start of this Essay) becomes easier. 

When thoughts of goodwill are sincerely 
harboured, easily enough aTe words of good¬ 
will sincerely spoken. Further, without sin¬ 
cerely having such thoughts, however clever 
one may be, he cannot sincerely speak 
words of goodwill. Our words thus tend to 
reflect our states of consciousness. What is 
more, they help create the same state of 
consciousness in the listener. 

If one utters friendly words, at the back 
of which is the power of sincere thoughts 
of goodwill, he will evoke in a listener the 
response of friendliness, with at least some 
sincere thoughts of goodwill. On the other 
hand if he utters angry words, at the back 

4 


of which is the power of ill will, he raise-* 
a storm of anger in the mind of others. 

Words constitute a power which many of 
us do not know how to handle, because wc 
have not controlled our thoughts and emo¬ 
tions. How many tragedies have happened 
in the world because of wrong use of words! 

In the Dhummapada the Buddha says: 

‘Do not speak harshly to anybody; 
those who are spoken to will answer 
thee in the same way. Angry speech 
breeds trouble, thou wilt receive blows 
for blows.' 3 

Sometimes, even, it may appear that 
neither sincerity nor goodwill is lacking 
and that only proper discipline of words is 
needed. Sometimes self-righteously we 
feel: Why, 1 am so sincere and mean so 
well—why then should I not give him a 
piece of my mind, which is all for his own 

3 ibid., 133 
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good? 1 am so disinterested. I don’t 
mince matters. . 

Yet this ‘giving’ of a piece of the mind 
is often an act neither of sincerity nor of 
goodwill, but sheer egotism-opinionated 
self-esteem. When the state of conscious¬ 
ness from which we give bits of our mind, 
is dominated by egotism, our words can 
never be conducive to unity, peace, or har¬ 
mony. For the vibrations of our egotism, 
passing through our accents, will rouse the 
same responsive waves in other minds. 
When two egos clash there is little if any 
chance of harmony resulting. 

Therefore, true goodwill can be expres¬ 
sed by the seekers only through auspicious, 
restrained, kindly and refreshing words. 

The Buddha said once, ‘That which is 
most needed is a loving heart.' If we have 
a loving heart, then alone we can have 
loving words. In that case moreover, words 
sometimes may even be superfluous. Sup¬ 
pose someone finds his mother weeping be¬ 
cause he told a lie. If he is not a scoun¬ 
drel, he will certainly try to give up lying. 
But if the mother’s language is as harsh 
as a blow on the back, what chance is 
there that he will give it up? 

Now in the world there are so many 
‘peace’ efforts, official and non-official. 
But see what absurdity there is in these! 
People say they are working for peace. 
But do they harbour thoughts of goodwill 
at all sincerely? Could such thoughts ever 
result in so many words of ill will vehe¬ 
mently spoken and without decency? 

There is so much hypocrisy, insincerity 
and make-believe associated with our 
peace-efforts, that it is impossible to expect 
any better state of affairs to result in the 
world. We criticize others, expose their 
faults, while hiding our own faults, and 
weaknesses. We declare loudly our (non¬ 
existent) virtues, minimize the obvious 
virtues of others—and yet expect to be 
regarded as working for peace! 


What eould be greater folly ? 

IV 

I he Buddha speaks o£ the state of consci¬ 
ousness from which arc done ‘acts of good¬ 
will towards fellow beings’. 

Some of us know the art of speaking the 
loveliest of words to express our ‘good¬ 
will’. But our words axe not followed by 
good actions. In other words, we just do 
not mean what we say. This is perhaps 
called ‘being polite’! In that case in the 
very heart of our ‘goodwill’ there must be 
a gap. The test is here. Unless words of 
goodwill are lollowed by acts of goodwill, 
they are all hypocrisy: neither were (he 
words sincerely spoken nor thoughts sin¬ 
cerely harboured. 

Again, when we are sincere, it is only 
through acts of goodwill that people will 
become convinced of our good intentions. 
This creates mutual trust, on the basis of 
which alone, enduring work for peace and 
harmony can be done. 

Now these acts of goodwill should re 
extended toward all needy beings, irrespec¬ 
tive of race, colour, religion or politics. 
Otherwise our partisan acts of ‘goodwill’, 
will themselves generate suspicion, envy, ill 
will, and hatred, and destroy chances for 
haraiony and peace. 

The Bhagavad-gita teaches the great doc¬ 
trine of samadarscuta or same-sightedness. 
It is said that the illumined person does not 
see any difference between a dog, an eater 
of dog-flesh, a learned man, a cow or an 
elephant. In other words, all receive his 
equally kindly and respectful treatment. 
With the illumined soul, same-sightedness 
is an outcome of a spiritual experience in 
which he has seen the homogeneity of the 
Af^ian, or the soul. 

With those who intend to work for unity, 
harmony and peace, same-sightedness has 
to be practised as a discipline. Then alone. 
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honest sincere acts of goodwill toward fel¬ 
low beings are possible. Otherwise they 
will be at best acts of enlightened self- 
interest. And it is only selflessness that 
will make for harmony and peace, not a 
a clever type of selfishness, known by 
some other name. 

V 

In the fourth place, the Buddha speaks 
of that state of consciousness wherein one 
becomes anxious to share with others all 
that he has, down to the last crumb of 
bread. 

Between X who suffers from surfeit and 
Y who suffers from starvation, can there 
be any peace or harmony? 

Whatever we hold as our property, we 
do it as a trust. In God’s world everything 
equally belongs to all for their sustenance 
and fulfilment. Man’s selfishness has inter¬ 
vened in this plan, and created all sorts of 
complications. Only when we come ©ut of 
these complexities and share with others 
whatever we have, may we work for peace 
and harmony. 

Just think how many centuries it has 
been since the Buddha gave this solution 
t© a problem which only in this century 
has necessitated the explosive political 
movements! 

Even today, thus, our so-called advanced 
society is far from realizing the fact that 
whatever we possess we hold only as a trust 
of. God’s property, which should be shared 
with all. 

Over and above the natural animosity 
roused in others by our selfish acts, the 
very disposition towards possessiveness 
cuts into own power of thinking and feeling 
and acting for others. 

VI 

Next comes: ‘Sharing with others your 
higher life of flawless virtue.’ 


The prophets and the great spiritual 
leaders who really worked for peace and 
harmony—how did they do so? Most of 
them had no property to share with others. 
But what they had, they shared: especially 
their own higher lives of flawless virtue. 
Now the very name of the Buddha still 
inspires us with the thought of friendliness 
compassion, peace, and harmony. To look 
at his portrait is to imbibe the stillness of 
the mind. The Buddha indeed is the per¬ 
sonification of peace and harmony. 

Throughout his forty and more years 
after attainment of illumination, his life 
was open to all. Living on alms, this 
mighty man of absolute serenity—who 
knew no anger, no hate, no violence, no 
crookedness, but Was simplicity itself, 
truthfulness itself, same-sighted and equally 
compassionate to all—, the Buddha shared 
his peerless life with one and all. Through 
sharing with others this higher life of flaw¬ 
less virtues, the Buddha worked ‘miracles’ 
simply by his presence. Through a few 
words, he could transform war-like efforts 
int© peaceful reconciliation. 

Once, two kingdoms were on the verge 
of war, over the possession of a certain 
embankment. 

‘And Buddha, seeing the Kings with 
their armies ready to fight, requested 
them to tell him the cause of their quar¬ 
rels. Having heard the complaints on 
both sides, he said: 

‘ “I understand that the embankment 
has value for some of your people. Ha? 
it any intrinsic value aside from its ser¬ 
vice to your men?” 

‘ “It has no intrinsic value whatever,” 
was the reply. 

‘ “New, when you go to battle is it not 
sure that many of your men wiil be 
slain and you yourselves, O Kings, are 
liable to lose your lives?” 

“‘To be sure, many will be slain, and 
our lives also will be in danger.” 

‘ “The blood of men, however, has it less 
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intrinsic value than a mound of earth?” 
‘“No, the lives of men. and above all 
the lives of Kings, are priceless.”’ 

Then the Tathagata concluded: ‘Are you 
going to stake that which is priceless against 
that which has no intrinsic value what¬ 
soever?’ 

The wrath of the two monarchs abated 
and they came to a peaceable agreement. 4 

Of ‘sharing with others your higher 
life...’, we find the greatest examples in 
modem times in Sri Ramakrishna and 
Holy Mother. We do not know, from any 
period of history, greater examples of 
attained perfection shared with people at 
large. ,,' 

Sri Ramakrishna’s door was always open 
to all who cared to come. And he himself 
often went about looking for people who 
were seeking God or trying to lead a good 
life. People could see him again and 
again communing with God, going into 
ecstasy. His radiant face, his streams of 
inspired words, the vibrations of his intense 
spiritual joy—all were before all persons to 
see and feel. It was difficult to remain a 
sceptic in the presence of Sri Ramakrishna. 
It was impossible for any but the hardest 
heart not to love God and men. 

Similar was the case of the Holy Mother. 
She shared the flawless life, which became 
manifested in her as ideal motherhood, with 
all and sundry for thirty years and more. 
Her supreme perfection blossomed in the 
midst of strikingly uncongenial common¬ 
place surroundings, accessible to the mea¬ 
nest in society,. 

The humblest of men and women, the 
forlorn, the outcast, the unloved, the hated 
—all received her restoring ministrations, 
because hers was not a distant life of holi- 


4 vide Paul Cams: The Gospel of Buddha 
(Ojxm Court Publishing Company*, Illinois), 
Chapt. LXXVII (‘Peacemaker’), p. 157 


ness but the perfect life lived as the ever- 
solicitous mother of all. 

VII 

Finally the Buddha speaks of that state 
of consciousness wherein one spontaneously 
strives for removing all evil with the noble, 
saving creed of love. 

Working for peace and harmony neces¬ 
sarily makes us face the problem of evil 
around us. There are obvious evils around 
us. Most people are persuaded that it is 
not to their convenience or self-interest to 
tiy to fight evil. It involves them in avoid¬ 
able risks. So they think the best attitude 
to evil is indifference. 

This i.s clearly a worldly attitude, domi¬ 
nated by fear and selfishness. Such an 
attitude cannot be conducive to peace and 
harmony, for it will encourage evil forces. 
It is in fact an utterly futile attitude to the 
problem of evil. 

On the other hand there are those who 
are convinced that it is their business—and 
probably everybody’s—to fight evil. Hence 
they go headlong to fight it, without even 
stopping to think whether or not they have 
acquired the necessary strength of character 
for doing so, or what is the best way to do 
it, with the usual result that in process of 
fighting ‘evil’, they actually worsen the 
situation. 

In the Yoga-sutras (1.33.), Patanjali 
prescribes ‘indifference to evil* as a discip¬ 
line, for an aspirant who has yet to get a 
firm footing in the spiritual life. Until a 
person has attained spiritual maturity, it 
is not safe for him to meddle with evil with 
a reformist zeal; his time is not yet for 
doing so. If he tries to do so prematurely 
he will be causing increase of evil, beside 
hurting himself. 

How then can a person be sure that his 
time for doing the noble work has come? 

The answer to this question is implied 
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in the Buddha’s teachings. It is significant 
that the Buddha speaks of ‘the state of 
consciousness wherein one spontaneously 
strives for reforming all evil with the noble 
saving creed of love.’ The sovereign test of 
preparedness for removing evil will be the 
uncalculating and spontaneous outflow of 
love from one's heart to the evil doers. This 
can happen only to persons who have 
attained not only purity of heart but also 
the resultant unselfishness and fearlessness. 
The absolute sweep and abondon of this 
love are so powerful that it not only en¬ 
nobles the giver but also the receiver. 

Here, then, the Buddha teaches that the 
only and the infallible method of removing 
evil around us. is through the noble, saving 
creed of love. Therefore he said, ‘That 
which is most needed is a loving heart.’ 
All attempts at removing evil without a 
loving heart have always failed, and will 
always fail. 

We cannot remove evil by bullets or bull¬ 
dozers, by satire or criticism, by lecture or 
sermon. It is possible only through the 
saving creed of love. Why should it be 
so? Because without love we just cannot 
understand people. Without understand¬ 
ing, how can we help anyone? 

How could saints transform sinners? It 
was only by giving them an assured feeling 
that they had their love and understanding, 
no matter what sins they had committed. 
If we have attempted to correct anybody 
and have failed, we may try this other 
method. Let us stop criticizing him. Ins¬ 
tead, let us in secret say sincere tearful 
prayers for him. Let us give him our faith 


and love, assure him that in spite of his 
misguided conduct we respect his inherent 
divinity. This will work sooner than we 
may think, provided our love be not vitiat¬ 
ed by selfishness, and our prayers by self- 
righteousness. 

Our ordinary attempts at removing evil 
anywhere are invariably attended by our 
habit of finding fault with others. No good, 
as the Holy Mother says, is ever done by 
anybody’s finding fault with others. But 
if we can make people our own through 
unselfish love, they can be transformed. 

According to the Buddha, therefore, there 
arc six states of consciousness which arc 
particularly conducive to unity, and har¬ 
mony—and thus to peace—; and heing in 
themselves friendly and respectful, lead to 
accord, amity and love. Proceeding fur¬ 
ther, the Buddha pointed out that these six 
states, when cultivated properly, lead finally 
to supreme nowledge. 

“Each of these leads successively a step 
further, and when there is something fur¬ 
ther to be done let there be no falling back 
in your steps,’’ said the Buddha. 

The locus of our activity, aspiration or 
need may be small or big, according to 
varying circumstances of life. Yet under 
any situation, peace and harmony are funda¬ 
mental requirements of sane and m^cring- 
ful living. 

If we practise these six states of consci¬ 
ousness as taught by the Buddha, our lives 
will surely change for the better, and our 
homes, society, country, and world will all 
be better to live in. 


(Concluded) 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND VISWANATH UPADHYAYA 

Swami Prabhananda 


One day Viswanath Upadhyaya dreamt 
that a holy man, sitting encircled by a mass 
of light, was beckoning to him with a view 
to granting him divine knowledge. 1 There¬ 
after he became very restless. Sometimes 
he would pray that his dream should be¬ 
come a reality. Sometimes he would 
eagerly wish that the holy man who had 
visited him in the dream would be kind 
enough to appear before him in flesh and 
blood. At least he restlessly wished to 
have the dream repeated. 

Soon thereafter Viswanath heard of a 
Saint of Dakshineswar who lived deeply 
merged in God-consciousness. His was a 
life of devout simplicity, of austere sanctity, 
of catholic spirit which embraced all reli¬ 
gions and sects. A direct experience of 
God was his only desire, his only value. 
Mere external forms of religion had hardly 
any appeal for him. He had a unique 
power of expressing deep spiritual truths 
in homely and heart-touching sayings. He 
was popularly known as Paramahamsa 
Ramakrishna. 

Though then only about thirty-six years 
old, Sri Ramakrishna had not only perfect¬ 
ed himself in the art of superconscious ex¬ 
perience but, being led by an irrepressible 
urge, he had sought earnestly to experience 
God through various ways,—even ways 
beyond the boundaries of the Hindu herit¬ 
age. Here too he had proved successful: as 
Arnold Toynbee has very appropriately 


1 This story is according to Gurudas Barman: 

Ramakrsna-carit, Vol. I, pp. 143-4, and also 
Akshay Kumar Sen** &ri-Si\l-Mm<ikr.ma-pwithi, 
5th cdn., p. 255. Although the accounts in 
Ramachandra Datta’s &rl-&rl-RamakrwaJParama- 
hamser Jivamrrttdnta and Sureshchandra Datta’s 
Nri-X'rf - Ramtik rsna-IAla are somewhat different 
they seem liss probable. 


said, ‘His religious activity and experience 
were, in fact, comprehensive to a degree 
that had perhaps never before been attain¬ 
ed by any other religious genius, in India or 
elsewhere.’ Yet all this had happened prac¬ 
tically unnoticed, although Sri Ramakrishna 
was living in a suburb of the capital of 
India. In those days few had come to know 
him, and fewer still could appreciate his 
high spiritual attainments. 

Captain Viswanath Upadhyaya was the 
officer-in-chargc of a large timber yard be¬ 
longing to the State of Nepal. It was situat¬ 
ed at Ghusuri, Howrah, on the bank of the 
Ganga opposite to Calcutta. Courageous 
and a firm believer in God, Viswanath had 
inherited many noble traits from his fore¬ 
fathers. So devotedly did he daily worship 
God that his eyes would turn reddish, and 
he would, as it were, get lost in himself. 
Naturally then, he wanted to see for him¬ 
self the Paramahamsa of Dakshineswar. 

Eager as he was, Viswanath hurried to 
Dakshineswar to see the holy man. But 
what he found struck him dumb: the person 
sitting in front of him was very similar to 
the holy man of his dream! Overwhelmed, 
he repeatedly prostrated himself at his feet. 2 
His feelings were stirred to the very depths. 
Tears of joy flowed down his cheeks. In 
fact he was lost in joy. 

Strangely enough, Sri Ramakrishna from 
the first treated him as one of long fami¬ 
liarity. Thus he completely won the heart 
of Viswanath. The latter was charmed to 
hear from him that a childlike, implicit and 
uncomplaining faith in God and resignation 
to His will were the essentials in the life of 
a religious person, and that in their absence 
all theological ideas, however grand they 

2 Akshay Kumar Sen, op. cit.. d. 255. 
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may appear, were of no avail. He was 
surprised to find a close accord between 
the words of this saint and the holy texts 
he himself had studied. Vuwanath indeed 
was so much impressed that he did not at 
all go home that day, but spent the night 
in the temple garden of Dakshineswar. 3 
The impression left by that first day’s visit 
was indelible, and thenceforward he deve¬ 
loped a growing reverence for Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. From the very first meeting, 
Viswanath took him to be a siddha mahd- 
purusa (perfected great soul). 4 

This meeting must have taken place 
some time in 1872 or possibly a little ear¬ 
lier. It was certainly before Sri Rama- 
krishna met Dayananda Saraswaii in 
Calcutta in January, 1873 5 lor Sri Rama- 
krishna had gone there in the company of 
Viswanath. Sri Ramakrishna began calling 
Viswanath ‘Captain as a term of endear¬ 
ment. 

Viswanath came from a distinguished 
brahmana family of Nepal. His father, a 
staunch devotee of Lord Siva, used to re¬ 

3 vide ‘M*: The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
(tr. by Swami Nikhilananda, pub. by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Madras 600004, 1947). p. 448. 

■ifjjashibhu'shan Ghosh : gnt-Rtbimktynadeva 

(Udbodhan Karvalaya, Calcutta, B. E. 1332), 
p. 340 f.n. 

5 It is clear that Dayananda visited Calcutta 
from December 1872—April 1873 [cf. Romain 
Rolland: The Life of Ramakrishna (Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P., 
1947), p. 145.] And the Gospel (p. 573) des¬ 
cribes Captain’s presence during that visit 
Further, the Master mentioned that Dayananda 
was eagerly awaiting Kcshab Chandra Sen’s 
visit, which almost certainly occurred in January 
1873. One may note that Akshay Kumar Sen 
(op. cit.) indicated a much later date (1879) for 

Viswanath’s first meeting the Master; but the 
above evidence makes this view untenable. 
‘M’, in the introduction to the original Bengali 
“Gospel”, also indicated a somewhat later date 
(some time preceding the Master’s first visit to 
Keshav in 1875); but again this seems inaccu¬ 
rate. 


peat the name of Viswanath (a name of 
Siva) constantly, and so he named his son 
also ‘Viswanath’. Bom in u family of 
devotees. Viswanath had developed all his 
father’s virtues. About their devotion to 
God, Sri Ramakrishna later said: 

‘What a sweet nature Captain has! 
What devotion! He performs the drati 
before the image. First he waves a 
lamp with three lights, then a lamp with 
one light, and last of all he waves burn¬ 
ing camphor. When performing the 
worship he does not speak. Once he 
motioned to me to take my seat. During 
the worship his eyes become swollen 
from spiritual emotion. They look as if 
they have been stung by wasps. He 
cannot sing, but he chants hymns beauti¬ 
fully. In his mother’s presence he sits 
on a lower level; she sits on a high stool. 

‘His father was a havildar in the English 
army. He would hold a gun with one 
hand and with the other worship Siva. 
His servant made a clay image of Siva 
for him. He wouldn’t even touch water 
before performing the worship. He earn¬ 
ed six thousand rupees a year.’ 6 

Himself a scholar in the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy, the Gita and the Bhagavata, Viswa¬ 
nath as an orthodox brahmana used to wor¬ 
ship his chosen deity (isfd) daily with great 
devotion. While worshipping, his mind 
would become absorbed in spiritual thoughts. 
Viswanath was a great ritualist. He per¬ 
formed his daily devotions, such as wor¬ 
ship, japa (repetition of Lord’s name), 
drati (waving of lights etc. before the deity), 
reciting of scriptures, and chanting of 
hymns. Praising him, Sri Ramakrishna 
later said: ‘There is another big man: 
Captain. Though a man of the world, he 
is a great lover of God... He knows the 
Vedas, the Vedanta, the Bhagavata, the 
Gita, the Adhyatnta Ramayana, and other 


6 Gospel, p. 492 
1 ibid., p. 620 
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scnptures by heart.’ i Viswanath’s wife too 
was a devotee of God: about her Sri Rama¬ 
krishna said, ‘His wife worships the Deity 
in another form—that of Gopala.’ 8 They 
both showed great respect to holy men. 

Viswanath’s first visit naturally led to 
others. In fact he began visiting Sri Rama- 
krishna weekly, and the latter in turn, visit¬ 
ed him about once a month, taking food 
prepared by Captain’s devoted wife. They 
used to set up a temporary lavatory on 
the terraced roof of their house for the 
convenience of the revered guest. 9 And 
it was not long before Viswanath be¬ 
came convinced that Sri Ramakrishna was 
a spiritual giant—an Incarnation of God. 

Soon thereafter, however, Viswanath was 
put into great difficulty. In spite ot his 
sincere efforts, the timber business had fail¬ 
ed to earn profits for several years. One 
reason was that the strong tides of the 
Ganga had carried away many logs each 
of the previous few years. So, Viswanath 
kept postponing submission of the accounts 
to the Nepal Government. Then some 
groundless charges of ‘embezzlement’ were 
sent to the Nepal authorities, and the Chief 
Minister sent for him to give account. Per¬ 
plexed and apprehensive, Viswanath went 
to Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar, fell 
at his feet, and wept bitterly. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, moved by compassion, advised him 
to stick to truth only, and assured him, ‘By 
the grace of Kali you will come back 
again.’ 10 Thus cheered, Viswanath went to 
Kathmandu and submitted his accounts. So 
much was the Chief Minister impressed by 
his straightforwardness, that he not only" 
pardoned him but proceeded to appoint him 
the Nepal Government’s representative at 
Calcutta! Thereafter his salary was increas¬ 


8 ibid., p. 492 

» Ramachandra Datta, op. cit.. (7th ed.), 
p. 104 

10 ibid., p. 210 


ed four times. 14 He also was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel. Happy at this turn of 
events, Viswanath went to Sri Ra makrish na 
as soon as he reached Calcutta, and report¬ 
ed to him everything. When he told the 
Master that he was no more a Captain, 
and had become a Colonel, the Master 
laughed heartily and exclaimed, ‘What’s 
that?’ When Viswanath explained the 
term, Sri Ramakrishna remarked, ‘That’s 
all right; however I would rather call you 
“Captain”.’ 12 

A frequent visitor to Dakshineswar and 
himself a sincere spiritual aspirant, Viswa¬ 
nath observed the different moods ot 
Sri Ramakrishna in significant detail. Once 
he saw the Master absorbed in ecstasy con¬ 
tinuously for three days. Applying his own 
experiences in Haihayoga he tried to help 
Sri Ramakrishna come down from 
Mtmmlhi. As he later described: ‘...on such 
occasions when deep Samadhi would con¬ 
tinue for a long time, cow’s ghee (clarified 
butter) would be rubbed at intervals on the 
person of the Master from the neck to the 
lower end ol the backbone and from the 
knees to the soles...in a downward direc¬ 
tion. When this was done, the Master felt 
it convenient to come down to the realm 
of “I” and “mine”...’ 13 Sri Ramakrishna 
himself remarked: ‘In his earlier years he 
practised hathayoga. That is why he 
strokes my head gently when I am in 
samadhi.’ 14 Again: ‘About my own spirit- 


11 Akshay Kumar Sen, op. cit., p. 282 

12 Gurudas Barman, op. dt.. pp. 234-5. As 
further illustration of the dose relationship 
between Sri Ramakrishna and this devotee, one 
may note that when another devotee undertook 
to build a thatched cottage for the Holy Mother 
near the Dakshineswar temple, Viswanath 
arranged to supply all the timber needed for the 
.work. ' [vide Swamli Saradananda: Sri Rama¬ 
krishna The Great Master (Madras Math, 1970), 
pp. 307-8] 

t3 Swami Saradananda, op. cit., p. 360 

14 Gospel, p. 492 
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ual stale Captain said, "Your soul, like a 
bird, is ready to fly.” There are two enti¬ 
ties: jivatma, the embodied soul, and 
Paramatma, the Supreme Soul. The em¬ 
bodied soul is the bird. The Supreme 
Soul is like the akasa (ether, or space); it is 
the Chidakasa, the akasa of Consciousness. 
Captain said: “Your embodied soul flies 
into akasa of Consciousness. Thus you go 
into samadhi.”’ 15 

Viswanath was opposed to all non-Hindu 
religious traditions. As a strong upholder 
of orthodox conventions, he disliked the 
idea of Sri Ramakrishna's visiting Keshab 
Chandra Sen. who dined with the English, 
and had married his daughter into an alien 
caste. 15 He even got annoyed if Sri Rama- 
krishna uttered one or two English words, 
and criticized the young devotees of 
Sri Ramakrishna on the ground that they 
studied English books and did not discri¬ 
minate about their food. 17 But Sri Rama¬ 
krishna worked patiently to broaden viswa- 
nath’s attitude towards such persons, and 
with noteworthy results. 

Not only did his contact with Sri Rama¬ 
krishna change Viswanath's social attitudes 
and values, but it influenced radically his 
inner life. He was one of the very few 
fortunate souls who lived under the direct 
influence of the Master for such a long 
period. In fact, we see him attending on 
Sri Ramakrishna even after his mahd- 
samadhi on August 16, 1886: although 
Captain did not reach the Master’s room 
till about seven hours after the supreme 
samadhi began and life seemed to ha\e 
left, he at once noted that some heat re¬ 
mained in the body and he began earnestly 
rubbing the spine. He told the devotees to 
wait and not give up hope. Only five 
hours later did the physician come and 

ibid., p. 766 
10 vide ibid., p. 621 
17 vide ibid., p. 765 
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confirm that life had left the body hall an 
hour before! 1B 

This long contact with Sri Ramakrishna 
brought a transformation within the devotee 
without disturbing the pattern of his outer 
life. It brought fulfilment and added a 
higher quality to his life. Observing this 
progress, the Great Master, in March 1884, 
expressed his satisfaction thus: 

‘What a nice slate of mind Captain has 
developed! He looks likearishi [sage] 
when he is seated to perform worship. He 
performs the arati with lighted camphor 
and recites beautiful hymns. When he 
rises from his seat after finishing the 
worship, his eyes are swollen from emo¬ 
tion, as if bitten by ants. Besides, he 
always devotes himself to the study oi 
the sacred books, such as the Gila and 
the Bhagavuta .' lB 

Yet though the Master praised Captain's 
scholarship, he sometimes corrected his 
wrong understanding of the import of the 
scriptures. He even scolded him for his 
preoccupation with books, thus: ‘Too much 
reading has spoiled you. Don’t read any 
more*’ 20 

In view of his own steady progress, Viswa¬ 
nath naturally felt sorry that the people of 
Calcutta generally failed to appreciate the 
greatness of Sri Ramakrishna. As the 
Master himself noted: ‘He criticized the 
Bengalis. He said: “The Bengalis are fools. 
They have a gem [meaning Sri Rama¬ 
krishna] near them, but they cannot re¬ 
cognize it.” ’ 21 

Again, as he was journeying towards ful¬ 
filment, he began speaking openly about his 
understanding of the Master. One day 
when the latter introduced Ramachandru 
Datta to him, Viswanath spoke of his per- 

18 vide Life of Sii Ramakrishna (Advaita 
Ashrama, 1964), p. 596 
*9 Gospel, p. 164 

90 ibid., p. 766 

91 loc. cit. 
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sonal views about Sri Ramakrishna: ‘I have 
read enough of the Vedas and the Vedanta. 
J have met a good number of different 
types of holy men at different places. But 
after I have come in contact with him 
(Sri Ramakrishna) my spiritual yearnings 
have become fulfilled. What more should J 


say to you? What we do not find- in the 
Vedas, we find in him. I feel that he is the 
embodiment of the truths contained in the 
Vedas and all other scriptures. He is the 
living proof of the scriptures.’ 22 


22 Gurudas Barman, op. cit r , p. 238 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

IN THIS NUMBER 


Reminiscences are taken from: ‘M’: 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. by 
Swami Nikhilananda, Pub. by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Madras 600004, 1947). Re¬ 
ferences: No. 1, p. 506; No. 2, pp. 721-2; 
No. 3, p. 660; No. 4, p. 446; No. 5, p. 531. 

The words quoted in ‘Onward For 
Ever! ’ are from The Complete Works, 
Vol. II (1963), pp. 101-2. 

Spiritual life is often compared to the 
flight of a bird. Plotinus spoke of union 
with God as the ‘flight of the alone to the 
Alone’. Birds mainly use their two wings 
for flying, but also need their tail for steer¬ 
ing breaking, and balancing. Some spiri¬ 
tual teachers have used the analogy of the 
bird’s flying equipment to illustrate the 
importance of cultivating two or more com¬ 
plementary virtues or disciplines in making 
effective inner progress. The Editorial of 
the month is a brief reflection on a few of 
these teachings, which stress the analogy 
of bird-flight. 


The Essay on Applied Religion this 
month forms the second and concluding 
instalment of Swami Budhananda's ‘How 
to Work for Unity and Harmony Any¬ 
where’, the first instalment of which ap¬ 
peared in our July issue. A topic which 
has intimate relevance to both individual 
and collective life—the detailed treatment 
thereof by the author, we believe, will be 
welcomed by all discerning readers. 

Readers of the Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna are likely to be familiar with the 
name of Captain Viswanath Upadhyaya, a 
high official of the Royal Nepal Govern¬ 
ment of those days. Viswanath, whom the 
Master affectionately called ‘Captain’, was 
a deeply learned man as well as a devotee 
of God. He found in Sri Ramakrishna an 
ideal holy man, and Sri Ramakrishna in 
turn found in Viswanath a sincere lover 
of God. An informative account of their 
meeting and long association is contributed 
this month by Swami Prabhananda, a monk 
of the Ramakrishna Order. 
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VISISHTADVAITA—PHILOSOPHY AND RELI¬ 
GION ; A SYMPOSIUM : by Twenty-four Erudite 
Scholars, Published by Ramanuja Research Society, 
20 Burkit Rd.. T. Nagar, Madras 600017. 1974, 
pp. xiii-f-273. Price Rs. 25/-. 

Sri V. Srinivasa Raghavan, the ardent Secretary 
of the Ramanuja Research Society, deserves grate¬ 
ful congratulation for bringing out this collection 
of essays on Visishtadvaita by reputed Visishtadvai- 
tins. It is in reality hardly a symposium, but a 
collection of thirty-one essays (articles or speeches) 
already published in books or journals. Never¬ 
theless it is a valuable publication, as many of 
the distinguished authors such as V. V. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, P. N. Srinivasachari, K. C, Varadachari, 
A. V. Gopalachari, and K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
are no more. Many of these articles moreover 
were till now hardly available to contemporary 
students of Visishtadvaita, They arc brilliant and 
scholarly and display great mastery of tiic English 
medium. 

It is hoped that Sri V. S, Kagharan in some 
future symposium, will undertake to cover the 
entire ground of Visishtadvaita philosophy and 
religion, and that by a methodically planned 
sequence of contents. Such a book could be a 
complete and orderly presentation of the system, 
in the words of expositors in whom is the rare 
combination of technical thoroughness and zeal. 
May this hope indeed become a reality in the near 
future! , 

Prof, S. S. Rac.havachxr 
Hi lirml Professor of Philosophy 
Univemty of Mysoie 

ADORA'I ION OF THE DIVINE MOTHER: 
hy M. P. Pandit, Published by Ganesh & Co., 
Madias-600017, 1973. pp. xii-f!03. Price Rs. 6/-. 

Vasishtha Ganapali Muni, a great Sanskrit scho¬ 
lar and poet, was one of the earliest to come undpr 
the compelling spiritual influence of Bhagavau 
Ramana Maharshi. This influence added a spiii- 
tual dimension to his scholarship and versatility. 
He looked upon the Maharshi, who had awakened 
his spiritual consciousness, as his Guru. Out of 
this awakening came a number of works, mostly 
in Sanskrit, concerned with various aspects of the 
Godhead and the spiritual life. Among these, 
the work entitled Umasahasram —a thousand verses 
on Uma, the Divine Mother—Is considered his 
magnum opus. 


The publication under review is a compilation 
fiom tliis great work, made by Sri M, P. Pandit 
who is himself the author of a good number of 
books on religious subjects. He has givcu a caption 
to each verse or excerpt selected, and then its 
translation, and explanation based upon Prahha, 
tiic commentary on the work by Sri Kapali Sastriar, 
the distinguished disciple of Vasishtha Ganapati 
Muni. 

These excerpts are not merely expressions of 
adoration. Many of them touch upon the philo¬ 
sophical and mystical basis of Mother worship. 
These arc marked by their spiritual depth. For 
example: ‘Empress of the worlds, in the Supreme 
thou art the source Maya; in Indra the Lord of 
all Gods, thou art magic-iMaya; in the Person 
within the orb of the Sun, thou art the yoga-Maya ; 
in the hearts that arc attached to the world, thou 
art the binding Maya.’ (p. 67) 

Has the Mother any form or is She formless? 
‘If they (Siva and Sakti) be too subtle, alone and 
unbodied, then they would be powerless to assume 
the body for play.’ (p. 35) On page 37, the 
text states that the mantra, to be fruitful, must 
have ‘some object of regard ... ilf we hold to thy 
form ,as the object, alas, the maiitia drops off 
[since *we become absorbed in tiic Divine Mother 
alone].’ What is the response of the Mothei 
‘Lauded, thou bestowest the desired ; remembered, 
thou removes! sin : held, thou incrcascst opulent 
power; pervading, thou effectest release.' (p. 76) 
And what are the gifts bestowed by Her? ’When 
heard, thou makest man humble; when remem¬ 
bered. sinless; held in the heart, thou makest him 
free from the notion of self and other.’ (p. 89) 

Tiic explanations are quite helpful to the under¬ 
standing of the texts. 

Use of bigger type for the Sanskrit passages, 
and better spacing (a lot of space lies blank In 
the pages) would have made the book more attrac¬ 
tive. But. to sum up, this is a useful treatise 
and aid in inculcating devotion to the Divine 
Mother. And as said on page 10, ‘Devotion to 
the F'eet of the Mother of Skanda [Uma] results 
in both enjoyment and release.' 

Swami Smaranananda 

SWAM! V1VEKANANDA—MEDITATION AND 
ITS METHODS: Ed. by Swami Chetanananda, 
Published by Vedanta Press, 1946 Vedanta Place, 
Hollywood, Calif., 90068, 1976, pp. 127, Price $3,50. 
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It appeals that when a new set o{ the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britfttmicc had been bought for the Belur 
Math, a disciple exclaimed, ‘It is almost impos¬ 
sible to read all these books in a single lifetime.' 
When he was told that Swamiji had already within 
a few days finished reading ten volumes and more, 
he could not believe it; and Swamiji, being in a 
mood for banter, asked the disciple to examine 
him. The examinee came off with flying colours, 
even reproducing in many places the very lan¬ 
guage of the entries. The disciple, dumbfounded, ' 
said, 'This is not within human power/ Swamiji ■ 
replied, ‘Do you see, simply by the observance of 
strict Brahmacharya (continence) all learning can 
be mastered in a very short time—one has an un¬ 
failing memory of what one hears or knows but 
once.' 

This is one of the illuminating incidents cited 
in the book under lcview, which contains apposite 
selections from the writings and speeches of Swamiji 
on meditation, its nature, its role, and the condi¬ 
tions for its success. Meditation is a gate to the 
higher consciousness and it should be practised 
regularly at fixed hours, preferably at dawn and 
dusk when Nature is very co-operativc. The 
thoughts that rush in may be tackled in two ways : 
either drive them resolutely away, or allow them 
to run, so that they exhaust themselves, and one 
comes to know one's own nature more thoroughly. 
Meditation can lie on form or without form. The 
The concentration can be on a lotus visualized 
as at the top of the head, or on a 'space' within 
the heart, a space at the centre of which is a 
flame burning (p. 41) . Meditation must be backed 
up by a constructive attitude to life and suitable 
activity during the rest of the day. One should 
try to be cheerful in outlook. ‘I am serious only 
when I have stomach-ache’, said Swamiji. 

After dwelling upon the practice of meditation 
in terms of Yoga, and the philosophy behind the 
seeking, the Vedantic concepts that form helpful 
themes for meditation arc presented interestingly. 
The imagery of the Two Birds, the body as chariot 
with, the self as the charioteer, the legend of 
Narada under the delusion of Maya etc. are pre¬ 
sented in a striking manner. 

The Editor’s introduction highlighting the rela¬ 
tions between Swami Vivckananda and Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa is inspiring. This is a book 
that moves one to meditate, guides as to the 
techniques, and points out the goal. Christopher 
Isherwood in his Foreword sets the tone for the 
study. We have talked enough, lie says in effect. 


let us now act in the light given to us by Swamiji, 
And he narrates an incident: A group had, gathered 
to discuss religious matters. Several of these 
present spoke at length and with eloquence about 
Cod and the life of prayer. Then, when the last 
(of them hud finished, a fourteen-year-old boy 
exclaimed abruptly, (with intense excitement, 
‘But—if that’s ail true—why do we ever do any¬ 
thing else?’ 

Sri M. P. Pandit 

t -V Srt Aunobindo Ashrama 

Pondicherry 

BURMA AND THE WEST: by Sudhansu Bimal 
Mookherji, Published by Raujan Prakashan, City 
Station Road, Agra 282003, 1975, pp. v+159 

Price—ppbk. Rs. 12/-, De Luxe edition Rs. 20/-. 

Coming from a professor of history with, inotc 
than forty years of teaching experience in India 
and south-east Asia, this work is of real worth. 
It gives a lucid and critical account of Burma 
from tht fourteenth century to the present day. 
It is a faithful ‘survey of the . . . land of peacock st 
pagodas and ''pongyis”', wherein the author brings 
to bear his teaching experience in University Col¬ 
lege, Mandalay, on the theme of his study. An 
informative Preface, thirteen chaptcis giving a 
description of the country, people anti political 
history—including the one especially important to 
us, namely, ‘Indians in Burma: Personae Non¬ 
grata’ -, a useful bibliography and index, make 

the book a worthy contribution. Official docu¬ 
ments have been utilized, although a moic 
thoroughgoing use of them would have been 
welcome. 

All in all it is a very helpful toimibution in 
this field of knowledge. We may hope that the 
next edition will have better printing-work, 
especially in view of the price. 

Dr. Paresh Nath Mukherjef. 

Head of History Department 
D.A.V. College, Dehra Dun 

CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE ASPECTS 
OF PROF. R. D. RANADE’S PHILOSOPHY: 
by B. R. Kulkarni, Published by the Academy of 
Comparative Philosophy and Religion, Belgaum, 
1974, pp. 188, Price Rs, 12/-. 

This is perhaps the most (satisfying exposition 
so far, of the thought and vision of Gurudev 
Ranade who wad one of the most challenging 
rational mystics of modern India. Though he 
always underlined the primacy of experience in 
spiritual matters, he insisted on the role of en- 
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lightened reason and discrimination in the 
analysis of that experience for fuller assimilation. 

After giving a brief account of the life and 
work of the saint-philosopher, the author discusses 
his critical estimates of Western and Indian 
thinkers. Or. Ranade's estimate of Tantrism in 
its high wisdom and faltering practice, and his 
ninefold scheme of Rasas (sentiments) with Bhakti 
(divine love) as the murdhanyarasa (chief senti¬ 
ment) are some of the more interesting points. 

Writing on the constructive elements in Dr. 
Ranade's epistemology and metaphysics, Prof. 
Kulkarni explains in what sense he accepted 
pratyaksha (direct perception) as the sole pramana 
(means of knowledge) —or more specifically atindriya 
pratyitksha, intuitive experience. There is, further, 
a thought-provoking resolution of the live anti¬ 
nomical questions in the Gila ; namely. Is God 
personal or impersonal ? Is God an actor or a 
spectator ? Is God immanent or transcendent ? 
Is the 'world real or unreal ? Is thcic vidcha-mukti 
(liberation after death) or krama-mnkti (gradual 
liberation)? Ilis answeis arc: God is super- 
personal ; God is both karta (doer) and akarta 
(non doer) ; God is immano-tiausccndctU; the 
world is epitemci.il; both the Muktis find recon¬ 
ciliation in jivan-mukti (liberation in life) . 

Following a chapter on Thconomic Ethics, the 
fifth and last cliaptci, “Liberating Influence of 
Rational Mysticism* is an illuminating commentary 
on the sadhana of Ranadc. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 

I HE PROPHET’S DIPLOMACY: by Af/al 
Tqbm . Published by Claude Stark & Co. Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts 02670, U.S.A., 1975, pp xxxtii-f.' 
H2. Price $8.00. 

The Prophet’s Diplomacy! Do Prophet and 
diplomacy go together? This question sponta¬ 
neously conies foremost to mind from the very 
title of the book. Yet Mr. Afzal Iqbal, the widely 
experienced diplomat of Pakistan, with his vast 
study of Islamic, history and varied experience as 
the ambassador of his country in different parts 
of the world, has presented the Prophet 
MohammcdV diplomacy in a lucid manner and 
has done a good service not only to the cause of 
diplomacy, but to the world as a whole. 

In addition to the Foreword and Preface, inter¬ 
estingly enough the book has only three chapters— 1 
Principal Negotiations, Delegations Received and 
Despatched, and the Moral Diplomacy. It is the 
last chapter which summarizes the answer to our 
question how a Prophet can be a great diplomat. 


It has also a- lesson for the world of picscnt-day 
diplomacy. After a succinct account of the Pro¬ 
phet's campaigns and treaties in the first two 
chapters, the author successfully sums up in the 
last chapter how true diplomacy can and should 
have a moral basis and how the Prophet demon¬ 
strated it in his life. It is very difl'eient from 
Machiavellian diplomacy which was toituous and 
based on distrust, ruse, lying, aud suiting up 
quarrels and waifarc. As against that, the Pro¬ 
phet’s diplomacy was based on Uust. modesty, 
moderation, and human love and undcistanding. 
This sholild be the basis of futuic diplomacy if 
the nations of lire woild really want to live in 
peace. It is, however, a matter of icgiet that 
Muslim countries themselves have not always shown 
the way to follow this noble diplomacy indicated 
by the Piophet. 

DR. PARfcSH N.UII Ml klil.RJf.E 

TAMIL 

HH AG A VAT-V ACA N A MR1T A M or TIRUVA- 
RUN'MOZHI (PARTS 11 and III) : Trcnsiaih. 
(from English) by R. VisW.vn mijan. Published 
by Sri Kainauasiamam, Tiruvaunamalai, 1976. 
pp. 420, Price Rs. 6/-. 

Tltis book is a collection of the words of wisdom 
whidi dropped from the lips of Sri Ratnanu 
MahadSIii as answeis to questions put by devotees 
at different times. Swami Rantunamla Sarasvati 
(formetly Sri Munakala Venkatat amaiali) noted 
downt these sayings from time to time and hioughr 
them out ill three parts under the title Talks with 
Humana Maharshi 1 . The Tamil liauslalion of 
part I was published in 1968. Now the othet two 
parts aie given to the public in Tamil, in one 
volume. The tianslalor has taken pains to avoid 
every kind of repetition in the work. 

The entire collection is the continuous work of 

one man who had the proud privilege of hearing 
all these convei sal ions between Sri Rainaua 
Maharshi and his devotees and visions on so many 
occasions. Sii Ramana answcied the qiie tions 
mostly in Tamil. 

This hook in 420 pages rccoids the conversa¬ 
tions from 23 August 1936 to I April 1939, It 
touches on all aspects of spiritual life* and olleis 
solutions for many kinds of spiritual problems, 
however subtle. Sri Ramana’s answers aic direct 
and simple, as they come from his spiritual expe¬ 
rience and Vedantic realization. 
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Many types of people put questions to Sri 
Ramana : Indian and non-Indian, Hindus and 
non-Hindus, men and women, spiritual aspirauts 
and intellectuals; and people from different cross- 
sections of society. The questions arc all from 
the standpoint of relative existence, but the 
answns arc from that of the absolute Self. 

Spiritual aspirants of all types will derive much 
benefit from the study of this book, and many of 
their lurking problems will be solved thereby. 

Swami Tanmayananda 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

A SIMPLE METHOD FOR SAD11ANA : hy 
Major K. S. Abdvi. Gaikar. Published by Sliri 
Ramana Arunachala Sadlianalaya & Mission, 41 
I..I.G. Malamaruti Extension. Belgaum, 1976, 
pp. 11 -f-vi. Price not stated. 


PATHS TO GOD-REALISATION : by Swami 
Virjeswarananda, Published by Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, 12th Rd., Khar, Bombay 400052, pp. 20, 
Price Re. if-. 

SANSKRIT 

SANKIRTAN SANGRAIIA : Published by Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Bombay, 1975, pp. 72. Price 
Re. 1/-. 

D1VYA-RAMAYANAM : by Swamj Apurvananda, 
Tr. by T. A. Bhandaikar, Published by Sankara 
Vihar, 25 Trust Square, Madras, 600012, 1976, pp. 
584, Price Rs. 15/-. 

PARIMAI.A VIMARSAH: by Swami Rami;- 
swarananuapiiri, Published by the author from 
Kranthi Kutccram, P.O. Ghowa, Cannanore 
670006, Kerala, 1976, pp. xv-f28, Price Rs. 2-50/-. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAMA 
(CHARITABLE HOSPITAL), VRINDAVAN 

Report : April 1974— March 1975 

This Sevaahrama was parted in 1907 in view 
of the obvious needs for help among the stream 
of pilgrims to the celebrated pilgrim centre most 
sacred to Sri Krishna, Dedicated to the great 
ideal of Sri Ramakrishna and Swainiji—of worship¬ 
ping the divine in the poor and the Sufferers, 
the Sevashrama has attracted much interest and 
help from the generous public. Thus from a 
very modest beginning, it has grown into a “well 
equipped up-to-date hospital with 103 beds, and 
including departments of Medicine, Surgery, 
Paediatrics, Orthopaedics, E.N.T., Eye-Disease, Den¬ 
tistry and Gynaecology, as well as those outlined 
below. In the year under review, 4,569 in-patients 
were admitted, and average occupancy of beds was 
94 per day. Of the total admitted, 3,913 were 
discharged as cured. A total of 3,173 surgical 
operations was done, including eye-operations. 
Following if. an outline of Work done by some 
of the more distinctive specialities. 

Nandababa Eye Department : Started in (1943), 
this department treated during the present year 
700 disease-cases Indoors, and 8,062 Outdoors. In 
all, 1,042 operations were done. Further, an out¬ 
patient clinic is conducted fortnightly at Kosi- 
kalan. a town 38 kms. away, serving an average 
of 100 patients each time. In February an Eye 
camp' was conducted there, and many operations 
performed. 


Seth Sri Maneklal Chinai Cancer Department : 
This unit, with eight indoor beds and its own 
outdoor clinic, has (since 1969 been devoted to 
diagnosis and treatment of this dread disease. In 
the present year, 58 iascs Were treated Indoor 
and 76 Outdoor. Surgery included twelve biopsies, 
and nine excisions (of tumors). 28 cases were 

referred for X-ray therapy, as well as three of the 
‘excision’ eases. 

The Outdoor Dispensary's work—increasing 
greatly in recent years—included treatment of 
43,198. with total numlrer of patient-visits being 
256,494, bringing the daily care-load to 690. 547 

operations were performed, including those in the 
Eye department. 

Homoepatby Depart ntenty. Under an cmipicut 
Homoeopathic physician, “,686 new eases were 
treated, with 17,532 revisits. 

Clinical Laboratory (Pathology Department) : 
All routine laboratory examinations and many 
special ones, were carried out as indicated; a 
total of 28,987 samples of blood, urine, stool, 
sputum, etc., were examined this year. 

X-ray Department : During the year, 3,260 X-ray 
studies Were done, of which 900 were of the 

t 

chest, and 1721 of bones and joints. 

Physio-therapy Department : In addition to 780 
treatments with various types of therapeutic radia¬ 
tions, this department took 395 electrocardiograms 
during the year. 

Training: As before, volunteers from certain 
field units of the Government of India are taking 
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short periods of practical training in this hospi¬ 
tal. as Well as attending classes and also talks 
given by the Matron and Doctors. 

Library and Recreation : The Sevashrama has 
a patietits’ reading room and library, with books 
and periodical* as well as a tiny medical library 
for use by the medical staff. The wards of the 
hospital are equipped with loudspeakers, through 
which appropriate radio programmes are provided. 
Audio-visual programmed on health, hygiene, etc., 
are also arranged for patients and others. 

Relief and Welfare: In the present year, 
Rs. 2,237,72 were spent for various kinds of help to 
devotees especially the poor. Of this, Rjs. 1390,28 
were for school-supplies to 289 poor students, and 
Rs. 612.25 to other individual needy persons. 

Immediate Needs : In view of the still-rising costs 
of almost all commodities and services, the hospi¬ 
tal has had to take loans of Rs. 48,271.89 fog 
Maintenance Fund, and Rs. 18,200/- for Building 
Fund. The generous public is urgently requested 
to help char off these outstanding debts. Fur¬ 
ther, it has been deemed necessary to staTt now 
a thitd, 'Building Maintenance Fund', to fill the 
large gaps left by the first two; this requires! 
anot bet Rs. 50,000/- as a starter. Another press¬ 
ing need is for adequate water-supply : present 
supplies are increasingly limited; and for con¬ 
nections with the Canal water (which the U.P. 
Government lias kindly agreed to authorize), 
another Rs. 200,000/- is estimated. Similarly, sew¬ 
age disposal which so far has been incareasingly 
difficult, nofcv becomes possible through a Munici¬ 
pal /sewer-line running near the Ashrama; but 
for proper connections an estimated Rs. 58.400/- 
is needed. Other needs are as follcAvs: Endow¬ 
ment of hospital lieds: Rs. 20.000/- for each bed ; 
Gn-Seva (cow-maintenance) Fund: Rs, 25,000/-; 
Road construction and Land Development: 
Rs. 50,000/- ; Covering open verandahs (hospital): 
Rs.40,000/-. It Is also urged that any available 
book's and journals l>e donated to one or other of 
the small Libraries. 

Contributions (exempt from Income-Tax) should 
be sent to The Secretary. Ramakrishna Sevashrama, 
P.O, Vrindaban, 281121. Dt. Mathura, U.P. 

VEDANTA SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS, U.8A. 

Report . Apr. 1974— Mar. 1975 

Services : Swami Satpnakashananda conducted 
weekly services in the Society’s chapel on Sunday 
mornings and Tuesday evening*, the - meeting* 
being open to all. Sundays, he spoke on reli¬ 


gious and philosophical topics; on Tuesdays he 
conducted meditation and expounded the scrip¬ 
tures ; Narada-bhakti-sutras (series completed in 
October) and thereafter the IMdhava-gita. Ques¬ 
tions were invited after these class-talks. On 
special occasions—wliether Sundays or Tuesdays- 
devotional songs were sung and/or slides and 
coloured films were 'shown. The Swami also held 
monthly Discourse on the Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. and answered questions from the audi¬ 
ence. Tape recordings of the Sunday lectures and 
Tuesday discourses were used as basis of continued 
regular meetings throughout the summer recess; 
and throughout the year devotees who could not 
easily attend services came to listen to the tapes 
'by appointment', while others—including some from 
out-of-town—used duplicate tapes in their own 
homes. On occasions when the Swami was unable 
to lecture, tape recordings of appropriate lectures 
were used for the service*. 

Anniversaries: As in previous years, the birth¬ 
days of Sri Krishna, Buddha, Sankara, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Holy Mother, fyvamiji, and Swamy 
Brahmananda, Prcmananda and Shivananda, were 
observed with morning devotions in the Sluine 
and special service in the Chapel. Other festivals 
such as Christmas, Good Friday and Durga Puja 
were duly observed, with special services. Refresh¬ 
ments were served to all after each function; and 
on Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday, a full Hindu dinner. 

Notdlrle Visitors : Swami Hiranmayananda. Head 
of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Bombay, visited the 
Centre July 5th—8th. and gave a lecture on 
Sunday, July 7, in the Chapel. Swami Bhashya- 
nanda, Head of the Chicago Centre, visited this 
Centre briefly November 27th-28th. On November 
25th, Swami Yuktananda arrived from India, via 
London, to take up the work of assistant Minister 
here. Swami Satprakashananda gave him cordial 
welcome and introduced him to the congregation 
on December 8. Swami Yuktananda spoke in the 
Chapel on Sunday mornings from time to time, 
performed the morning worship in the Shrine, and 
regularly held the Sunday afternoon classes for 
young people. 

Groups of Visitors : During the year many inter¬ 
ested groups, especially of young people, visited 
the Centre. At leafst seven of these had pre¬ 
arranged meetings here with the Swamis; at least 
six more attended one of the regular service*, 
and had question - and-answer periods !with one of 
the Swamis either before or after the service. Al¬ 
most ail the groups were from schools, colleges, 
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or chinches, some of these being at a considerable 
distance. At least three groups came from Divinity 
Schools, and several others from established 
Christian institutions. Although Sivami Satpra- 
kasiiananda’s health did not allow him to answer 
invitations to outside meetings, Swami Yuktananda 
gave two such talks, both to college groups. 

Interviews : Throughout the year, including the 
summer recess, Swami Saiprakashananda received 
guests and visitors and gave interviews. Most of 
the (approximately 200) interviews were with spi¬ 
ritual aspirants; some however came for solving 
of personal problems. 

Other Activities : The Sunday afternoon classes 
for young people—begun last year—were continued, 
although unavoidably suspended for part of the 
year. A Baldwin Organ was donated to the Society, 
and has added greatly to the services, both Sun¬ 
days and Tuesdays, and especially at Christmas¬ 
time. A short film on the activities of the Society 
■was prepaied and sent to the Bombay Centre, at 
the request of Swami Hiranmayananda. The 
Society's well-stocked liookshop was open to all 
throughout the year; and its Library was well 
utilized by members and friends. A good supply of 
literature on Vedanta for free distribution was kept 
available, and many requests for such were answered 
by mail also. The manuscripts of two books by 
Swami Satprakashananda Jwere accepted during this 
year, for publication by Claude Staik & Co. 

The Vedanta Society of Kansas City (Missouri), 
a long-established though unofficial branch of the 
St, Louis Society, continued its weekly and fort¬ 
nightly meetings with the tapes of the Swami’s 
lectures. 

OBITUARY 

Swami Prabhavananda 

We record with deep sorrow the passing away 
of Swami Prabhavananda, the Founder and Head 
of the Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
U.S.A., at the main Centre of the Society at 
Hollywood (Los Angeles) on July 4, 1970, at the 
age of 82 years. In recent months he was under¬ 
going treatment for a congestive heart condition, 
and a heart attack brought about the end. 

Swami Prabhavananda 'was a disciple of Swami 
Brahmananda who was a direct disciple of t Sri 
Ramakrishna. Soon after graduation from the 


University in 1914 he joined the Ramakrishna 
Order. In 1915 he wM tent by his Guru to 
the Advaita Ashiama, Mayavati, in the Himalayas, 
where he worked as Assistant Editor of the Pra- 
buddha Hharala tor two years. In 1917 he was 
posted to Madras where he worked as Assistant 
Editor of the Vedanta Kesari for four yean. He 
took his vows of Sannyasa from Swami Brahma - 
nanda in 1921. 

The Swami came to the United States in 1923 
and after successful periods of work at San Fran¬ 
cisco and Portland, established the Vedanta Society 
of Southern California In 1930. He remained its 
Spiritual Leader and Head until the end. By 
the power of the Swami’s loving inspiration and 
expert guidance, the Vedanta work made rapid 
progress. The activities of the Hollywood Centre 
expanded in various directions, making it today 
one of the largest Vedanta Centres outside India. 
He initiated many disciples and gave instructions 
to a large number of spiritual seekers for a long 
period of over halfacentuiy. Among the Swami's 
close and sincere followers were many distinguished 
authors, speakers, scientists, and business execu¬ 
tives,—both men and tyomen—of the Western woild, 
such as Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard, Christopher 
Isherwoocl, Joseph Kaplan, and Spencer Kellogg. 

Swami Prabhavananda was a forceful writer and 
speaker, and a spiritual teacher of a high ordei. 
harmoniously synthesizing simplicity of expression, 
practical Vedanta, devotional fervour, ritualistic 
precision, rational understanding, and the goal of 
God realization. He translated many of the 
Indian scriptures and wrote several books on 
Vedanta in theory and practice. For a number 
of years he edited and published a bi-monthly 
magazine Vedanta and the West. In addition to 
the main Centre at Hollywood, the Swami estab¬ 
lished a monastery and a convent at Hollywood, 
a Temple and convent at Santa Barbara, a monas¬ 
tery at Trabuco Canyon, and a memorial home in 
Pasadena which had been sanctified by 5jwami 
Vivekananda’s stay in 1900. 

Our heartfelt sympathies go to all the members 
of the congregation and the monastic: brotheis 
and sisters of the Vedanta Society of Southern 
California, who will have sorely felt bereaved by 
the passing away of Swami Prabhavananda. 

May his soul rest in peace 1 
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BOOKS ON SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE HOLY MOTHER 


Price 

Rs. P. 


LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 

Limp Bound'. 11*00 
De Luxe: 16*00 

THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA 
By Romain Rolland 8-50 

A SHORT LIFE OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 1*50 

THE STORY OF RAMAKRISHNA 
with multi-colour illustrations for 
children 4 75 

RAMAKRISHNA: A BIOGRAPHY 
IN PICTURES 56 00 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

By Jawaharlal Nehru 0-80 

TEACHINGS OF Limp : 6 75 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA De Luxe: 900 

SAYINGS OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 6 00 

MY MASTER 

By SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 0*75 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS MESSAGE 2 50 
By Swami Viverananda 

RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 
By Christopher Isherwood 20*00 

TALES FROM RAMAKRISHNA 
Retold for Children by Irene R. Ray 
Colour Illustrations by B. Chakravarty 

4*25 


45*00 


2 00 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA THE 
GREAT MASTER 

By Swami Saradananda 45*00 

THE GOSPEL OF SRI 

RAMAKRISHNA 45*00 

RAMAKRISHNA UPANISHAD 

By C Rajagopalaciiari 2 • 00 

TALES AND PARABLES OF 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA 8*00 

WORDS OF THE MASTER 
Compiled 

By Swami Brahmananda Cloth : 2*30 

THE APOSTLES OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 9*00 

HOLY MOTHER SRI SARADA DEVI 
By Swami Gambhikananda 
* Board : 12*50 

Cloth : 14*00 

SRI SARADA DEVI THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

By Swami TapasyanandA Board : 12*00 

& Swami Nikhilananda Cloth : 13*50 

HOLY JAIRAMBATI 
By Swami Tejasananda 1*25 

THE MESSAGE OF HOLY 

MOTHER 0*50 

THE VISIONS OF SRI 
RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Yogeshananda 4*50 


ADVA IT A ASHRAM A 5 Dehi Entally Road CALCUTTA; 700-014 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA Price 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 


By Romain Holland Paper'. 

Cloth: 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 

By Swami Nikhilananda DeLux 
THE LIFE OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 
By Eastern ft Western Disciples 
THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 
By Sister Nivedita 
THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 
(illustrated for children) 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 
SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Sister Nivedita 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
(In Eight Volumes) 

Per Vol. Limp: 10*00 Set. Limp : 

Cloth: 15*00 Cloth: 
VIVEKANANDA : A Biography in 
Pictures 

RAJA YOGA Paper : 


9 00 
18*00 

1100 


28*00 


KARMA YOGA 


JNAN YOGA 


RAJA YOGA Paper : 

Cloth : 

BHAKTI YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

KARMA YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

JNAN YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

1 LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 
TO ALMORA De Luxe: 

Paper 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKA¬ 
NANDA 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 
MODERN INDIA 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 
PRACTICAL VEDANTA 
ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 
MY LIFE AND MISSION 
IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 
VIVEKANANDA: HIS CALL TO 
THE NATION 


80*00 
116 00 

35*00 
5-50 
7*75 
2 00 
500 
200 
500 
4-50 
7 00 

11*50 

8*50 

12 00 
0*90 
0*80 
8*00 
2*25 
0*85 
0*95 
0*65 


TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA Cloth : 

Limp: 

LETTERS OF SWAMI Cloth : 

VIVEKANANDA Limp: 

TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 

CASTE, CULTURE AND 
SOCIALISM 

IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 
OTHER POEMS 

AD VAIT A VEDANTA 

THOUGHTS ON THE GITA 
SADHANAS OR PREPARATIONS 
FOR HIGHER LIFE 
THOUGHTS OF POWER 
WORK AND ITS SECRET 
THE POWERS OF THE MIND 

BHAKTI OR DEVOTION 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 
IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 
RELIGION ? 

OUR WOMEN 

MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON 
INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
HINDUISM 
EDUCATION 

WOMEN OF INDIA 
INSPIRED HALKS 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AME¬ 
RICA : NEW DISCOVERIES 
By Majuz Louise Burke 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA BIRTH 
CENTENARY COMMEMORA¬ 
TION VOLUME 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
SIX LESSONS ON RAJA YOGA 

REALISATION AND ITS 
METHODS 


Price 

700 

5*00 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA * d*» Ekt*u.y row Calcutta: 
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RAMAKR1SHNA VEDANTA MATH 

(Publication Department) 

19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta 700006 
WORKS OF SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


A Study of Heliocentric Science .. 
An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Panchadasi , 

Attitude of Vedanta towards 
Religion 

Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Message 
(Vols I & II) each Vol. 
Christian Science and Vedanta 
Doctrine of Karma 
Divine Heritage of Man 
Epistles 

Great Saviours of the World 

How To Be A Yogi 

Human Affection and Divine Love 

Ideal of Education 

India and Her People 

Life Beyond Death 

Memoirs of Ramakrishna 

My Life Story 

Mystery of Death 

Path of Realization 

Philosophy and Religion 


Rs. 

12-00 


25-00 


12-00 

10-00 

3-00 

12-00 

15-00 

12-00 

.12-00 

14-00 


WORKS OF SWAMI 

A Historical Study of Indian Music 30-00 
A History of Indian Music .. 15-00 

Christ the Saviour .. 2-00 

Historical. Development of Indian 

Music .. 65-00 

Music of the Nations .. 28-00 

Philosophy of Progress and 
Perfection 


Reincarnation 
Religion of the Twentieth 
Century 

Religion, Revelation and God 
Self Knowledge 
Science of Psychic Phenomena 
Spiritual Unfoldment 
Swami Vivekananda and His Works 
The Bases of Indian Culture 
The Complete Works of Swami 
Abhedananda in 10 Volumes 
(Each Vol.) 

The Steps towards Perfection 
The Saying of Sri Ramakrishna 
The Vedanta Philosophy 
Thoughts on Sankhya, Buddhism 
and Vedanta 
True Psychology 

Universal Religion and Vedanta .. 
Yoga Psychology 
Yoga Theory & Practice 
Why a Hindu Accepts Christ and 
Rejects Churchianity 

PRAJNANANANDA 

Sangitsara-Samgraha 

School of Indian Philosophical 
Thought 

The Philosophical Ideas of Swami 
Abhedananda 

Thoughts on Yoga, Upanishad and 
Gita 


WORKS ON SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


Spiritual Teachings of Ssframi 
Abhedananda 

Swami Abhedananda—A Spiritual 


Biography 
Swami Abhedananda in America .. 
The Bases of Indian Culture 
Abhedananda) 


2-00 

12-00 

12-00 

6-00 

2-00 

75-00 


20-00 

2-00 

6-00 

3-00 

10-00 

14-00 

12-00 

16-00 

7-50 


Swami Abhedananda in India (in 
3-00 1906) 

16-00 Swami Abhedananda—The 
6-50 Patriot Saint 

(The Commemoration Volume of Swami 


45-00 


30-00 


12-00 


12-00 


75-00 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

% P. O. Bclur Math, Dist. Howrah 

Phone: 

Hqrs: 66-2391 
Retiftf: 66-3578 

FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

AN APPEAL 

Public are aware of the unprecedented flood causing immense loss of life 
and property in Assam and Tripura. The Ramakrishna Mission has started 
relief at Karimganj and Silchar in Assam and in rural tribal areas of Tripura. 
Food, clothing, baby-food, medicines etc. are urgently needed for the flood 
victims. 

We appeal to the generous public for extending their helping hand as they 
have done in the past. 

You might be knowing about the Cyclone Relief started by Rajkot 
Ashrama in the worst affected Bhavanagar district of Gujarat Help is needed 
there as well. 

All contributions for the purpose will be thankfully received at the 
following addresses. Cheques, Drafts, etc. are to be drawn in favour of 
“Ramakrishna Mission". 

List of Addresses 

1. Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math 711202, Howrah 

2. Advaita Ashrama, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 700014 

3. Udbodhan Office, 1 Udbodhan Lane, Calcutta 700003 

4. Ramakrishna Misson Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta 700029 

5. Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratishthan, 99 Sarat Bose Road, 

Calcutta 700026 

6. Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Silchar 783004, Assam 

7. Ramakrishna Mission Seva Samiti, Karimganj 788710, Assam 

8. Ramakrishna Mission, Khar, Bombay 400052 

9. Ramakrishna Mission, Ramakrishna Ashrama Marg, 

New Delhi 110055 

(Swami Gambhirananda) 
General Secretary 


June 21, 1976 
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Arise! Awake J And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

The “naked one” (Nangta 1 ) used to say that there were seven hundred naked 
spiritual aspirants in their community. Those who were beginning to learn medita¬ 
tion were asked to do so on cushions; for, they might feel an ache in their legs if 
they were to sit and meditate on hard seats and their unaccustomed minds might 
come to think of their bodies instead of God. Then afterwards, the deeper their 
meditation became the harder were the seats on which they had to sit. And at last 
they had to sit on a piece of skin only, or on the bare ground to practise medita¬ 
tion. They were also made to observe strict rules regarding everything, namely, 
eating, drinking, etc. As regards their dress, the disciples were also made to 
practise gradually how to remain naked. As man is bound by the eight fetters of 
shame, hatred, fear, egoism regarding one’s birth and good conduct, secretiveness, 
caste, pretentiousness, and grief, they were taught to give them up one by one. 
Afterwards when they developed deep concentration of mind they had to go and 
travel from one place of pilgrimage to another, at first with other monks and later 
alone and then return. The naked monks had such rules.’... 

‘That one only who was found amongst the naked monks to have attained 
the true state of Paramahamsa was elected by all to the seat of the Mohanta 
[Abbot] of the community when it fell vacant. How could, otherwise, the elected 
person remain true to his vows when he would have in his possession money, 
respect, and power? He would then surely have his head turned. This is why they 
placed that person alone on the Mohanta’s seat from whose mind the attraction 
for gold was found to have really vanished, and gave him the charge of money 
and other valuable property. For it was such a person alone that could rightly 
spend that wealth in the service of God and holy men.’ 

* 

‘What a subtle mind he [younger Naren] has! Nangta also could under¬ 
stand things that way, in a flash—the meaning of the Gita, the Bhagavata, and 
other scriptures.* 

* 

1 Lit., the Naked One. By this name. Sri Ramakrishna referred to Totapuri. the monk 
who initiated him into monastic life, and who went about naked. Out of supreme reverence 
for his Guru, Sri Ramakrishna would not generally refer to him directly by name. 
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‘After initiating me, the “naked one” taught me many dicta conveying the 
conclusion of the Vedanta, and asked me to make my mind free of function in 
all respects and merge in the meditation of the Self. But it so happened with me 
that when I sat for meditation I could by no means make my mind go beyond the.’ 
bounds of name and form, and cease functioning. The mind withdrew itself,easily 
from aH other things but, as soon as it did so. the intimately familiar form of 
the Universal Mother, consisting of the effulgence of pure consciousness, appeared 
before it as living and moving and made me quite oblivious of the renunciation 
of names and forms of all descriptions. When I listened to the conclusive dicta 
and sat for meditation, this happened over and over again. Almost despairing of 
the attainment of the Nirvikalpa Samadhi, I then opened my eyes and said to the 
“naked one”, “No, it cannot be done; I cannot make the mind free from function¬ 
ing and force it to dive into the Self.” Scolding me severely, “the naked one” said 
very excitedly, “What, it can’t be done! What utter defiance!” He then looked 
about in the hut and finding a broken piece of glass took it in his hand and 
forcibly pierced with its needle-like pointed end my forehead between the 
eye-brows and said. “Collect the mind here to this point.” With a firm determina¬ 
tion I sat for meditation again and, as soon as the holy form of the Divine Mother 
appeared now before the mind as previously, I looked upon knowledge as a 
sword and cut it mentally in two with that sword of knowledge. There remained 
then no function in the mind, which transcended quickly the realm of names and 
forms, making me merge in Samadhi.’ 

‘Nangta instructed me in Vedanta. In three days I went into Samadhi. At 
the sight of my Samadhi under the madhavi vine, he was quite taken aback and 
exclaimed, “Ah! What is this?” Then he came to know who resides in this body. 
He said to me, “Please let me go.” At these words of Totapuri, I went into an 
ecstatic mood and said, “You cannot go till I realize the Truth of Vedanta.” 

‘Day and night I lived with him. We talked only Vedanta. The Brahmani 
used to say to me: “Don’t listen to Vedanta. It will injure your devotion to 
God.” * 

* 

‘The bhaktas retain “I-consciousness”; the jnanis do not. Nangta used to 
teach how to establish oneself in the true Self, saying “Merge the mind in the 
buddhi [ determinative faculty ] and the buddhi in the Atman; then you will be 
established in your true Self.” * 



ONWARD FOR EVERl 

We are all babies strug¬ 
gling. Millions of people 
make a trade of religion. A 
few men in a century attain 
to that love of God, and the 
whole country becomes bles¬ 
sed and hallowed. When a 
son of God appears, a whole 
country becomes blessed. It 
is true that few such are born 
in any one century in the 
whole world, but all should 
strive to attain that love of 
God. Who knows but you or 
l may be the next to attain ? 
Let us struggle, therefore. 

We say that a wife loves 
her husband. She thinks that 
her whole soul is absorbed 
in him : a baby comes, and 
half of it goes out to the 
baby . or more. She herself 
will feel that the same love 
of husband does not exist 
now . So with the father. We 
always find that when more 
intense objects of love come 
to us the previous love slow¬ 
ly vanishes. Children at school 
think that some of their 
schoolfellows are the dearest 
beings that they have in life, 
or their fathers or mothers 
are so; then comes the hus¬ 
band or wife, and imme¬ 
diately the old feeling dis¬ 
appears, and the new love 
becomes uppermost. One star 
arises, another bigger one 
comes, and then a still bigger 
one, and at last the sun comes, 
and all the lesser lights vanish. 
That sun is God. The stars 
are the smaller loves. When 
that Sun bursts upon him 
a man becomes mad, what 
Emerson calls ‘a God-intoxi¬ 
cated man’. Man becomes 
transfigured into God, every¬ 
thing is merged in that one 
ocean of love. 






REFLEXIONS ONi THE 
‘TREE OF SAMSARA’ 

Editorial 

I 

As perceived by our senses or as revealed 
by modem science, this universe is boundless, 
wondrous, and literally incomprehensible. 
To primitive or untutored man, the multi* 
plicity of forms and shapes, forces of nature, 
forests and mountains, rivers and oceans, 
the sun, moon and the star-spangled sky arc 
awe-inspiring and enigmatic. He imagines a 
supersensuous power or being behind every 
object or force of nature, to whom he prays 
for favours and protection. The modem 
scientific man looks at the same universe, 
equipped with all his boasted knowledge 
and so-called power over natural pheno¬ 
mena, but is yet awestruck and puzzled. He 
prides himself on not imagining a super¬ 
natural being behind the phenomena of 
nature, or seeking favours from such a being; 
still, droughts and floods, storms, volcanoes 
and earthquakes mock at his limitations and 
’ impotence. Large-scale terrestrial occur¬ 
rences are closely related to events in the 
sun and other parts of the solar system, and 
farther into the depths of this vast cosmos; 
and the further the search is pushed, the 
more this inter-relation is found to extend 
to the minutiae. In spite of the secrets being 
unravelled by atrophysics and cosmological 
studies, the nature of this universe, with its 
billions of stars and hundreds of millions 
of galaxies, is still a closed secret. Neither 
the big-bang theory nor the steady-state 
theory-—nor any other theory for that 
matter—holds the key to that secret. 

In ancient India, the Vedic sages also at 
first tried this sort of external approach, and 
thereby discovered many cosmological truths, 
compared to which the discoveries of modem 
science seem quite superficial. They how¬ 
ever then came to realize that unless the 
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true nature of man hims elf is first known, 
the true nature of the universe—of which 
man is part and parcel—cannot be at all 
understood. Therefore, turning their gaze 
inwards, they realized the Atman, the spiri¬ 
tual Self within, which is none other than 
brahman, the all-pervading substratum of 
the whole universe. Thus, long ago they 
ascertained the immaterial nature of the 
phenomenal universe, and taught their dis¬ 
covery to humanity: ‘Tnis universe is rooted 
in Infinity, in Brahman. It rises from 
Brahman, is sustained by It, and dissolves 
in It—to rise again. By realizing Brahman 
one realizes the true nature of the universe 
and . thus conquers relative existence— 
bondage, misery, and death. A person of 
such realization becomes free, blissful, and 
immortal.’ 

With a view to bringing home this great 
truth, the Katha-upanisad compares the 
phenomenal universe to a tree with its roots 
‘above’ and branches ‘below’, and teaches : 

‘This is that eternal Asvattha Tree [fig 
tree of India] with its root above and 
branches below. That root, indeed, is 
called the Bright; That is Brahman, and 
That alone is Immortal. In That all 
worlds are contained, and none can pass 
beyond.... J 

‘Whatever there is—the whole universe— 
vibrates because it has gone forth from 
Brahman, which exists as its Ground .. . 
Those who know It become immortal.’ 1 

Since the whole ‘tree of creation’ emerges 
from Brahman which is beyond even space, 
time, and causation, the ‘root* of this tree 
is said to be ‘above’—above all relativity. 
Its branches are ‘below*, that is, within the 
framework of space-time-causality. No¬ 
thing in this universe, not excluding the 
human mind, is outside this framework. 
The tree is said to be eternal, for the process 
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of creation knows no beginning and no end. 
Modem science envisions a time when the 
cosmos will ‘die’ because of relentless loss 
of energy-entropy, as it is called. But 
Vedantic cosmology differs with this view 
also. ‘Death’ or dissolution, it holds, is not 
complete destruction, but only going back 
to subtle causes. So the universal process, 
after aeons of activity, only quiets down, 
goes into a fine state of vibration. Accord¬ 
ing to another Vedantic school, this quiet¬ 
ing down is confined to one particular part 
of the cosmos: when one part becomes qui¬ 
escent, another quickens to full activity. 
Because Brahman, the absolute reality 
and the root of the cosmic process, 
is an infinite, inexhaustible ocean of 
energy, so the tree of creation is eternal 
and deathless. 

A plant, to qualify as a tree, according 
to botanists, must be perennial. Besides, 
trees usually have a single self-supporting 
trunk that contains woody tissues. Com¬ 
monly producing secondary limbs, called 
branches, this trunk is dominant for some 
distance above the ground. In some species, 
however, the trunk divides at a low level— 
or even at ground level—to produce two or 
more trunks. Transient though they are, 
buds, leaves, flowers and fruits are other 
essential parts of a tree. Though the Upa- 
nisad does not stop here to work out the 
tree-simile for this saibsdra, in every detail, 
later the hint was taken up by the great 
Hindu sage and commentator, Sa&kara. 
In his lucid and illuminating commentary 
on th above verses, Sankara gives such 
appropriate yet poetic description of the 
samsara -tree that it becomes, for us, living 
and palpable. The purpose of this compari¬ 
son and description, however, is rather to 
arouse in us a burning dispassion for this 
transitoiy, death-ridden world, and to instil 
a deep hankering for realizing the infinite 
and immortal reality, namely. Brahman. 
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Sankara’s description of the sathsdru-\xv& 
runs thus in part: 

‘[This ASvattha tree] . issuing from 
tne seed of avyakta (undifferentiated 
nature), constituted of ignorance, desire, 
and action: having for its sprout 
Hiranyagarbha (cosmic mind) which is 
Brahman in Its manifested form, and 
which combines in itself the two powers 
of knowledge and action; having for its 
trunk the various subtle bodies of all 
living beings; acquiring its pride of 
stature by getting . irrigated with the 
waters of the respective sense-desires of 
these living beings; having for its tenuer 
buds the objects perceived by the intel¬ 
lect and sense-organs; . . . with lovely 
flowers consisting of sacrifices, charity, 
austerity, and various other deeds; en¬ 
dowed with diverse juices such as the 
experiences of joy and sorrow; having 
innumerable fruits on which living ocings 
suosisL; . . . with “oirds’ nests”, namely 
the seven worlds beginning with what 
ia culied satya (the plane of t ruth), built 
by all living beings from Brahma dowii- 
warus; . . . tins tree of samsara is like 
the Asvattha with its constantly trembl¬ 
ing leaves, always moving owing to the 
winds of desire and action. . « 

This mighty tree, with its network of roots 
and branches, and sweet and: bitter fruits 
of happiness and misery, has become un¬ 
fortunately; very dear to us. Being bom 
on it, again and again, we have become 
extremely attached to it. But this 
attachment compels us to rida the wheel 
of repeated reincarnations, further result¬ 
ing in more bondage and more misery. This 
tree can only be destroyed by developing 
detachment and gaining knowledge of our 
real nature. Saftkara, taking his cue from 
the teaching of the Gita in a passage of 
striking similarity, therefore says that 
this tree can be ‘cut down by the weapon 
of non-attachment forged by the realization 
of the unity of Brahman and Atman as 
taught by Vedanta*. 


II 

Let us also turn to the Gita, which bor¬ 
rowing from die Upanisad the basic idea 
of samsara (as proceeding from the Supreme 
Being) and the metaphor of the AJvattha 
tree, supplements these with its own spiri¬ 
tually beneficial hints and details. 2 The 
leaves of this tree, we read, are the Vedas; 
its branches, nourished by the three guruuP 
and having the leaf-buds of the sense- 
objects, spread throughout t'ue human and 
subhuman planes. Though its tap-root is 
above in the Supreme Being, its secondary 
roots, clustering and pertinacious spread 
downward in the world of men, giving rise 
to actions, virtuous and sinful. Because, 
on this earth alone, the scriptures say, can 
souls perform actions that bear fresh 
results. ‘Its true form’, says the 4 Gita, is 
not comprehended here, nor its end. nor 
its origin, nor even its existence.’ How 
true is this description of the nature of the 
cosmic process, even when viewed from the 
standpoint of modem physics, with its work¬ 
ing concepts of the Heisenberg’s principle 
of indeterminacy, anti-matter, faster-than- 
light particles, ‘black’ and ‘white-holes’ in 
space, expanding universe, etc.! 

Furthermore, the Gita here supplements 
the thought of the Upanisad by showing a 
way out of the intricate world-process. 
Asaiiga or non-attachment, is the strong 
axe to be wielded to cut the entanglements 
of this tree and reach that ‘Goal from which 
they who have reached it never return’. The 
true nature of the Atman, as one Upanisad 
describes it, is non-attachment—‘ usahgo hi 
ayam purusah’. ‘This Purusa or Self is verily 
unattached’. In Its present state. It has 

2 vide Bhagavad-gUa, XV, 1-4. 

2 lit., qualities; namely, sattva (tranquility and 
poise), rajas (dynamism and activity), and tamos 
(inertia and darkness). 
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come under a delusion, as it were, of weak¬ 
ness, limitation, and worldly attachment. 
By cultivating the spirit of detachment with 
respect to this world, its enjoyments, rela- 
tionsmps, and prospects, the pristine un¬ 
attached nature of the Atman gradually 
manifests itself. Then the Self comes to 
know Its innnite, all-blissful nature, and 
with that knowledge attains freedom and 
immortality saikara, in his commentary 
on these Gita verses observes that strength 
comes to this weapon of detachment by ‘a 
resolute bent of mind towards the Supreme 
Sell' and sharpness by ‘honing it again and 
again in the whetstone of true discrimina¬ 
tion ( vivekay 

In further development of the metaphor 
of the Upanisad, and in keeping with its 
own theistic tendency, the Gita here teaches 
a prayer to be used by one who wants to 
practise this detachment. He should pray, 
T take refuge in that Primal Being from 
whom has streamed forth this eternal acti¬ 
vity.’ A spirit of surrender to the Supreme 
Being saves such a man of detachment from 
the possibility of falling victim to his own 
ego. Moreover, it opens the way for the 
flow of God’s mercy, which is a crucial fac¬ 
tor in the atainment of release from this 
relative existence. 

Ill 

It is one of the basic ideas with the 
Vedanta philosophy, that the microcosm and 
the macrocosm are built on the same plan. 
If the cosmic process can be appropriately 
compared to the A£vattha tree, the indivi¬ 
dual’s own little world of beginningless acti¬ 
vity in birth after birth, can also be equally 
well compared to such a tree. The Srtmad 
Bhagavatam* among others , 5 does so with 

* vide XL xii. 21-4. 

* Cf. VivekacudSntatfi, 145; Of the tree of 
samsara, ignorance, is the seed, the identification 


great poetic excellence. It says that the 
ancient tree of sarjtsdra, full of activity, hay 
the dicotyledonous seed of virtuous and sin¬ 
ful action, innumerable roots of desires, and 
three trunks which are the three gunas. Its 
five ’main branches* are the five elements 
*—namely, ether, air, fire, water, and earth— 
in their subtle, unmodified state; and>. its 
minor branches, which are eleven, are the 
ten sense-organ 8 and the mind. The five 
saps, which are taken in and course through 
it, are the five sense-objects. Two birds, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul, 
nest in this tree; and the two types of fruits 
that grow thereon are happiness and misery. 
Those who are greedy andl indulgent eat 
the fruits of misery and those who are self- 
controlled, contemplative and devoted to 
God, eat the others—the fruits of happiness. 

Furthermore, the scripture here refers to 
the axe of knowledge ‘sharpened by the 
service of the guru with one-pointed devo¬ 
tion’. Only the knowledge of one’s real 
nature and one’s eternal relation with the 
Supreme Being can put an end to the 
samsdric bondage. Devoted, unswerving 
service to one’s guru gives a sharp edge to 
this axe, because the teacher is God in 
human form. Devoted service rendered to 
him becomes devoted divine service. The 
scripture adds with great insight that the 
seeker after freedom has to be always 
steady and attentive. Otherwise, the power¬ 
ful axe, instead of cutting the tree of sam - 
sara, may injure the wielder himself ! 

with the body is its sprout, attachment its tender 
leaves, work its water, the body its trunk, the 
vital forces its branches, the organs its twigs, 
the sense-objects its flowers, various miseries due 
to diverse works are its fruits, and the individual 
soul is the bird on it.'’ 

8 The ten sense organs, according to S&nkhya 
and VedSnta, consist of five of perception and 
five of action : eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and 
skin; hands, feet, and the organs of speech, 
evacuation and generation. 
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It is, moreover clear that what the GUS 
says about the felling of the ASvattha tree of 
samsara with the axe of detachment is not to 
be understood as the destruction of the 
whole cosmic process by one individual's suc¬ 
cessfully achieving his own liberation from it. 
This samsara-trte is not the creation of any 
one individual. Therefore no individual can 
destroy it '(It proceeds from the Primal 
Being, without beginning and without end. 
The person who wields the powerful axe of 
detachment cuts the tangle of roots that bind 
him to this sathsara. For him only, the 
bondage of the tree is destroyed, but not 
for others. The Bhdgvatam verses make 
this point very clear, as they take up only 
the microcosmic samsara. With the axe 
of knowledge, the Bhagavatam here says, 
‘cut asunder the tree of samsara rooted in 
the subtle body’. The subtle body 
is the storehouse of all our experi¬ 
ences, which are the cause of trans¬ 
migration and reincarnation. Destruction 
of this subtle body with its fund of past 
actions and results, destroys the cause of 
samsara at the root. Thus the individual ■ 


attains freedom from death and rebirth. The 
cosmic process, nonetheless, continues in i»s 
own undisturbed rhythm. 

Will a liberated man have to continue 
his spiritual struggles? The answer is a 
definite ‘no’. A liberated man is a man oi 
illumination who perceives the nondual 
truth and existence both within and with¬ 
out. Though the tree of samsara continues 
to appear before him as in the past, it has 
now transformed its substance and charac¬ 
ter. He sees it as non-different from the 
infinite reality, the Self or Brahman. Where 
then is any room for struggles? So the 
scripture counsels that after the attainment 
of freedom, the weapon of knowledge should 
be laid down. This is what Sri Rama- 
krishna describes as the attainment of the 
state of a Vijnani, a supreme knower of 
God. A Vijnani goes beyond all relativity 
and duality : for him the duality of know¬ 
ledge and ignorance ceases forever, as the 
earthlings’ dichotomy of night and day 
ceases for a man who reaches the self- 
luminous sun. 


LETTERS OF A SAINT 

Sri Sri Ramakrtshna The Refuge 

Sasi Niketan, Puri 
17th Asadh 1320 1 

Dear Sri-, 

I have duly received yoijr letter of the 8th inst., and I am glad to do so. 
Accept our love and blessings and convey them to the others at the Ashrama. 

Yogin-Ma and others who are here are all doing well. My health is not 
bad. Since arrival here, the rheumatic trouble in the leg has not been as bad as 
before. 

You must not feel sorry for what I have said to you in my previous letter. 
Because all men have some defect or other. But then some endeavour to give it 
up and others don’t even feel the necessity for giving it up. As you all have taken 

1 Asadh: third month of the Bengali year, included within June-Julv. 1370(B.E.) would 
fall in 1913. 
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shelter at the holy feet of Sri Sri Thakur [Sri Ramakrishna], then certainly you 
have felt the need and also the desire within you to give it up; moreover. He 
surely will give you strength to give it up. We too just like you, having taken 
refuge in Him, are still—even today—trying to he thoroughly free from all 
manner of drawback. What capacity is there then in us that we can do something 
for someone else? Nonetheless, for the welfare of you and of all others 1 have 
sincerely prayed to the Lord in the past and am still doing so. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna The Refuge 

Calcutta 

26th Magh 1320 2 

Dear Sri-, 

... You do not know how we used to carry on in those days at Baranagore 
Math when we had nothing to call our own. There used to be no rice on certain 
days and we begged alms and ate what we got. Many days passed when we ate 
only rice with salt, and that once in the evening; and on several days we could 
not get even salt, what to speak of vegetables! You may also live like that, pro¬ 
vided you possess that kind of firm determination and have understood that 
God-realization is the one and only goal of life. Otherwise, in this transitory life 
of two days, acquiring the bad name of a ‘thief’, you will have to depart hence 
—the attainment of God and peace will be a far cry. I look upon you with the 
eyes of sincere love, and really you have many good qualities; therefore I am 
writing you so niSny things. The delusion of sense-objects is such that they over¬ 
power even an intelligent person. See to it that such a thing does not happen to 
you. Believe me, if such a thing happens in your case T will suffer great agony. 
If you feel that day by day sensuality is enmeshing you, then move away from 
the Ashrama work and stand apart. The duty which blocks up the path of God- 
realization and day by day increases restlessness, is no duty. Cast it off from you. 
You are an intelligent man and there is no use telling you more.... I pray to 
Sri Sri Thakur that you may not spend more than the income available to the 
Ashrama, and that, for the sake of conducting divine service, you may not have 
to sell your property and thereby earn a bad name. 

What more shall I write? Accept my blessings and convey them to others 
at the Ashrama. Accept the blessings of the Holy Mother and give them to all 
the Ashrama members. 

If you sell off all the property in that manner, then it is useless to desire 
to get the Ashrama affiliated to the [Ramakrishna] Mission. Because, the Mission 
will not be able to accept its responsibility and run it, and so the responsibility 
will not be taken up at all. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


* Magh: tenth month of the Bengali year, included within January-February. 
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Sri Sri Ramakrishna The Refugb 

Calcutta 

21 May [Year?] 

My dear-, 

I am in receipt of yours of the 19th inst. 

Always try to engage yourself in some kind or other of good thoughts or 
activity. After occupying yourself with meditation and japa (repetition of a mantra 
or the Lord’s name) and divine rememberance for as long as these can be done 
properly, then in the remaining time engage yourself in good activity—with the 
attitude that it is Sri Sri Thakur’s work. In that case, there will be no room for 
the entrance of useless thoughts. Sri Sri Thakur used to say, ‘The more you 
advance eastward the more the west is left behind.’ 

I am praying to Sri Sri Thakur that you may have immaculate devotion to 
his lotus feet. If you want, you can go to pay a visit to your mother. 

Accept my blessings and good wishes which are always with you, and 
convey them to the others at the Ashrama. My health is all right, and all well 
here. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna The Refuge 

Calcutta 
3/11/ ’24 

My dear-, 

I have yours of the 12th Karttik. 3 If you go on doing your japa and 
meditation, keeping firm faith in Sri Sri Thakur and the mantra, then gradually 
you can know everything. How to remain depending entirely on him while in the 
midst of activity, can be known by yourself as a result of continuously doing the 
work, provided you keep up the effort to know it. 

If during meditation you cannot think of the luminous Form [of your 
chosen Deity ]—and the figure seen in the pictures appears in the mind—, then think 
of the Figure as seen in the pictures. If while trying to contemplate the Form as 
seated on a lotus, the thought of the lotus vanishes, and only the Form remains, 
then contemplate that only. The purpose is to see the Form—not the lotus. All 
thought of that kind is only with the view that it aids in making the mind medi¬ 
tative easily. Therefore, act and think in that way by which the mind is made to 
move towards Him. This indeed is the general rule. Everything is got if you 
attain a clear idea about God. ‘1 will begin my spiritual practice after acquiring 
that kind of clear knowledge’ and ‘I will get into water after learning swimming’— 
these two are similar statements [equally meaningless]. 

Accept my blessings. I am well. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda 

3 KSrttik: seventh month of the Bengali year, included within October-Novembcr. 



AT THE FEET OF SWAMI AKHANDANANDA —XIV 

By ‘A Devotee’ 

29-12-1936. After evening arati , l 2 3 one by dissolved?* 4 Sat-cit-ananda is in everything, 
one the Ashramites gathered round Baba® In everything there is existence, conscious- 


who was sitting on a reclining chair in the 
verandah. He was reciting some Hindi 
songs of SQrdSs and explaining them : 

‘Where will you go, my Beloved, from 
me? You know l am weak, so you can 
easily shake off my hand. But I shall 
know you to be strong if you can shake 
yourself off from my heart.’ 

‘O Lord, look not upon my evil qua¬ 
lities ! 

Thy Name, O Lord, is Same-sighted- 
ness... ’ 

‘The Guru is the object of meditation. 
The Guru is the end of all knowledge. 
Without money you cannot purchase 
anything in the market, 

Without the Guru you cannot know 
which way to go.’ 

The devotees and disciples were listening 
to all these new ideas of spiritual life as if 
they were drinking nectar. 

After some time. Baba began talking 
about the Hindi literature on Vedanta: 

Sundaradas and NiscaladSs have popu¬ 
larized Vedanta with the result that in the 
Punjab, even the womenfolk can carry on a 
Vedantic discussion. .... 

The Viveka-ciiddmanP is really a jewel. 
The illumined teacher is teaching the sub¬ 
lime truth and the disciple is realizing this 
in the highest state of meditation. The 
disciple, after experiencing samddhi, ex¬ 
claims: ‘Where has the world vanished? 
Has anyone carried it off? Where has it got 

1 Evening service in the Shrine, consisting of 
waving of lights, etc. 

2 The name by which Swami Akhandananda 
was called by most of his devotees and disciples. 

3 Lit. meaning ‘Crest-jewel of Discrimination’. 

This is a VedSntic treatise in metrical form, 
ascribed to Sri SankarScarya. 


ness, and bliss—or, asti, bhati, priya 3 These 
aspects are common to all things. Every¬ 
thing has existence. Everything is expressing 
itself and everything is dear to someone or 
other—Existence, Consciousness and Bliss— 
this is Brahman. 

The Knowledge of Brahman cannot be 
attained easily. It demands the four Sddha- 
nas (means or disciplines): Viveka, Vai- 
ragya, Samadi-sat-sampatti, and Mumuk- 
sutva. 

Viveka: Discrimination, between the 
permanent and the impermanent. Brahman 
alone is real; all else is unreal or imper¬ 
manent. 

Vairdgya : Dispassion, for enjoyment 
here and hereafter. Renunciation of all enjoy¬ 
ments of this world, as well as of heaven. 
Our Master used to say, ‘A golden chain 
and a chain of iron are both bondages.’ 

Samadi-sat-sampatti : Six acquisitions 
beginning with iama. (1) Sama is mental 
restraint. (2) Dama is control of body and 
senses. (3) Titiksa means forbearance—bear¬ 
ing heat and cold, happiness and misery 
and all the pairs of opposites. (4) Uparati 
means withdrawal. Each of the senses is 
attracted to its respective objects *, uparati is 
the abstaining from sense objects. In the 
words of Sri Ramakrishna, ‘Turn them to 
Him.’ (5) Sr add ha is faith, in one’s Guru 

4 ner 

yT aWcT I Viveka-cud&mani, 483 

5 That these three attributes pervade everything 
wc perceive, is reflected in our common parlance 
when we say of a physical object or being, that it 
exists (asti), shines (bhati), and is dear (priya — 
this denoting the bliss-aspect of the triune 
Reality).— Ed. 
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age] Uie teachings o£ Vedanta. (6) Soma- 
dhana is concentration of the mind, thus 
restrained, on scriptural or other elevating 
truths. This is peace also. 

Mi*muk$utva: Desire—intense desire— 
for liberation. 

A^e all these very cheap and easily attain¬ 
able? Never I But since you have come 
under the shelter of our Master, you have 
tp practise all these. Then will you be ready 
for the highest knowledge. 

I feel hesitant to talk; yet I am speaking 
—in the faint hope it may help someone. 
Otherwise, to whom am i. speaking, and 
who is there to hear all these things? 

Still, Sankara has said: Even if a house¬ 
holder, or one devoid of these four Sadha - 
nos (outlined above), reasons about Brah¬ 
man, it will do him good—a good idea will 
crop up in his mind. Even such a simple 
act as giving food to a sddhu (monk) will 
bring good to a householder. On seeing a 
sddhu, be is reminded of God. At the sight 
of a sddhu, all good and great ideas flash 
up in his mind—the ideas of renunciation, 
dispassion, and surrender at the feet of God. 
Were there ever any such ideas previously 
in Bengal—Vedantic disciplines and mona¬ 
stic life? Rather, there was a sort of repul¬ 
sion for them. We have brought the Vedan- 
tic sannyusa (monasticism) into Bengal. 

After a little silence. Baba began singing 
to himself: 

1 am the son of Brahmamayi [the Divine 

Mother as Embodiment of Brahman]...’ 

'I am the son of the Lord of the 

Universe: 

I have full right over my father’s 

wealth... ’ 

After singing for sometime, he began 
speaking again : 

It was in Etawah (a big town in Uttar 
Pradesh) in 1891 on the JanmastamT 
day [Sri Kona’s birthday], that 1 was fasting 
and reading the Srimad Bhdgavatamfi After 

3 A Sanskrit devotional classic dealing with the 


reading for sorpe time I placed my head on 
the bpok and was thinking of the Master. 
Ju&t then, right near my head I saw the 
Master smiling and asking, ’Are the people 
gradually coming to know that I came?’ 

* 

Baba was talking : 

A sannydsin should have no anger. What 
kind of sddhu is he with anger within? We 
meditated like this: ‘Someone is throwing 
filth over me, another is applying sandal- 
paste to my body—I am not angry with the 
one or attracted to the other. I am sitting 
silently without any reaction.’ Our Master 
used to say, ‘Where will desire and anger 
go? Turn their direction.’ That which is an 
obstacle will become a helping force. Desire 
to have Him. Be angry with Him, asking 
Him, ‘Why are You not coming to me?’ All 
emotions—love, anger, etc.—directed to¬ 
wards Him! Be greedy to taste His playful 
life. His name and form. Be infatuated with 
His beauty. Feel proud that 1 have loved 
Him and got His assurance. Nurture jealousy 
in this way: ‘O, how he is advancing in 
jadhand ! Why not I? He has a vision of 
God: why have I none? These six enemies 7 
become six friends when turned towards 
God 

# 

Words of Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) 
are published in the Udbodhan ,* such as 
these : A yogi sleeps only for four hours, a 
bhogi (worldly man of enjoyment) for six 
hours, and a rogl (sick person), for still more 
hours. How can a spiritual aspirant sleep? A 
fire is burning fiercely in his heart. How can 


lives and doings of Incarnations of God—most 
extensively with Sri Kr$na’s. 

7 The six enemies, called sadripu in Sanskrit, 
are : lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride, and 
jealousy. 

8 The Bengali organ of the Ramakrishna 
Mission founded by Swami Vivekananda. 
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be sleep? He keeps awake the whole night 
weeping sometimes, and speaking to the 
Lord, ‘One more day is gone, and You 
have not come to me.’ We sang this song 
with the Master: 

‘In vain the night is passing away, O 
dear maid. 

The bed is spread, but where is He? 

He is the mirror in my hand, where I 
see my face; 

He is the flower in my hair, where I 
seek His happiness; 

Everything is meant for Him, but where 
is He?’ 

Such songs as this one are songs of 
Radha’s pangs of separation. Everything is 
there, but where is He? While singing this 
song, the Master would touch the bed en¬ 
dearingly and sob. The whole night would 
thus pass without a wink of sleep. 

In the first stage of his sadharm, the Mas¬ 
ter would Tub his face on the sands of the 
Ganga. The blood would come out, and 
the boatmen, seeing this, would be bewil¬ 
dered and would sympathize with him. 

With the bells of arati , the Master would 
go to the groves of the Panchavati and 
looking at the setting sun in the west, he 
would cry aloud: ‘O Mother, one more day 
is gone; but You have not appeared before 
me yet.’ 

O, whoever has come to our Master and 
stayed with him even for a short while is 
fortunate. He that has taken his feet on his 
lap is blessed. The Master would say, 
‘Behold! and we have indeed ‘beheld’, that 
is, realized the spiritual truths. 

30-12-36: The preceding night. Baba did not 
take any food. So in the morning he seemed 
to be weak. Noticing the feeling of sympathy 
for himself in those who came to see him, 
he began to explain: ‘You see. feeling weak 
after eating is bad; feeling weak after 
a fast -is good. This increases mental 
power and self-confidence.’ After a few 
minutes’ silence, he spoke, as if to himself. 


‘Just show, my Lord—show Your play 
through these old bones; just show Your 
great power!* 

By the 9 a.m. train a devotee had brought 
from Ranaghat his sister to the feet of 
Swami Akhandananda. Her husband has 
also come. For some time they had been 
hearing of Baba.: now they wanted to see 
him. After praridmas (reverential prostra¬ 
tions) they expressed their desire to have 
dlksa (initiation) from him. 

At this. Baba seated himself in a majestic 
way on the reclining chair and began the 
story of how he gave his first initiation (of a 
householder disciple ] : 

I had been to the [Belur] Math during 
the last illness of Mahapurush Maharaj 
[Swami Sivananda]. A young man from 
South India had come for initiation to the 
Math. And he was a married man. They 
in the Math asked me to initiate him, as he 
had come all the way from the distant 
South. 1 replied: ‘How can it be? How can 
I do something which I am determined not 
to do? I will not initiate married people.’ 
During our travels in the Himalayas, at 
times Swamiji [Vivekananda] would teach 
me, ‘This is the mantra, and this is the Ista 
(Chosen Deity). I could not make out why 
he was saying all this to me. Later, he wrote 
to me to tonsure the heads of a number of 
young men and make them disciples. Then 
I understood the hint—to have monastic 
disciples—but determined not to initiate 
married people. So at the pressing request 
of the Math people, my mind was very 
much troubled. In the afternoon I was sit¬ 
ting alone on my cot, when the Master, as 
it were, reminded me of his own words: 

I could clearly see in a packed room at 
Keshab’s house [more than fifty years 
beford] our Master was speaking: ‘O 
Keshab, enough of it. Now stop the machine, 
and live like brother and sister!’ Do you 
understand the meaning of ‘machine’? I 
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came to the conclusion that I would repeat 
these words to all married people that 
would come to me. In the beginning. I 
would ask them to write it down— ‘We will 
live like brother and sister.’ But if you live 
in a room full of black soot, you will get 


some of the soot on you—at least a little 
of it. 

Babg called the couple* very near to him 
and was seen to ask them some questions. 
Later on, that very same day they were 
initiated. 


ESS A Y ON APPLIED RELIGION 


ATTAINMENT OF PEACE 

SWAMl BUDHANANDA 


Peace of mind is a universal longing of 
the human heart. We may differ variously 
—by race, religion, complexion, politics, 
occupation, likes and dislikes ; by our habits 
and views, our convictions and aspirations. 
On this one thing, however, we all agree, 
namely, all of us long to have a peaceful 
mind. But it is really a wonder that, though 
we all long for and seek for peace of mind, 
so few of us ever get it! 

Actually, in spite of this universal longing 
for peace, the number of mentally suffering 
people seems to be on the increase in many 
countries of the world—including perhaps 
all the so-called developed nations! 

Many persons go on silently bearing their 
mental agonies all their lives. Many have 
no material wants whatsoever, and live in 
luxury; yet have no peace of mind. They 
frantically move from one peak of excite¬ 
ment to another, in search of a little peace. 
But they always emerge more miserable than 
before. They eat well but they do not sleep 
well. They wear costly dress, but the heart 
is always troubled. No quiet, no tranquil¬ 
lity—a perpetual burning goes on inside. 

Sometimes our mental troubles may not 


be acute. We may go on working, meeting 
friends, attending church services and social 
functions. Yet like a slow burning fire the 
mind continues to be in agony. 

It is absolutely needless to suffer like this. 
It is not only needless, it if also fruitless and 
senseless to suffer like this. 

One may undergo suffering if it produces 
worthwhile results. But mental suffering as 
such produces no such results. A calm, 
tranquil and peaceful mind alone can help 
us to worthwhile things in life. Otherwise 
we arc condemned to live a dreary life in our 
private world, the sufferings of which are 
not known even to our nearest ones. 

In acute cases we naturally have to take 
the help of those who are specialists in the 
treatment of human mind. Generally speak¬ 
ing, however, we must all know how to take 
care of our own minds, as we should know 
how to take care of our physical health. In 
our age of ever-increasing complexities, 
ever-greater importance should be attached 
to taking care of mental health. We should 
learn this early in life, for once mental 
troubles become chronic they obstinately 
resist easy handling. 
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There are certain proven methods in the 
Hindu tradition, by practising which peace 
of mind can most certainly be attained. 

To get peace of miqd we must do those 
things which appertain to true peace aqd 
avoid doing those things which destroy 
peace. This is a very simple proposition. 

Broadly speaking, there are two ap¬ 
proaches to this theme : the psychological 
approach and the religious approach. 

In the psychological approach, the com¬ 
plex instrument which is the human mind 
has to be understood and handled in a wa> 
conducive to the attainment of peace. 

In the religious approach, certain dis¬ 
ciplines are to be practised, from which 
peace will naturally follow. 

Both are proven methods. If one does 
not help, the other certainly will. 

We shall first discuss the psychological 
approach, and that according to Hindu psy¬ 
chology as taught by the great sage 
Patanjali. To be sure, his analysis, though 
eminently psychological, must in keeping 
with the Hindu tradition go bade in the 
last analysis to the Purusa or the spiritual 
Self. 

The mind, like the maya of Vedanta— 
and anything else erf any basic importance 
—defies all definition. The instrument which 
we use to try to define the mind, is mind 
itself. The peace we seek of the mind is a 
function of the mind itself. That which 
disturbs this peace is also the mind. 

According to Hindu psychology, the mind 
is subtle matter in a state of vibration. The 
mind itself cannot be seen. But our smiles 
and tears, our exclamations, horror, joy, and 
exaltation all originate only because of the 
mind. » 

Through the mind the sense organs receive 
impressions of objects and react upon them. 
Mind is called the ‘inner organ’, which can 


on the one hpnd, reflect the Atman or the 
Sejf and on die other, the impressions of 
the objective wprjd. 

Thinking, feeling, willing, doubting, 
knowing—ad these are various functions of 
the mind. 

Probing further into the mysteries of the 
mind, it may be said that the mind has 
three strata: subconscious, conscious, and 
superconscious. 

The superconscious stratum is complete¬ 
ly unknown to ordinary human beings. 
When a rare person becomes aware of this 
level of the mind, he discovers that the so- 
called individual mind is but a partial appre¬ 
hension of the cosmic mind. Moreover, one 
who knows that his is a cosmic mind, also 
discovers the fact that the pure mind can 
hardly be distinguished from the Self or the 
Atman. 

Ordinary persons are also not fully aware 
of the subconscious mind. It is like the 
cellar of a house, in which things which you 
want to use in future, or those things which 
are unpresentable, are kept piled. Very few 
people are aware how many odd things there 
are in their cellars. Only when one day we 
decide to clean the cellar, then we know 
what an impossible mess it is. 

It is in this cellar of the subconscious 
mind oud past thoughts and actions are 
stored up as samskaras or impressions, not 
only of this life but also of past lives. And 
these impressions are constantly seeking 
expression! at thje conscious level These 
constitute our ingrained desires, instincts, 
tendencies good and bad, talents and short¬ 
comings. 

It is from the conscious level of the wilnH 
that impressions go down to the subcons¬ 
cious. Again the impressions bubble up 
from the subconscious to the conscious, and 
powerfully influence the motivations and 
actions of the conscious level. These com¬ 
plex functionings are going on constantly in 
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the human mind. Most of Us do not know 
how even to notice them, not to speak of 
controlling them. 

Again, according to Hindu psychology, 
mind is constituted of three substantive 
forces, partaking of the divine, human and 
animal qualities. They are called the 
gunas, namely, saltvd, rajas, atid tamos . 
Therefore, the same mind can mediate acts 
brutal, human ot divine. 

This is how among men we have saintly 
persons and also wicked and villainous ones 
Not only that, we also find sinners becom¬ 
ing saints and attaining perfect peace. A 
man is no better or worse than his state of 
mind at a given point of time. 

Human personality, according to Hindu 
thought, is a complex. Man is essentially 
the pure spirit or the Atman, which is not 
different from Brahman, the Supreme Spirit. 

The Atman, or the individual soul, is 
clothed in a subtle body consisting of the 
mind with its many strata, and the senses, 
and also in a gross physical body. Though 
the Atman inhabits this body, it is separate 
from the body, in the manner that we are 
separate from the apartment in which we 
live or the garments we put on. 

The mind is compared by Pataiijali to a 
lake, which is constantly lashed into waves. 

How are these waves caused? Sense ob¬ 
jects from outside provide stimuli to the 
external sense organs. These in turn affect 
the internal organs. The internal organs 
in turn affect the conditioned inrfer self. 
The reactions that follow such trans¬ 
ference of sensations are the waves of the 
mind. 

These waves of mind create thought, 
feeling, and willing. These three are inhe¬ 
rent in every wave of the mind. When a 
wave ‘strikes the head* more strongly than 
the heart it comes to be known as thought. 


If it ‘strikes the heart’ more strongly than 
the head, it is known as feeling. When it 
‘strikes’ equally both the head and the heart, 
willing is the result. 

The Atman, which is the pure spirit and 
the indweller of the mind, is constantly 
getting eclipsed by the perpetually rising 
waves of the mind: thought, feeling, and 
willing. 

Not only that, it is even getting identified 
with these waves. But this is a totally illu¬ 
sory identification. And in the strength and 
persistence of this identification is the root 
cause of all our sufferings, mental or other¬ 
wise. 

Now if we want to remove the sufferings 
and disquiet of our minds, then we must 
remove this root cause. There is no surer 
way of ataining peace of mind. In other 
words the attainment of peace of mind will 
depend on the disidentification of the Self 
from the waves, on the one hand, and the 
quelling of these waves, on the other. 

This, in short, is a rational and concise 
analysis of the whole issue of peace of mind 
and its achievement, According to Hindu 
psychology. 

An understanding of this analysis can 
indeed be helpful in gaining peace of mind. 
This, however, is not to say that peace of 
mind depends on a knowledge of Hindu 
psychology, or for that matter, on any other 
system of psychology. Many people, per¬ 
fectly innocent of any knoweldge or psycho¬ 
logy as such, have attained peace of mind; 
but it is doubtful whether many scholars and 
professors of psychology have ever known 
peace of mind. 

What is important is to do the things 
that are productive of inner peace. By do¬ 
ing the things that appertain to true peace, 
people have attained peace of mind every¬ 
where in the world. Therefore let us turn 
to those things. 
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Here we have to understand that peace 
can be of two kinds: relative peace and 
absolute peace. 

In our ordinary parlance y/c speak of 
relativej peace only. Not even one in a 
million, perhaps, thinks in terms of absolute 
peace, because that is not his immediate 
need. That is also beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of most people. The relative peace 
alone is our daily concern, our immediate 
need. Wc shall therefore first discuss how 
relative peace can be attained. 

Later on we shall discuss the method of 
attaining absolute peace also, for without 
aiming at absolute peace we cannot have 
stable relative peace. 

The basic secret of relative peace is the 
control of the mind. The mind must be our 
‘horse’, and not we the ‘horse’ of our mind. 

In terms of Hindu psychology, relative 
peace comes when the vrttis or modifica¬ 
tions of mind are controlled and viksepas 
or distractions are removed. 

How do we do this? 

Tn the Bhagavad-gita ,t ATjuna, the hero, 
says in despair to Sri Krsna : 

O Krsna, the mind is obstinate, power¬ 
ful and restless; to control it appears to 
be as difficult as to control the wind.’ 

SrT Krsna replies: 

‘DoubJess. O mighty Arjuna. the mind is 
restless and hard to control. Yet it can 
be controlled through practice and dis- 
nassion.’ 

There is hardly any other way of controll¬ 
ing the mind except through ‘practice* and 
‘dispassion’. So we need to understand these 
two disciplines in all clarity. Commenting 
on these as taught in the Gita, Sri Sankarg- 
carya says : 

‘ “Practice” consists in constantly repeat¬ 
ing the same thought at a particular 

1 vi. 34-5. 


level of consciousness. “Dispassion” 
means freedom from desire for pleasures 
seen or unseen, attained through a con¬ 
stant perception of evil in them. It is 

by practice and dispassion that viksepa, 
die passage of thought in the direction 
of external objects, can be restrained, li 
is thus the mind is restrained.’ 

Those not prepared to submit themselves 
to these disciplines cannot expect to have 
much peace of mind, even in the relative 
sense, what to speak of absolute peace ! 

From another viewpoint we may say that 
it is the impurities of the mind which cause 
it disquiet and rob it of its peace. So to 
get peace of mind we must remove these 
impurities. And impurities of mind are not 
easily removed. 

Therefore Sri Krsna says constant prac¬ 
tice is necessary. Moreover it is the basic 
thirst for life, for pleasure, which gives all 
strength to these impurities to stick to our 
minds. Hence detachment is necessary. 

What are these impurities ? 

According to Hindu psychology, the im¬ 
purities of the mind—sometimes compared 
to dust and dirt on an unclean mirror—can 
more appropriately be compared to the dyes 
in a coloured fabric. They are those urges, 
instincts, and passions—like envy, hatred, 
anger, fear, jealousy, lust, greed, conceit, 
avarice, etc. These impurities sway and 
swing the mind, create disquiet, and rob us 
of our tranquillity. 

What practices have we to do in order to 
remove this disquiet? 

Patafijali says in his Yoga-sutras : 

‘Undisturbed calmess of mind is attained 
by cultivating: 

(1) friendliness towards the happy. 

(2) compassion for the unhappy. 

(3) delight in the good. 

(4) indifference to the evil. 

The practice of being friendly—or happy 
—at the happiness of others creates a sooth • 
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ing mental climate in which impulses like 
jealousy cannot easily thrive. 

. Emphasizing this' idea of friendly feeling 
towards all. the Buddhist scripture. Suttani- 
pat a enjoins that the secret of a peaceful 
mind is in the cultivation of boundless good¬ 
will for all beings. 

With all our heart and sold we must re¬ 
peat : ‘May all beings be happy and secure! 
May they be happy-minded! * 

On this point, the Suttanipata utters some 
of the most memorable words to be found 
in any scripture. We shall do great service 
to ourselves by cherishing these words all 
our lives and reciting them every morning 
and evening. The words of the scripture are : 

‘As a mother, at the risk of her life 
watches over her child, her only child, so 
also let everyone cultivate a boundless 
(friendly) mind towards all beings. 

‘And let him cultivate goodwill towards 
all the world, a boundless, (friendly) 
mind, above and below and across, un¬ 
obstructed!, without hatred, without 
enmity. 

‘Standing, walking or sitting or lying, 
as lone as he is awake, let him devote 
himself to this mind. . 

We all have noticed that even after a 
bottle of perfume is emptied, for a Jong time 
the fragrance lingers in it. If we concentrate 
on great thoughts earnestly every morning, 
their fragrance will suffuse what we think 
and do during the day. 

But though we can repeat these words 
easily, the actual feeling of universal good¬ 
will cannot be attained all of a sudden. Prac¬ 
tice is needed. By and large we are content 
to be puny creatures. Our hearts are small, 
and resist expansion remarkably. We can 
wish them well who feed our self-interest 
in some way or other. But to those who do 
not, we are indifferent at best. To those 
whom we take to be our enemies, we wish 
hell. But really, we cannot wish hell to 
3 


anyone without risking it for ourselves! So, 
universal goodwill has to be cultivated. To 
do so is our true self-interest 
In the cultivation of universal goodwill, 
we had bust proceed step by step. 

First, as . suggested by Patafijali, we must 
feel happy at the happiness of others. 

Second, we must be compassionate to 
those in misery. Active compassion will 
mean service of the afflicted. There is 
hardly anything more purifying than service 
to fellow human beings, looking upon them 
as children of God. Any contraction of 
heart causes within us a special type of 
inner disquiet We are essentially great: we 
are, in fact* one with the Supreme Spirit. 
Therefore the smaller we become in con¬ 
sciousness, the less are we aware of our true 
nature—and inevitably, the greater is our 
suffering. Let us release ourselves from all 
types of smallness, and we shall find joy and 
peace permeating our being. Service ex¬ 
pands our hearts and begins to liberate us 
from the cramping agony of our smallness; 
and this gives us inner joy and peace. 

Third, our delight should be in the good. 
When we take delight in the good, we tend 
to imbibe those qualities of goodness in 
which we delight. We have heard it said 
that God is good. Naturally then, goodness 
helps towards godliness. Growing in god¬ 
liness, surely, is growing in peace. 

Fourth, we are to be indifferent to evil. 
Undoubtedly to turn evil into good is a 
high and noble task. But that task is for 
those who have lifted themselves up from 
the common human frailties, and are firmly 
established in a high state of being. It is not 
for us weak human beings, who do not know 
even how to start to purify our own minds, 
wherein $re plenty of evil tendencies to 
tackel! Therefore, those of us who seek 
peace of mind must avoid meddling with 
evil arid the wicked. That way alone can 
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we avoid greater troubles for our own minds. 

Those who live immoral and unethical 
lives may be considered ‘evil’. Though we 
should accordingly avoid their company, wc 
must scrupulously refrain from hating them. 
Rather, we should daily repeat this great 
Sanskrit prayer for them : 

‘May the wicked become virtuous. 

May the virtuous attain tranquillity. 

May the tranquil be free from bonds. 

May the free make others free!’ 

It will be good for our hearts to pray for 
them as we pray for ourselves. 

Thus therefore, we have outlined the four 
methods of gaining calmness of mind, 
according to Patafljali, the great teacher of 
Yoga. 

But even if we earnestly practise these 
methods, we may come against powerful un¬ 
desirable thoughts and tendencies, which will 
tend to frustrate all our efforts. We must 
know how to deal with these bad thoughts 
as they arise. If we cannot check a wrong 
thought, we cannot easily check a wrong 
action, because thought is the seed of action. 

In this regard also, Patafljali gives a very 
handy and useful precept. It is embodied 
in the discipline of pratipaksa-bhavariant 
(thinking of the contrary). Says Patafljali, 
‘To obstruct thoughts which are inimical, 
contrary thoughts should be brought.* 

For instance, we often notice that a wave 
of anger is just rising in our mind, certain- 
to upset its peace. We should then at once 
raise a contrary wave, a wave of love. If 
lust assails us, and the mind is about to 
be thrown into waves, we should at once 
raise a contrary wave of purity, by thinking 
of the consciousness of a holy person—say 
of Christ, or of Buddha, or of Sri Rama- 
krishna. . t 

But in doing so we have to remember 


that it is much more effective to raise these 
contrary waves at the very inception of the 
inimical thoughts. There is a stage when 
anger is just a bubble, and there finally 
comes a stage when the person is anger- 
itself. There is not much use calling the 
fire engines when the whole, house is ablaze! 

Constant vigilance is therefore needed. 
As the fire engine and fire-fighters of a 
city are kept in perpetual readiness, we 
must keep powerful good thoughts in con¬ 
stant readiness, so that at a moment’s notice 
we can blast the wrong thoughts. 

This means that the mind has to be very 
carefully watched. A heedless man will 
soon be senseless. He cannot have peace 
of mind. Further, the blemishes of the 
mind, which cause peacelessness, can never 
be removed in a day. They are not surface 
blemishes only, but deeply ingrained habits: 
bad habits can be eradicated only by 

powerful, persistent self-application to build¬ 
ing good habits. 

Yet though our faults be many, and we 
feel discouragement, still, given the deter¬ 
mination, we have no reason for despair. In 
fact there is great heroism in accepting this 
challenge of our own lower nature. As the 
Buddha said to Simha, the general-in-chief 
of the Sakyas, ‘Great is a successful general 
O Simha, but he who has conquered self 
is the greater victor.’ 

To think of removing the impurities of 
our mind one by one, may appear in the 
initial stage to be a staggering task. How 
long will we then take to get peace of mind? 
—we wonder in despair. 

But we have nob necessarily to remove 
all our faults and impurities one by one, in 
order to gain peace of mind. In that case 
we may very wall expect only the peace of 
the grave. But who is looking for that 
peace? We are seeking a peace which will be 
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with us every day and everywhere, even 
while we live in full vigour. 

So, if we can find out the root cause of 
■all our faults, weaknesses and impurities— 
even of our thirst for life—, and attack that 
root, then our task will become much 
simpler. Is there any such root to find? 

Yes there is. Patafijali points out that all 
these imperfections are rooted in asmitd, 
egoism. What is this egoism? Patafijali 
explains it thus: 

‘Egoism is the identification of the seer 

with the instrument of seeing.’ 2 

Who is the seer and what are the instru¬ 
ments of ‘seeing’? 

According to Vedanta, man is, as we have 
already outlined, essentially the pure spirit, 
infinilei and immortal. This self of man, 
known as Atman, is really the seer, the 
percciver. The mind, the intellect, and the 
sense organs are its instruments of percep¬ 
tion. The feeling of egoism ‘arises’ when 
the self, the pure spirit, someohw gets identi¬ 
fied with the instruments of perception. 
We must know for certain that if we identify 
ourselves with our organs of perception in* 
eluding the mind we cannot have peace of 
mind. If we think we are our mind, we 
can never find peace of mind. 

Therefore constant discrimination between 
the seer and the instruments of perception, 
and avoidance of all involvement of the seer, 
is here the way of destroying the root cause 
of our peacelessness. We must impress on 
ourselves this fact, that the mind and the 
senses afe separate from the true Self, even 
as pictures projected on a screen are separate 
from the screen. Otherwise when a house 
is on fire in a movie, the movie-house itself 
would catch fire. As a matter of fact, so 
complete is our identification with the mind 


Wat we do seem to bum when our mind 
la on fire. 

Still this need not at all be so. Nothing 
in the universe can affect the pure spirit, 
which is the core of man. It is only when 
through egoism we again and again iden¬ 
tify ourselves with the instruments of see¬ 
ing, that we feel pleasure and pain-—and 
this prevents our inner peace. True detach¬ 
ment, as Patafijali teaches, can be develop¬ 
ed only when we are established is the con¬ 
viction that all the instruments of percep¬ 
tion, including the mind, are separate from 
our true Self. 

Again, it is not enough merely to know 
that the mind is separate from the true Self. 
The mind has also to be tamed. Its vaga¬ 
ries have to be controlled with great firm¬ 
ness. 

How do we tame the mind and control 
its vagaries? 

Swami Brahmananda, one of the direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, and a great 
spiriutal teacher says: 

‘Unless you meditate, the mind cannot 
be controlled, and unless the mind is 
controlled, you cannot meditate. But if 
you think, “First let me control the mind 
and then 1 shall meditate”, you will 
never enter the path of spiritual life. 
You must do both at the same time— 
steady the mind and meditate.’ 3 
In the controlled mind alone there can be 
peace. Without practising meditation, the 
mind cannot be controlled. Therefore, those 
who seek peace of mind must practise 
meditation. 

One of the ways of controlling the vaga¬ 
ries of the mind, which many may practise 
before beginning meditation, is to sit quiet 
for some time and watch the movements 
(Continued on page 388) 

3 Swami Prabhavananda : The Eternal Com¬ 
panion (Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras-600004, 
1945), p. 229. 


2 Yoga-sutras, ii. 6. 
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YUDHISTHIRA—THE PATH OF DHARMA 


Alter t£ie bloody eighteen days of the 
Kurukisetra—which left all except three of 
the warriors among the Kaurava’s huge 
army, dead, along with all of Krsna’s anriy 
and all but a handful of the Pandavas—.the 
five brothers with Sif Krsna performed the 
cremation-ceremonies for that host of the 
dead, in the presence of the 'bereaved 
mothers and relatives from both sides. That 
mournful task ended, they turned to mak¬ 
ing provision for these helpless women and 
children. Then, seeking solace and purifi¬ 
cation, they camped on the banks of the 
holy Ganga for a month. 

Still, Yudhisthira especially continued to 
be oppressed with anguish at the memory 
of the horrors for which he and his brothers 
seamed responsible, and his mind returned 
to his oft-cherished thoughts of renuncia¬ 
tion and the forest-life. But his brothers, 
friends, and advisers without exception 
urged on him his kingly responsibilities. 
Arjuna, among many, recounted glowingly 
what Yudhisthira had already achieved, and 
pointed out the folly of pseudo-renunciation 
in one whose nature was kingly. Bhlma, 
typically, was very blunt: 

I find you have lost your wisdom and 
talk like an unfortunate brahmana. If you 
had disliked the kingly duties and wanted 
■> live idly in the forest, why then did you 


kill so many Kaurava warriors in this battle? 
Followers of the ksattriya-dharma (duties 
of the warrior caste) do not show even to 
friends, forgiveness, compassion, or non¬ 
violence. Had we known that you cherish¬ 
ed such ideas, we would never have taken 
up weapons or killed anyone: our whole 
lives we would have spent in begging! Nor 
would all those kings have joined us. One 
who wishes to gain a kingdom should lay 
low all who oppose him; accordingly we have 
acted and gained the kingdom. Now you 
should .enjoy that kingdom according to 
dharmic conventions. One who digs a well 
for water but comes out after merely smear¬ 
ing his body with mud, and not drinking, 
...like him is our situation ! You are our 
eldest brother and we are bound to follow 
your lead ; if you go to the forest we shall 
also follow; but then we shall certainly be¬ 
come the butt of ridicule for all. And why 
not? For though so strong and so successful, 
yet wandering from the proper path we shall 
have followed in the wake of an unmanly 
man! 

Still Yudhisthira continued silent, uncon¬ 
vinced as ever. Thereupon Nakula, the 
fourth Pandava brother, very pious and gene¬ 
rally reticent, cogently appealed: 

Even today, in sacrificial grounds, one 
finds the remnants of those altars built by 
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the devas (gods) on which to light holy 
fires and pour oblations in sacrifice. Thus 
even those great ones had to resort to fruit¬ 
ful activity, in accord with Vedic rules, for 
attaining godhead. Again, the pittf (ances¬ 
tors who have gone to heaven) are protect¬ 
ing us their children by sending rains (etc.) 
in proper time and are even now perform¬ 
ing such actions according to Vedic injunc¬ 
tions. Atheists indeed are those who dis¬ 
card the Vedic rules and regulations. In 
this world, he who earns money righteously 
and spends it for prescribed sacrificial pur¬ 
poses (without any special enjoyment for 
himself) is known as a sattvika sannyasin (a 
monk, desireless and without insignia)... 
But he who, indifferent to the enjoyments 
of the householder’s life, wanders forth 
into the woods desiring liberation and gives 
up his body in that attempt, is called a 
tamasika sannyasin. Learned men say that 
the householder’s stage alone is equal to all 
the other three stages put together. Virtu¬ 
ous householders have to practise ajl the 
ethical and moral disciplines of a recluse 
(patience, truthfulness, purity, guilelessness, 
self-sacrifice etc.) and also serve the devas, 
guests, and ptirs. [A king, further, has 
withal to protect and nourish his subjects.] 
Thus the three vargas (ends of life, i.e., 
virtue, wealth, and enjoyment) are attain¬ 
able in this life whereas the ascetics attain 
only the fourth (liberation); O King, after 
acquiring all these powers and wealth, you 
are spuming their proper use in sacrifices 
(and for the welfare of your people) and 
talking like an atheist. And for the king’s 
wrong judgement, the innocent subjects also 
will suffer. 

Still Yudhisthira replied not a word. So 
his youngest brother Sahadeva brought 
out the most compelling philosophical 
points of all: 

You know there are the two kinds of 
‘my-ness’—both of which" mean bondage 


and death—.the internal and the external. 
To give up the external my-ness (attach¬ 
ments) while keeping the internal, is a mise¬ 
rable kind of hypocrisy; the 'merit’ and 
happiness which accrue from that, we wish 
only for our enemies 1 For our friends we 
wish the renouncing of inner my-ness so far 
as possible, and the resulting virtues and en¬ 
joyments (which come of themselves). My- 
ness is like death, and non-my-ness is like 
the eternal Brahman. Both these have taken 
their abode in every soul and are impelling 
it to activity, samsara. There is indeed no 
end to this sarhsara (relative existence) 
without realizing the Atman. Until one 
does that, any decision to go here or go 
there will be fallible. In such case, the 
wise man will follow the path (externally, 
that is) laid down by the good people. But 
still, you are my father, brother, protector, 
preceptor : therefore do not be angry at 
this lamentation of mine, made with all 
sincerity and devotion. 

Yet despite such appealing and practical 
exhortations, Yudhisthira remained gloom¬ 
ily silent. So at last DraupadI, the lung¬ 
suffering wife and mother who had lost all 
her sons in the frightful war, spoke lovingly: 

Like the cataka -bird (a mythical bird 
which drinks only the water falling from 
clouds) crying for water, your brothers have 
been appealing to you, yet you answer not 
a word? Now it is your duty to cheer them 
by using reasonable words. When we all 
were suffering in the forest, from cold, 
wind, or burning sun, you promised that 
when Duryodhana would be killed and the 
kingdom obtained, you would perform 
great sacrifices—and that then the memory 
of those forest-miseries would itself become 
sweet. Why then now this sad silence and 
unbecoming stance which only add to our 
misery? Our mother KuntX assured me that 
you brothers would make me supremely 
happy by conquering enemies and acquir- 
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mg a kingdom but now it seems her pro¬ 
phetic words are being nullified by your 
actions. Hear well these words of mine. 

But Yudhisthira remaining still unmoved, 
Arjuna and then Bhlma renewed their ap¬ 
peals, sweet or harsh; and at length 
Yudhisthira spoke, addressing Bhlma in 
particular: 

Under the influence of delusion, peace¬ 
less, drunk, full of passion, hatred, and ego 
—in such a state you desire to enjoy the 
kingdom! Please give these up, cultivate 
patience, and be happy. Even if a king 
rule over the whole world, he still has only 
one stomach. Why then do you make so 
much fuss about the number and variety of 
enjoyments we now possess? Try for one 
day, for one month, even one whole life¬ 
time: you can never fulfil all your desires. 
If fuel is thrown onto a fire, its flames only 
increase; but if fuel is withdrawn, then only 
will it die down. Similarly you should try 
to calm the fires within yourself. Conquer 
your own belly (physical appetites) and all 
the world will be conquered. Instead, you 
are highly praising the life of those wholly 
devoted to wealth and desires, while you 
disparage those who devote themselves to 
austerities forgetting body and enjoyments 
—those who alone can attain the highest 
goal. The acquiring and protecting of king¬ 
doms necessitates mixing up dharma and 
adharma hopelessly. Therefore, give up all 
such thoughts and rid yourself of a great 
burden. 

Consider the proud tiger, who for his one 
stomach collects food in plenty—only to 
have it largely consumed by the many 
smaller animals who hang about him. Like¬ 
wise a king, out of greed, acquires so many 
things—to be enjoyed at their ease by flat¬ 
terers and parasites! See what a wonder: 
even after seeing this again and again, how 

■ few kings are able to renounce! Only those 
who have lived the forest-life can ever con- 

■ quer hell and destroy the fear of death: the 


king who rules even the whole earth cannot 
be called successful, but only he who sees 
with an equal eye both mud and-money. 
For instance. King Janaka, having taken to 
the path of liberation and destroyed his 
mine-ness, said, ‘I have immeasurable 
wealth, but / have none ! If my capital city 
Mithila bums, nothing that is mine bums.' 
Those who have climbed the highest pinna¬ 
cle of Knowledge do not grieve for transient 
things. 

Arjuna, though greatly pained, for him¬ 
self as well as Bhlma, by these penetrating 
words of his brother, still rejoined soberly 
and forcefully: 

You point out Janaka, O King, but hear 
now what happened to him also. When he, 
renouncing kingdom, wealth and family, 
took to living on alms in a spirit ot utter 
dispassion, his queen sought him out in 
his solitude and sharply pointed out what 
he was actually doing, though giving up 
so much, yet he could not give up his need 
for alms of parched corn; he had lelt his 
mother sonless and wife husbanaless; and 
whereas thousands had previously been liv¬ 
ing on his charity, now he was begging Iroin 
them! This begging business, she said, 
could have no end: though one gave up 
kingdom and every luxury, still so long as 
any desire remained, one would grasp 
after even a few fried barley-corns—which 
after all was no less a bondage than the 
hankering after a kingdom. See thus how 
even the kingly s$ge Janaka, who is describ¬ 
ed as supremely wise, had fallen into delu¬ 
sion! Therefore it seems that delusion can 
overpower anyone and everyone. So, you 
please also shake off your present delusion. 

But Yudhisthira was not at all shaken, 
and rejoined: 

1 am well versed in the dharma4astra l 

i Books, most notably Manu's dealing with 
law-codes and day-to-day duties of individuals, 
their social responsibility in life, etc. 
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and Vedas. In the Vedas, both perform¬ 
ance and renunciation of action are variously 
prescribed. But consider well: all scrip¬ 
tures are complex. To be sure, I know the 
conclusions to be drawn by reasoning. You 
on the other hand, as a heroic warrior are 
well versed in use of all weapons, but 
hardly in understanding the import of the 
iastras (holy scriptures). If you really knew 
their hidden meaning and the final conclu¬ 
sions about dharma, you would not have 
advised me as you just did. In all activities 
of worldly life and valorous warfare, you 
are unsurpassed in the three worlds. You 
may well advise on even the most subtle 
points of the military arts. But concerning 
the questions I was discussing, you have no 
business to doubt. You see, you have never 
served the wise (‘old-in-wisdom’) who know 
the essence of scriptures both in detail and 
in sum. Thus you have never had the 
chance to hear their expositions of these 
matters. Men of the highest intelligence 
have firmly declared that among these 
three—austerities, renunciation, and brahma - 
jhana, (knowledge of Brahman)—renuncia¬ 
tion is superior to austerity and brahma- 
jnana superior to either. But, disregarding 
even the least of these, you have come to 
the conclusion that nothing is superior to 
wealth: that wealth, indeed, is necessary to 
all other dharmas ! I can never agree to 
this. Just see: those devoted to scriptural 
study and virtue—what to speak of great 
sages—through their austerities attain the 
eternal lokas (worlds); those forest-dwellers 
who devote themselves to holy studies also 
attain heaven; the Aryas (persons of noble 
character) who have given up desires, rid¬ 
ding themselves of darkness (of ignorance) 
follow the Northern Path to those celestial 
worlds of those devoted to dispassion and 
renunciation. Those, again, who only prac¬ 
tise scriptural actions, follow after death the 
Southern Path from which they must return 
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to rebirth. But the goal attained by the 
Yogis (seekers of liberation) is described 
only with greatest difficulty (because it is 
supersensuous and infinite]. Therefore re¬ 
nunciation (leading to brahma-jhdna) is the 
highest and desirable path. Dear brother, 
knowing of these higher paths, why keep 
praising worldly wealth which is beset with 
miseries? Even those wise men devoted 
only to charily and sacrifice come also to 
see that wealth is only misery. 

But Aijuna, fully convinced as he was- 
with the memory of Srf Krsna’s immortal 
words of the Gita only a few weeks before 
—of the supreme value for them of the 
ksattriya's dharma, exhorted: 

According to the dharma of a ksattriya, 
you have killed your enemies and earned 
the kingdom—the highest achievement of a 
ksattriya. So why are you grieving? To 
die in battle is the prescribed duty for a 
ksattriya just as austerity and renunciation 
are for a brahmana. The dharma of a 
ksattriya is based on weapons and is very 
terrible. Sannydsa, begging, austerity, and 
Jiving on the earnings of others are very 
reprehensible for a ksattriya. You are a 
knower of all paths of dharma, you arc 
devoted to dharma, and you know the con¬ 
sequences of each dharma. Therefore, cease 
this futile heart-burning and turn to the 
kingly duties, and then to the yajhas (sacri¬ 
fices)—-with giving of gifts to brahmanas 
and to the poor. 

But, as Yudhisthira again kept silence, 
the great sage Vyasa, having seen and 
heard all this, became greatly concerned 
about the calamity threatened by Yudhi- 
strra’s resolve, and spoke thus : 

O King, all that Arjuna has said is justi¬ 
fied. The highest dharma can be achieved 
in the householder’s stage of life, say the 
scriptures. Consider: even the gods, as well 
as our ancestors and all guests, are support¬ 
ed by the householder; and servants, domes- 
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tic animats and?birds are protected by him. 
Nattnially his dftties are greatly demanding: 
thus ordinary men with uncontrolled senses 
cannot fulfil them. Already you have per¬ 
formed ample austerities and gained enough 
knowledge of the Vedas. So now it is your 
evident duty to take up the burden of your 
ancestral kingdom. Austerity, sacrifices, for¬ 
giveness, contentment, begging, meditation, 
solitude, sense-control, and attaining Know¬ 
ledge (etc.) are duties for a brahmana. But 
more specially for the ksattriya kings are 
heroism, righteous striving for wealth, ad¬ 
ministration of justice, sternness, protection 
of subjects, austerities (relevant to one’s 
vocation in life) and knowledge of the Vedas. 
But foremost among these is administering 
justice. About this, hear a story. 

‘Once two brothers, Saiikha and Likhita, 
were doing severe tapasya (austerity) in ad¬ 
joining hermitages on the bank of the river 
Bahuda. One day the younger (Likhita) 
without permission ate some fruits from the 
elder’s Ashrama. Having noticed this, the 
latter told him, “Since you have actually 
stolen these, you should go to the king and 
beg for punishment” The king, Sudyumna, 
however was embarrassed at the sage’s re¬ 
quest and of course declined to punish him: 
“Revered sir,” he said, “as a king is supposed 
to punish, he is also allowed to forgive. 
You are devoted to holy vows and a man 
of pure actions: thus I now forgive you.” 
Still the sage would ask no other boon than 
the punishment; and at last the king reluc¬ 
tantly ordered the sage’s hands to be cut 
off. Ip such a plight he returned to Sankha 
and asked his forgiveness. The latter at 
once said: “Dear brother, I was not at all 
angry with you; only inasmuch as you had 


broken your vows ot a. reohise by taking 
something without permission, I wanted to 
have you purified by the king’s decision. 
Now you please go to the river and perform 
tarparuP to gods, your ancestors in heaven, 
and r?is (sages). And never repeat such an 
action.” Accordingly the brother acted; and 
wonderfully, as he was about to start the 
tarpana his hands reappeared! Joyfully he 
returned, showed his hands to Sankha, who 
said, “Don’t have any doubts: this has 
happened because of the power of my aus¬ 
terity.” Thereupon Likhita asked his 
brother. “If you have such powers, why did 
you send me to the king instead of purify¬ 
ing me yourself?” The elder replied: 
“Dear brother, to give punishment is not in 
my jurisdiction: that is why I sent you to 
the king. Now, by this punishment, both 
you and the king have become purified, 
and have achieved the world of your ances¬ 
tors as well.”’ 

‘O King’, added Vyasa, ‘by such acts o f 
righteous judgment (although perhaps harsh) 
that king achieved the highest good, like 
unto the Prajapati (Lord of creation) Daksa. 
Thus for you, as a ksattriya, the protection 
of your people and administering of justice 
is your foremost duty—not shaving of the 
head (taking monastic vows). You there¬ 
fore must shake off grief and heed the words 
of Aijuna which conduce to the welfare 
of all’. 

(To be concluded) 


2 A ceremony in which a libation of water is 
made to dead relatives-r-and which obviously 
required use of hands. Hence tile prompt 
obedience of Likhita indicates his implicit trust 
in his brother’s words. 




THE CHRISTIAN MONASTIC CONCEPT OF ‘MEDITATION’ 


Christians believe in one God, the Crea¬ 
tor of the universe, who is eternal and infi¬ 
nite. At the same time, they believe in the 
triune God, that is, one God composed of 
three persons, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit who unifies the two; they are 
different from one another, but not sepa¬ 
rate; they are one, but not identical. Philo¬ 
sophically speaking, in this conception of 
God, unity and diversity are no longer con¬ 
flicting ideas. 

This God has created man in hist own 
likeness: as a being as mysterious as he 
himself; a being incomplete in himself, 
who, paradoxically, when left to himself is 
not ‘himself’ any more, and loses the mean¬ 
ing and fulfilment of his existence. 

God has implanted in the deepest ground 
of every man’s soul the seed of his divinity. 
It enables man, and makes him desire, to 
live in intimate communion with God; more 
so, to live in a mysterious, complete unity 
with him and thus to gain eternal peace 
and happiness. 

Strangely, one tendency of the human 
heart is to rid itself from this desire for 
God, and be autonomous. This is what 
Christians call sin. Man has, from the 
beginning of time, stubbornly tried to iso¬ 
late himself from God, has believed in his 
self-sufficiency, and in his ability to lead a 
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happy life by his own efforts only, by means 
of exterior and worldly things, without, or 
even against, God. This selfish attitude is 
the cause of all lack of love, of aU wars, of 
all misery in the world. Yet, sin has actu¬ 
ally destroyed the divine seed in man—it 
still is, and remains intact in the deepest 
ground of the human soul—, but sii has 
covered the divine seed so much that, by 
his own efforts, man cannot find access 
to it. 

It remains, for the Christian believer, an 
inexplicable mystery, why this sin of apos¬ 
tasy from God occurred even at the very 
beginning of man’s history. And his deli¬ 
verance from this state of sin, too, happened 
in a mysterious way: God chose not to 
nulUfy this sin by a simple act of forgiving, 
but he himself entered the world as Jesus 
Christ to partake in the misery of man into 
which he had fallen on account of his iso¬ 
lation from God. Jesus Christ lived among 
us, as man, in complete obedience to God 
the Father and in selfless service to his 
fellow-men. He is called the Light which 
entered the darkness of the world. But the 
darkness did not understand him: He died 
on the cross as a victim of human blind¬ 
ness and wickedness; crucifixion was the 
method of execution which the political 
rulers used in the Israel of that time. Yet, 
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Jesus did not remain dead, but was brought 
back to life again because of his unreserved 
obedience to the Father. 

A well-known poetic passage from 
St. Paul primarily describes, Jesus Christ’s 
act of sacrifice; but we may also regard it 
as the basic model of what a Christian 
means by ‘meditation’. It reads as follows: 

Be of the same mind, as had Jesus 
Christ: 

He was God, 

but dispensed of his Godhood, 

and made himself low, 

and took upon him the service of a 

slave, 

and was made in the likeness of men. 

And living the life of a man, 

he humbled himself, 

and became obedient unto death, 

even unto the death of the cross. 

Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 

him, 

and given him a name which is above 
every name: 

That at the name of Jesus 

every knee should bow, 

of things in heaven, and things on earth, 

and things under the earth; and that 

every tongue should confess 

that Jesus Christ is Lord, 

to the glory of God, the Father. 1 

So, ‘meditation’ for a Christian is bound 
to mean to ‘be of the same mind, as had 
Jesus Christ’. It presupposes an intimate 
acquaintance with, Jesus Christ, with his 
life and his teaching, as the holy scripture 
and the tradition of the church have pre¬ 
sented them. His followers are called upon 
to become one with his life and teaching. 

Even more, meditation also means ‘to 
live in Jesus Christ’. This short formula is 
very significant. Jesus Christ is, for a 
Christian, not merely a historical figure: a 
moral example of the past After -resurrec¬ 
tion, Christ has entered into a new state of 
existence, in which he is mysteriously ‘pre¬ 
sent 1 to those who have left their sinful 
ways and have begun to follow him. The 

1 Epistle to the Philippians, Chap. % vs. 5—11. 


spirit of God the Father is transmitted to 
those aspirants through Christ, and God the 
Father gives guidance and spiritual strength 
to them* . 

A symbolical act, the baptism, marks the 
beginning of a Christian existence. The 
candidate is immersed in water which signi¬ 
fies the dying with Christ and then raised 
from water, signifying his resurrection with 
Christ After baptism, a true Christian no 
longer lives ‘in himself, but ‘in Jesus 
Christ’. Christ is from now on his actual, 
new life. Baptism was his initiation into 
the new life ‘in Christ’. And the rest oE 
his life, and thus his meditations too, should 
be spent in bringing out this) new reality 
which is the gift of baptism. His illusionary, 
self-centred, and death-doomed ego must 
yield to the true, selfless and eternal Ego 
which the life of Jesus Christ will help him 
to assimilate. According to Christian under¬ 
standing, meditation does not mean to reach 
another plane of existence, but simply to 
make room, more and more, for a reality 
which; is actually already his own. And 
thus, meditation, in the Christian under¬ 
standing, is not to begin and complete a 
certain text, but essentially it is to listen 
to the Spirit of God which dwells in every 
human being, to listen more and more 
intently, and to understand It ever more 
clearly, and to allow Its rhythm to pervade 
one’s entire being. 

The verses of the hymn just quoted des¬ 
cribe the Path Jesus Christ has chosen as 
the exact counter-path to the ways of the 
world which lead to sin and to a mere 
ephemeral existence. Naturally then, 
Christ’s Path is the Path of Christian medi¬ 
tation: not to hold fast to one's unreal life 
of the senses, but to ‘let oneself go’, in obe¬ 
dience to God, ‘unto death’, in an ecstasy of 
surrender and total renunciation of self. 
This unconditional death with Jesus Christ 
—spiritual and intellectual, and (as for 
example in times of persecution) also physi- 
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cal—, can not throw man into eternal 
nothingness; but this death makes room for 
God to act in man, to fill man with his 
divine Life which actually constitutes his 
real, true, and eternal life. This mystical 
death enables man to discover his unity 
with the triune God (unity, though not 
identity with God). 

It was necessary for the sake of our topic 
to sketch these basic concepts of Christianity, 
however inadequately. But it ought to have 
become clear how vitally important for the 
study and practice of Christian meditation, 
is the God-man Jesus Christ. 

As to its formal aspects of meditation, 
Christianity has, in contrast to the Eastern 
religions, not developed any well-defined 
and detailed technique of meditation. The 
Bible and the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ do not refer to any such technique. 
Emphasis is given on developing the entire 
personality in such a way that it will reflect 
the life and teaching of Christ as clearly as 
possible. From the beginning of Christi¬ 
anity, two schools of thought have evolv¬ 
ed: The one maintains that the goal of 
Christian asceticism is a life of perfect love 
to God and to man; whereas the other holds 
that the goal is direct experience, and 
knowledge of God as Jesus Christ, and 
union with him. The two, knowledge and 
love, are, however, not opposed to each 
other, but complement and farther each, 
other. Depending on the spiritual tempera¬ 
ment of each aspirant he may choose which 
is more suitable for him. Yet, in the final 
analysis, spiritual perfection does *not depend 
on the degree of knowledge, but on the 
degree of love one has achieved. The pur¬ 
suit of these two paths has led to richly 
varied modes of living, particularly within 
the monastic life. Those monastic orders 
which emphasize social and educational 
activities have, in the last centuries, by far 
outnumbered the orders which make prayer, 
meditation, and asceticism the centre of 


their lives. In these so-called ‘contempla¬ 
tive’ orders even, spirituality has, by and 
large, degenerated to the mentality which 
may be expressed in this one sentence, ‘Let 
us lead an ascetic life here and perform 
good deeds, and expect the vision of God 
after death.’ Only the last few decades have 
brought about a reappraisal of our own rich 
spiritual heritage, especially of our monastic 
heritage. This awakening has in no small 
measure been inspired by our confrontation 
with the spiritual teachings of the Eastern 
religions, which emphasize the element of 
contemplative experience more strongly 
than our own tradition does. It ought to 
be mentioned, however, that the ‘normal’, 
‘average* Christian is not nearly enough 
conscious of the contemplative tradition of 
his own culture, not to speak of those of 
other cultures. Clearly, the churches must 
urgently dispel this ignorance. Many reli¬ 
gious seekers in the West have begun to 
practise meditation according to Eastern 
methods, though, unfortunately, they have 
not always been fully perceptive about them. 
Christianity is, as a matter of principle, 
open to these methods of meditation pro¬ 
vided, of! course, they do indeed lead to 
self-surrender and liberation from self; or, 
at the primary stage, at least liberate men 
from the present-day hectic way of life, so 
that the spiritual life may take root. 

The method of ‘meditation’ follwed by 
early Christian monasticism, as well as by 
the more contemplative among our contem¬ 
porary monks (wherever spiritual renewal 
has been inspired by the traditional wisdom 
of Christianity), is a life of strict physical 
and mental asceticism. It is a life of soli¬ 
tude and silence. Concentrated spiritual 
reading, memorizing and reciting or sing¬ 
ing holy texts and prayers occupy a pro¬ 
minent place in the life of the monks. For 
long centuries, ‘meditation’ has meant ‘to 
murmur holy texts in a contemplative atti¬ 
tude*. Doing so, the monk tries to penetrate 
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into his own nothingness, and at the bottom 
of this nothingness he perceives his own 
.divine essence,, which once perceived and 
understood, will .unfold and bear fruit In 
his life: the fruits of love, of purity, and 
spiritual joy. During the first centuries and 
down through the Middle Ages, Christian 
monasticism was strongly attracted by the 
eremitical life. In the last few centuries, 
however, community-life has almost comple¬ 
tely replaced it. Community-life, too, is a 
‘method’ to practise self-surrender by obe¬ 
dience to the superior, and by service to the 
brothers of the community. The last few 
decades, however, have witnessed a renewal 
of the eremitical life, though still it is not 
more than a small and hesitant beginning. 
The main interest of the Christian churches 
of today is to combine the contemplative 
life with the active life of service to the 
world. 

Since its beginning, Christian asceticism 
knew short prayers which, accompanied by 
a particular technique of breathing, were 
repeated again and again as is done with 
Hindu montras. They were designed to faci- 
liate man’s withdrawal from the ‘brain’, that 
is. from discursive and objectifying thinking 


which erects barriers between man and Ood 
and bteween mah and fellow-man; they 
were meant to fix man’s inner activity in 
the ‘heart*, where union with God and with 
fellow-man takes place. Modem Western 
man’s thinking and feeling are so deeply 
influenced by his scientific and technologi¬ 
cal civilization, that he finds withdrawal 
from mental activities into the heart a 
tremendously hard task. As a result, many 
of the forms of ‘meditation’ nowadays 
offered to Western people—meditation on 
images, or on short texts, meditation in con¬ 
nection with lectures or theological dis¬ 
courses—do not reach beyond the discursive- 
intellectual or the emotional-affective levels. 
Due to this shortcoming, a contact with the 
rich Eastern traditions is all the more neces¬ 
sary and welcome. Theologically, the 
Christian point of departure for meditative 
experience may be incommensurable with 
that of other religions. Yet, the practical 
execution as well as the heights of medita¬ 
tive experience may well be very similar to 
or identical with the practice and the ex¬ 
perience of many other religions. So far 
there are only few comparative studies on 
this subject 


(Continued 

of the mind, knowing that one is really 
separate from the thought waves. But as 
soon as a wrong thought arises, one has to 
say to it, and impress upon it, that one is not 
available to associate with that thought. One 
must tell it in definitive terms, ‘no consent’ 
Again, when a good thought arises, one must 
bless it. 

In this way, with great patience and care 
we have to remove the impurities of the 
mind. To the extent that we remove these 
impurities, the mind comes under our con- 
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trol: we become gradually tranquil and 
peaceful. 

The whole secret of peace of mind is in 
the control of the mind. 

To be sure, this method of working for 
gaining peace of mind, is not an easy one. 
It will require long and steady self-applica¬ 
tion, much intellection, and constant vigi- 
lence. But it is a powerful and a sure 
method. One who follows it long enough 
and hard enough will certainly attain peace 
of mind. 


(To be concluded ) 



FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA: 
SHIVANjATH SHASTRI 

Swami Prabhananda 


Although coming from a poor family and 
rural surroundings, Shivanath Bhattacharya, 
son of Haramohan Bhattacharya and Golak- 
mani Devi, rose rapidly from obscurity to 
eminence in Calcutta, the then capital of 
India. Bom on 31 January 1847, at Chan* 
garipota, Hopghly district, in the residence 
of his maternal uncle, Shivanath easily drew 
the attention of others, even as a boy. His 
maternal uncle, Dwarakanath Vidyabhushan, 
an erudite scholar and editor of the Journal 
Somprakash, exerted considerable influence 
on the growing boy. His coming to live in 
the family of Mahesh Chandra Chaudhury 
at Bhowanipur, South Calcutta, in 1862 
opened up a new horizon for him. 1 His 
dominating father married him first to one 
Prasannamayee, daughter of Nabin Chandra 
Chakravarti, and thereafter to Virajmohini, 
daughter of Abhayacharan Chakravarti. The 
second marriage took place in 1865, and it 
notably changed the course of Shivanath’s 
life. He considered this second marriage 
very unjust, especially since ' it resulted 
simply from his father’s taking a dislike to 
Nabin Chandra’s family. His conscientious 
mind constantly reproached him, and finally 
he was driven to seek shelter in God only. 
Theodore Parker’s Ten Sermons and Prayers 
helped him leam how to pray. Still, he had 
to live through a time of mental torment 
and he needed healing. He resolved to obey 
the dictates of religion and the God dwel¬ 
ling in the heart. 2 

The Brahmo Samaj movement was then 
at its zenith, among all classes of society 

1 Shivanath Shastri : Atmacarit (‘Autobio¬ 
graphy’ in Bengali). (Signet Press, Calcutta-20), 
P- 57. 

2 ibid., pp. 68-9. 


and especially the English-educated youths. 
Though naturally attracted to its pro¬ 
gramme, Shivanath was a strongly orthodox 
brahmana boy, and to explain how he came 
to join the Brahmo fold his biographers— 
as well as he himself—have suggested at 
least two factors: firstly his natural religious 
inclinations, and secondly the unfortunate 
second marriage. 3 In any case, up to 1868, 
he was associated with the Adi Brahmo 
Samaj (the original group founded by Ram- 
mohan Roy) rather than the new-formed 
Brahmo Samaj of India led by Keshab 
Chandra Sen. Soon thereafter, however, 
Vijaykrishna Goswami, Shivanath’s friend 
and classmate, prevailed upon him to join 
Keshab. So Shivanath gradually detached 
himself form the Adi Samaj and joined the 
more progressive group. And in August of 
1869, Keshab initiated Shivanath and twenty 
other educated youths into Brahmoism on 
the occasion of the consecration of the 
Brahmo Mandir (temple). This shocked 
Shivanath’s father so much that he actually 
disowned his son! All the same, Keshab’s 
dynamic influence soon transformed the 
orthodox brahmana youth into an ardent 
leader of the Brahmo movement. Justify¬ 
ing his conversion, Shivanath wrote: 

‘When we renounced Hinduism for 
Brahmoism, we did so in the firm con¬ 
viction that Brahmoism is a religion not 
only of the soul, but of the Mind, the 
Heart and the Conscience. We re- 

3 Hemlata Devi, a daughter of Shivanath and 
one of his biographers, wrote emphatically : *1 
can say definitely that had he not been married 
a second time, he would never have come under 
the influence of the Brahmo Samaj . . .Almost 
mad bcause of the terrible agonies of his heart, 
he took shelter in God .’—Sivandth Jivarii 
(Bengali), p. 104. 
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nounced a religion which not only wor¬ 
shipped a myriad of Gods and Goddesses 
and failed to satisfy the higher craving 
of the soul, but which was also a hot¬ 
bed of superstitions, social evils which 
stunted and hindered the growth of 
healthy social and religious cusotms and 
habits among our countrymen, [—this 
we renounced] for one which was 
capable of satisfying not only our spiri¬ 
tual aspirations but our purer social and 
intellectual wants too.’ 4 

On the successful completion of his 
Master’s degree course in Sanskrit, Shiva- 
nath was awarded the title of ‘Shastri* (lit., 
one versed in scriptures) in 1872. Two 
years later he joined the South Suburban 
School as its Headmaster and took up 
his residence in Bhowanipur. Soon the 
Bhowanipur branch of the Brahmo Samaj 
of India began its meetings at his residence 
and he became not only an ardent follower 
of Brahmoism but an aggressive leader, 
ready to meet any challenge for vindicating 
his rationalistic standpoint. So, by 1877, 
strong forces of dissension had polarized 
around Shivanath, Anandamohan Bose and 
a few other youth leaders, resulting a few 
years later in the second and perhaps the 
deepest schism in the Brahmo movement. 
The apparent acceptance of divine honours 
by Keshab, the mixing of male and female 
worshippers in the congregations, and the 
‘Bharat Ashrama libel’ controversy had 
already prepared the ground for this dis¬ 
sension. The new group which split off 
from Keshab’s Samaj was named the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

To appreciate Shivanath’s role in these 
evolving phases of the Brahmo movement, 
one must take note of the elements of his 
mental make-up. He observed in his diary: 

‘The nature of certain persons is con¬ 
ducive to spiritual life—they are natural- 


4 The Brahmo Public Opinion, dated 2 May 
1878, 


ly endowed with spirituality. In my 
nature my love for men prevails over 
my love for God—I am more senstive 
to morals than to spirituality. I was not 
bom with the nature of Devendranath, 
Keshabchandra, Vijaykrishna or Umesh- 
chandra Datta.’ 5 

Kind-hearted, truthful and courageous as 
Shivanath was, his learning, dutifulness, and 
patriotism further marked him among his 
fellows. Still, his natural talents were tend¬ 
ing more towards literary achievement than 
spirituality. Valuable as were his contribu¬ 
tions to Bengali literature, we must keep in 
mind the view held by no less a man than 
the patriot-orator Bipin Chandra Pal: 

‘Had he [Shivanath] devoted his heart 
and soul to develop his natural literary 
power and poetic talent he would have 
occupied a much higher place in modem 
Bengali literature and in the history of 
social life than what he has achieved 
as a Brahmo leader in his country’s reli¬ 
gious thought and life of activitv. Be¬ 
sides, what he had achieved in the 
Brahmo Samaj is in fact based on his 
oratory and literary achievements and 
not on any other extraordinary spiritual 
practices.’ 6 

Rabindranath Tagore wrote to Shivanath. 
‘You have God-gifted mastery in literature.’ 7 
However, the pushes and pulls of circum¬ 
stance around Shivanath. especially those 
associated with the internal conflicts among 
the Brahmos, did not permit a spontaneous 
and all-round manifestation of his literary 
potentialities. All the same, his relentless 
and continuous struggle from boyhood for 
rising in life, and optimistic, ceaseless search 
for new light and inspiration, built his life 
into what it eventually became. 

5 Diary (in Bengali), dated 12/9/1888, as re¬ 
produced in Alekhya, B.E. 1380, Pous-MSgh issue, 
p. 293. 

6 Quoted in Sahitya Sadhdkmala (Bengali), Pub. 
by Bangiya Sahitya Parishad), Vol. VII, p. 42. 

7 Quoted by Pramathanath Bishi, in Banglar 
Lekhak (Bengali), B.E. 1357, p. 2. 
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The mounting pressure of western secular 
institutions and the subsequent slandering of 
Hindu society by the Brahmos and the 
Christian missionaries, threw a great chal¬ 
lenge to the Hindus. But at this juncture, 
Sri Ramakrishna emerged as a mighty sup¬ 
port. Though not a scholar, he was the 
owner of the ‘book of life’; and the magne¬ 
tism resulting therefrom attracted to him¬ 
self great intellectuals and leaders of 
thought. He actually showed how the life 
divine could be lived. Religion was for him 
the very essence of man. Religion stripped 
of its theological intricacies, was held by 
him to be> the all-comprehcnsive dynamic 
force competent to solve all the basic pro¬ 
blems of life. His life and teachings injected 
fresh vigour into the veins of Hinduism. 
Again, his God-intoxication, his burning 
faith in God and man, his profound respect 
for women, his unsullied purity of character, 
and his love and respect for all faiths, en¬ 
deared him to the Brahmos and Hindus alike. 

But to return to the historically significant 
year of 1875: on 15 March of that year, Sri 
Ramakrishna first met Keshab Chandra Sen. 
The latter, whose broad heart and keen spi¬ 
ritual insight responded at once to the saint’s 
personality, announced in the Indian Mirror 
of 28 March 1875, his discovery of the great 
‘Yogi of Dakshineswar’. Naturally then, 
Keshab’s admirers and Brahmos in particu¬ 
lar began to show interest in Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Even a bit before this. Shivanath 
had heard about the Saint from one of his 
neighbours who was a teacher of the London 
Missionary Society's School. This m’an was 
married to a girl of the Dakshineswar village, 
and so used often to visit Dakshineswar. He 
told Shivanath the fascinating story of Sri- 
Ramakrishna, ‘his sayings and doings’; and 
often quoted from his illuminating teachings. 
These, clothed in simple and easily under¬ 
standable language, were profound and beau¬ 
tiful. Though Shivanath was extremely busy 
with his own responsibilities, the teachings 


of Sri Ramakrishna stirred his mind, and 
he began to feel attracted towards the Saint.* 1 
Thus the Indian Mirror announcement 
served to hasten Shivanath’s decision to 
visit the Dakshineswar temple soon. 

One day, almost certainly in April 1875, ,J 
Shivanath visited the temple of Dakshines¬ 
war accompanied by the teacher of the 
Missionary School. Sri Ramakrishna was 
then almost forty; Shivanath, only twenty- 
eight. After formal exchange of greetings, 
Shivanath and his friend took their seats. Sri 
Ramakrishna was expressively glad to see 
Shivanath. No doubt he could at once re¬ 
cognise the spiritual potentialities of the new 
arrival. The Master used to say, ‘I know 
the nature of a man by a mere look; I know 
who is good and who is bad; who is of noble 
descent and who is not; who is a man of 
knowledge and who is one of devotion; who 
will realise God and who will not . . .’ 10 
Shivanath was pleased to notice that the 
Paramahamsa (as Sri Ramakrishna had come 
to be called) was treating him as one of long 
acquaintance. Shivanath thought his 
„ teacher-friend might have already told the 
Paramahamsa about him; otherwise how 
could he treat him with such familiarity? 

Even in the first few minutes Shivanath 
became greatly impressed by the Parama¬ 
hamsa—especially by his extraordinary 
simplicity. The latter too formed a high 
estimation of Shivanath, as can be seen 
from some of his later remarks, such as: 
‘Ah ! What a devotee Shivanath is ! He 
is soaked in the love of God, like a cheese- 


8 Shivanath Shastri: Men / have Seen (Sadha- 
ran Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta-6), p. 59. 

9 Shivanath first went to Dakshineswar soon 
after the publication of the article about Sri 
Ramakrishna in the Indian Mirror. March 28, 
1875. It thus seems the visit cannot have been 
later than April 1875. 

H> Swami Saradananda : Sri Ramarkishna the 
Great Master (Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras- 
600004, 1970), p. 348. 
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cake in syrup.’ 11 f I feel very happy when 
1 see Shivanath. He always seems to be 
absorbed in the bliss of bhakti/ 1 * ‘Ah! 
Here is Shivanath! You see, you [Shiva¬ 
nath] are a devotee of God. The very 
sight of you gladdens my heart. One hemp- 
smoker feels very happy to meet another. 
Very often they embrace each other in an 
exuberance of joy.’ 13 

Shivanath was moved to hear Sri Rama- 
krishna say ‘again and again’ in his open- 
hearted, simple and childlike) manner, “1 
am so delighted to meet you; won’t you 
come to see me now and then?” 14 Sri Rama- 
krishna told him—if not in the first visit, 
at least soon thereafter—that he had 
formerly been the priest of the temple of 
Kali. Many mendicants and friars, be¬ 
longing to different sects, used to visit the 
temple. Whatever instructions they used 
to give him about spiritual (practices, he 
would follow implicitly; and the resulting 
austerities actually drove him to insanity 
for a time. Besides, he had contracted a 
disease which made him lose his conscious¬ 
ness whenever he was seized by trance. 15 


11 ‘M’ : The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Tr. by 
Swami Nikhilananda, pub. by Madras Math, 
1947), p. 88. 

12 ibid., p. 255. 

13 ibid., p. 74. 

14 Men I Have Seen, p. 60. 

15 Aimacarit, p. 128. Obviously Shivanath held 
some wrong notions about what Sri Rama¬ 
krishna might have told him. He has himself 
recorded that the Master once strongly empha¬ 
sized this ‘insanity* in order to stop his nephew 
Hriday from ‘flattering’ him before rich visitors 
[cf. Life of Sri Ramakrishna (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Almora, U.P., 1964, p. 282]. 
Later Sri Ramakrishna tried to correct Shiva- 
nath’s ideas, saying : ‘Look here, Shivanath, is 
it true that you call these [ his ecstatic states ] 
a disease and say that I become unconscious at 
that time? Ah, you people remain all right, 
although you apply your minds night and day 
to insentient things like brick, wood, earth, 
money, etc., and I, who think night and day of 
Him whose consciousness makes the whole uni- 


Though the Master’s mind had sever 
been drilled and disciplined according to 
Western methods, as had been Shivanath’s 
the latter found in Sri Ramakrishna a deep 
philosopher, a lover of God, and above all, 
a noble soul. What surprised the highly 
educated visitor was not only the lucidity 
of the spirited talks but also their deep 
mystical import In short, he was charmed 
by the sweet personality of the Master. 
Later on he was to conclude that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was ‘certainly one of the most re¬ 
markable personalities I have come across 
in life’. Further he wrote : 

‘In fact the impression left in my mind, 
by intercourse with him, was that I had 
seldom come across any other man in 
whom the hunger and thirst for spiritual 
life was so great and who had gone 
through so many privations and suffer¬ 
ings for the practice of religion. Second¬ 
ly, I was convinced that he was no longer 
a Sadhaka or a devotee under exercise, 
but was a Siddha Purusha or one who 
had attained direct vision of spiritual 
truth.’ 16 

In another place he wrote: 

One effect from these austerities was 
that Ramakrishna’s health was perma¬ 
nently undermined and he emerged from 
his wonderful religious exercises with the 
direct vision of many spiritual truths, and 
with the grand conception of Divine 
Motherhood. There was another faculty 
in him. His expositions of great spiritual 
truths, and specially of the motherhood 
of God, were very remarkable. He would 
often use the simplest and most familiar 
facts of ordinary life as parables to illus¬ 
trate these truths. Many of the parables 
he used were so apt and so simple that 
men were often left wondering and high¬ 
ly edified.’ 171 


verse conscious, become unconscious 1 Where 
have you borrowed your intellect from?’ ( Great 
Master, pp. 542-3). 

16 Men 1 Have Seen, p. 66. 

17 Shivanath Shastri : History of the Brahmo 
Samaj, Voi. II, p. 7-8. 
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Unfortunately, nothing else of note is re¬ 
corded about this important first meeting. 
Nevertheless its significance can be easily 
and clearly seen from subsequent events. 
For, though Shivanath tried hard—from 
sectarian as well as social considerations— 
to remain aloof, still he could not altogether 
resist the great attraction which the Master 
possessed for so many sincere seekers. He 
visited Sri Ramakrishna many a time, yet 
tried his best to keep himself at a safe dis¬ 
tance from the orbit of his penetrating in¬ 
fluence. Though the unfailing judgment of 
the Master had revealed the spiritual poten¬ 
tialities of Shivanath, still the latter did not 
benefit so much as he could have from the 
influence of the Master. Nonetheless Sri 
Ramakrishna’s love and compassion for 
him knew no bounds. As Swami Sarada- 
nanda well summarizes: 

‘Seeing the love of truth, the disposition 
to renunciation and thirst for spirituality 
and other good qualities of the members 
of the Brahmo Samaj . . ., the Master 
tried to help them forward on their own 
chosen path of religion ... It did not 
take him long to understand that, under 
the influence of Western education, they 
were being carried far away from the reli¬ 
gious ideal of the nation and were regard¬ 
ing social reform as the acme of their 
practice of religion. He, therefore, tried 
to make them accept the realization of 
God as the ideal of their lives even if 
their Society failed to follow them to 
that extent.’ 18 

Naturally then, for some time Shivanath 
.showed ambivalence in his attitude towards 
Sri Ramakrishna. Finally, following the 
secession of Vijaykrishna Goswami from the 
Brahmo Samaj in order to devote himself 
wholly to spiritual practices, Shivanath en¬ 
tirely stopped visiting the Master, thinking 
that the latter’s ideas were partly if not 
fully responsible for the sharp turn in the 

18 Great Master, pp. 686-7. 


course of Vijay’s life. In fact Shivanath— 
now the leader of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj—openly confessed, if I go there [to 
Sri Ramakrishna] frequently, all the others 
of the Brahmo Samaj will do so in imitation 
of me and, as a result, the Samaj will 
collapse.’ Yet try as hard as he might to 
dispel the Saint’s influence, he could not 
help being seized by occasional self-reproach 
and lamentation, which became frequent in 
his later life. No wonder we find him ad¬ 
mitting several times, it is true that the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj has failed to im¬ 
plant well spiritual ideas in our country¬ 
men.’ 18 Again : ‘I failed to comprehend 
the seriousness involved in establishing the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj as a measure 
of protest against Brahmananda Keshab 
Chandra. I have failed to devote myself to 
spiritual practices as much as I should have 
done.’ 20 

Still, although Shivanath thus failed to 
admire and accept Sri Ramakrishna as 
much' as he might have done under other 
circumstances, the latter’s benign influence 
on him was in many ways evident. Indelible 
as it was, it worked on his heart slowly and 
silently but steadily. As he himself once 
put it: ‘My acquaintance with him, though 
short, was fruitful by strengthening many 
a spiritual thought in me. I owe him a debt 
of gratitude for the sincere affection he bore 
me.* 21 His biographer writes: ‘True it is 
that the deep attachment Shivanath had 
then developed towards Ramakrishna left 
its permanent impress on Shivanath. He 
acquired the concept of the universality of 
religion specially from Ramakrishna.’ 22 A 
still more striking statement to this effect is 
recorded in Shivanath’s autobiography: 

*• Diary. 12/9/1888—in Alekhya, Vol. IV, 
No. 4. p. 292. 

2 ODiary. dated 9/1/1915 ( Alekhya . Vol. IV, No. 
3. p. 179). 

2! Men l -have Seen, p. 77. 

28 Sivanath Jivani, p. 146. 
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‘Contact with Sri Ramakrishna brought 
home the truth that religion is one, various 
are its manifestations. Such catholicity and 
universality in religious ideas were widely 
interspersed in his teachings .... In the 
company of Ramakrishna I have con¬ 
vincingly realized the universality of reli¬ 
gion.’ 23 Similarly the concept ctf Divsee 
Motherhood, so dear to Sri Ramakrishna, 
influenced Shivanath no less than many 
others Brahmo leaders. Many will be sur¬ 
prised to learn from his authentic biography 
that Shivanath used to recite every morning 
a Sanskrit hymn to Gurus, composed by 
himself, in which occur the lines: 

‘Ramakrishna who was perfected in the 
worship of Sakti and endued with the 
attitude of Divine Motherhood .... These 
men and women are all my Gurus. By 
thinking of them, remembering them, 1 
derive great strength in religious practice.’ 24 

Shivanath considered that Brahmoism as 

23 Atmacarit, p. 128.. 

24 TTRfWT: srfaifiret m^RTRRRNR: I 

■•* ••• ••• 

qit Jr 9?*: rr ntfinr: wism ST i 
wfa; srifara* n 

Sivandth fivam, p. 289. 


represented by the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
was a God-sent religious dispensation 25 mid 
that it was the religion of the age. 28 Also 
he took on himself the leadership of the 
Brahmo movement as a divine command. 
But his regrets in later years over his short¬ 
comings, were many and deep. In 1903 he 
confessed that die spiritual condition of the 
Brahmo Samaj was low and that his own 
condition was worse still. 27 On the comple¬ 
tion of his 68th year, he admitted that he 
had neglected his search for depth in spiri¬ 
tual life, that he had dedicated himself to 
preaching Brahmoism at the cost of pro¬ 
gress in his own religious life, and that his 
reliance on and faith in God had loosened. 2 ** 
Could any serious student of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna or of Shivanath’s life miss seeing 
herein the permeating and abiding influence 
of the Master, who advocated religion as 
being and becoming'? Surely Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and his teachings continued to in 
spire Shivanath till his death on 30-9-1919. 

25 Prafulla Kumar Das: Sivandth Shastrir 
Aprakasita Vakirta O Smaraklipi (Bengali) 
(Pharma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1975), 
p. 85. 

28 ibid., p. 73. 

27 ibid., p. 3. 

28 ibid., pp. 5-6. 


SERMONETTES AT ST. MORITZ—XIV 

Swam? Yatiswarananda 


It is important to make our thoughts, 
speech, and action one. We should be 
true to ourselves. But that does not mean 
we should go about telling every one about 
our mistakes. Do not tell people about 
your weakness. That weakens you as well 
as your listener. Confess your weaknesses 
and troubles to the Divine. Let us be true 
to God and not try to hide anything from 


Him. Let us place our troubles before 
Him and seek His assistance. That is a 
means of acquiring familiarity with the 
Divine. This sort of intimacy slowly takes 
you nearer to Him. Instead of washing 
your dirty linen in public, retire into the 
sanctuary of your heart and pray to the 
Divine. 

It is a mistake to think that we can 
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pray to God only when we have thorough¬ 
ly purified ourselves. Self-purification 
takes a long time to achieve. We cannot 
wait till then. We should pray to God as 
we just now are and place before Him all 
our mistakes and troubles. We must offer 
to Him not only our good deeds but also 
our bad ones. In His eyes they axe the 
same. The Divine Lord showers His grace 
upon those who thus surrender them¬ 
selves to Him. Such devotees quickly find 
themselves elevated. 

Clear your relationship with God. You 
should learn how to open your heart to 
God. Simple faith and trust in God are 
needed. In modern times, to be sure, 
people are becoming more and more in¬ 
tellectual and worldly. Their minds are 
becoming more and more complex. So. 
many such people need a certain amount 
of reading and reasoning to put them¬ 
selves in tune with the Divine. 

Still, we need simplicity. Not only 
physical or external simplicity, but also 
internal or mental simplicity. It is not 
enough that we simplify our daily food 
and dress but it is equally necessary to 
simplify our minds. Throw overboard 
your complexes. 

0 

We should not overestimate our capa¬ 
city to meditate. Sustained meditation for 
long periods needs tremendous reserves of 
mental energy and training. Attempt only 
as much as you are capable of. Otherwise 
you open yourself to severe disappoint¬ 
ment and frustration. Do not invite frus¬ 
tration and dejection by overdoing your 
spiritual practice. Hasty climbers often 
have nasty falls. 

Learn to store up energy first. 

By nature we tend to be one-sided. 
Ekher we are too emotional or too intellec¬ 
tual. Avoid extremes. Learn to strike a 
balance among your feeling, willing, and 


thinking faculties. Head, heart and hands 
must work together in harmony. This 
saves a lot of energy which would have 
otherwise been wasted. Mental energy 
which is channelized too much in one 
direction is likely to throw you off the 
path. This can be avoided by distributing 
it properly among all the faculties. Many 
people do not seem to realize the impor¬ 
tance of this. 

* 

It is difficult to attain a sense of propor¬ 
tion in everything. We must do what we 
ought to do under the circumstances. 
Take things as calmly as possible. Try to 
see the situation as it really is. Do not 
try to exaggerate your difficulties. Do 
not be touchy, too sensitive. Learn to 
live fit harmony with all. We often prick 
others knowingly or unknowingly. Ad¬ 
just with all, knowing that we are dealing 
with human beings with all their weak¬ 
nesses. 

Some people emanate good, peaceful 
vibrations. Others give out bad, restless 
vibrations. You should learn to remain 

unaffected by the latter type of vibrations. 

« 

Do not be like weathercocks turning 
with every wind of change. Do not be 
constantly changing your ideals, patterns 
of life, and plans. Have a lofty ideal and 
be controlled by it. Gear your life to one 
supreme goal. Do not be upset or dis¬ 
couraged by trifles. 

Sometimes we try to lean on others too 
much. We look up to them too much and 
so get disappointed. We must have our 
centre of gravity within ourselves and not 
in somebody else. 

Learn to lean on the Divine—who is really 
your innermost Soul—more and more. Only 
a perfected Being can take up our bur¬ 
dens. You may have your centre of gravity 
in the Divine, who is the Soul of your soul. 
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The words quoted in ‘Onward For Ever’ 
are from The Complete Works , Vol. IV 
(1962), pp. 16-17. 

Samsara (lit., moving round and round) 
or relative existence characterized by re¬ 
peated birth and death bringing inevitable 
hapiness and misery, is a key word both 
in Hinduism and Buddhism. Samsara also 
means' the cosmic process, which can be 
seen to proceed in a cyclic manner. Nir¬ 
vana, or liberation, is the state of absolute 
freedom and bliss, attainable only by des¬ 
troying the samsaric bondage. For facilitat¬ 
ing our comprehension of man’s predica¬ 
ment in this world, and teaching a way out 
of it, the Vedantic scriptures have used the 
metaphor of the Asvattha tree for the cos¬ 
mic process. The Editorial this month is 
an attempt at analysing this teaching in a 
spiritually helpful manner. 

Peace is a pearl of great price. Cessa¬ 
tion of or freedom from any strife or dis¬ 
sension, is peace or tranquillity. Achieve¬ 
ment of peace is attainment of happiness. 
But the price for this precious pearl can 
only be paid with persistent and intelli¬ 
gent effort. Attempts to buy it with 
tranquillizers or drugs or hypnotic short¬ 
cuts, are bound to prove self-defeating and 


perhaps even disastrous. Since peace of 
mind almost wholly depends on mental con¬ 
trol, and gaining mental control in turn 
depends on knowing the mind’s subtle work¬ 
ings, Hindu psychology tells us in vivid 
detail about the intricacies of the mind and 
its workings. Again, Hindu psychology in 
the last analysis has built its theories and 
practices on the real, unchanging, infinite 
spiritual nature of man. By trying to realise 
one’s identity with this unchanging Seif in 
us, the mind can be controlled and peace 
attained. 

In ‘Attainment of Peace’, the Essay on 
Applied Religion this month Swami Budha- 
nanda discusses this important theme from 
the standpoint of Hindu psychology. The 
concluding part of this Essay will be pub¬ 
lished in our next number. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the 
Kuruksctra war, Yudhisthira, the eldest of 
the five Pandava brothers, was overcome by 
deep remorse at the carnage, and dispassion 
towards the sovereignty they had jointly 
earned. Just like Arjuna before the war, 
Yudhisthira now wanted to renounce his 
ksattriya duties in favour of those of a 
monk. Then the other brothers, and Drau- 
padi the queen, all tried to persuade 
Yudhisthira to see the greatness of the royal 
ksattriya status and the duties pertaining to 
it. Still Yudhisthira remained unconvinced 
and unmoved from his resolve. Thereupon 
the venerable sage Vyasa, who had been 
present during the dialogue, threw in his 
weighty wisdom to turn the course of 
Yudhisthira’s mind. 

‘Yudhisthira—The path of Dharma’ is a 
succinct summary of a large portion of this 
dialogue which is enlightening as to the 
duties of a heroic ksattriya and king. 
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In Hindu spiritual practice, dhyana or 
meditation occupies a central position. It is 
only the last step before samadhi, the 
highest level of consciousness in which God 
is ‘seen’, experienced. The Vedic and Upa- 
nisadic sages, more than five thousand years 
ago, perfected the art of meditation and 
thereby perceived the subtlest of spiritual 
truths and realized the all-pervading pre¬ 
sence of the divine Reality. Later sages 
and philosophers have worked out the 
details of the steps leading to meditation 
and thus have made a perfect science of it. 
Meditation in Indian tradition is inseparably 
linked with the truth that God is present 
within one’s own heart, and by realizing 
Him there, one perceives Him everywhere. 
Tn recent years, moreover, a great interest 
in this tradition has been aroused among 
Western seekers. 

In this context we welcome ‘The Chris¬ 
tian Monastic Concept of “Meditation” ’, by 
Brother Bernardin Schellenberger, Prior. 
Mariawald Abtei (Trappist), West Ger¬ 
many—a learned summary of this concept 
according to Christian monstic tradition, 
in the background of theological beliefs. 
Incidentally, he makes a strong plea for in¬ 


corporating the essential elements of Hindu 
meditation into the Christian’s own forms of 
spiritual practice. We are thankful to our 
friend Dr. Martin Kiimpchen for the English 
translation of the original German writing 
sent by Brother Bernardin. 

Pandit Shivanath Shastri (1847-1919) is a 
bright star among the galaxy of Indian 
Renaissance leaders. He was one of the 
founders of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
and soon thereafter became its undisputed 
leader. As a preacher and social reform¬ 
er, educationist and writer, his contributions 
to the spread of Brahmo thought and 
Bengali literature and society are immense. 
He had met Sri Ramakrishna shortly after 
Kehsab Chandra Sen first met the Master, 
and Shivanath’s first meeting developed 
into a sweet spiritual friendship and mutual 
regard. Though Shivanath could not fully 
understand Sri Ramakrishna's mystical pro¬ 
fundity, still he considered him as a per¬ 
fected soul, and drew from him much 
inspiration for his own inner life. An in¬ 
formative write-up on their fitfst meeting 
anil long association is contributed this 
month by Swami Prabhananda, a monk 
of the Ramakrishna Order. 
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SISTER N1VEDITA : By BasudHA Chakra- 
varty, Published by National Book Trust, India, 
A-5, Green Park, New Delhi-110016, 1975,’pp. 
84, Price Rs. 4.25. 

Sri Basudha Chakravarty is already well 
known as a co-worker of the late M. N. Roy, 
a noted socialist and radical humanist, as also 
the author of several essays, poems, short stories, 
translations, and a biography of Kazi Nazrul 
Islam. His present work is based on a study of 
many relevant books, and is extremely readable. 
Its eleven chapters deal briefly with all aspects 
of Nivedita’s life and work, with a select biblio¬ 
graphy. The author has succeeded in bringing 


out in bold relief the many-sided character of 
this remarkable Irish lady and the great impres¬ 
sion she left on her times. How she adopted the 
land of a subject race and dependent people and 
made it her life’s mission to uplift them; how 
she took up cudgels against the English Governor- 
General, Lord Curzon, in vindicating the honour 
of the people of India (pp. 47-8); how she influ¬ 
enced almost every great Indian of her times; 
and how she discovered the hidden spiritual 
wealth which is the richest heritage of Indian 
culture—this book thus unfolds the story of one 
of the noblest and most dedicated souls of all 
time. The author well points out : ‘She was a 
Guru to young Indians who wished to serve the 
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country. . . . The leading men and women of 
contemporary Bengal—and they were a galaxy 
—were all her friends and admirers.’ (p. 75). 

Although It is certainly not possible to com¬ 
press into 84 pages all the life and work of a 
soul so dynamic and versatile as Sister Nivedita, 
still the author has done a remarkable piece of 
condensing and distilling, and thus rendered sig¬ 
nal service. The book is a valuable addition to 
the Sister Nivedita literature. 

Dr. Paresh Nath Mukherjee. 

Head, Dept, of History, 

D.A.V. College, Dehra Dun 
EXISTENTIALISM AND CREATIVITY: By 
Mitchell Bedford, Published by Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1972, pp. 376, Price 
$ 12.50. 

John Dewey is amply justified when he main¬ 
tains that if a theory makes no difference in 
educational endeavour, it must be artificial. Now, 
Existentialism as a philosophical doctrine has 
come to stay in many parts of the world, and it 
is the duty of some of its upholders to justify 
its stand in the context of education. Dr. 
Bedford recognizes the fact that in the United 
States it is open to such examination. In the 
book under review he takes up the writings of 
four representatives of existentialism and scruti¬ 
nizes their thinking with special reference to 
school education in the U.S. For justifiable reasons 
he chooses Kierkegaard (representing Protestant 
religious existentialism, and regarded as ‘founder’ 
of the School), Sartre (representing the atheistic 
wing), Buber (existentialist thinking arising from 
Judaism) and Jaspers (Germanic movement in 
existentialism). 

The author puts forward three hypotheses, which 
he proceeds to support. His first is that each 
existentialist has a concept of the individual. 
Secondly, this concept has definite implications 
for developing an educational philosophy rele¬ 
vant to the educational endeavour. Lastly, the 
essential agreement amongst these thinkers pro¬ 
vides basis for developing an existentialial philo¬ 
sophy of education. 

The individual is of utmost importance to the 
existentialists. Though the author admits that it 
is very hard to define the concept of ‘individual’, 
it is undoubtedly important to do so. Though 
man is a part of this universe and of his society, 
it is bis individuality that makes him responsible 
tot What he docs; for man is nothing but what 
lie makes of himself. 

Tn6 idea of individuality leads to the concept 
bf authentic personality, as developed by Karl 


Jaspers. According to him, the mum charac¬ 
teristic of an authentic person is that life be¬ 
comes for the individual the responsibility of the 
human being, aware of himself as being, and 
in addition and simultaneously, the experiment 
of the Knower. The authentic man fully realizes 
that he is a free agent capable of choosing in 
life the path he is .to tread. 

The aim of any educational institution is to 
develop the sense of authentic personality in the 
child. This requires recruiting of devoted 
teachers who come not by accident or under 
compulsion. At the lower levels particularly, 
teachers should be screened very carefully and 
only alert and expert minds chosen. The main 
purpose of a school is to transmit culture. But 
since health is necessary, primary schools should 
have hot lunch and medical programmes also. 
The youths (ten to thirteen years’ age) have some 
insight into man's affairs, and teachers must be 
alert to handle them carefully. And for the 
adolescents, who want to assume full respon¬ 
sibility for their actions, teachers have to be 
again very resourceful. 

The author seems not to have treated adult 
education at adequate length. Higher education 
presently is in a most chaotic state. Jaspers of 
course does discuss university-level education, and 
warns against its disintegration. The universities 
seem to have become diploma-mills and student- 
teacher relationships are at low ebb. More 
serious consideration is due here. 

The book is an addition to the literature on 
the philosophy of education, especially in view 
of its orientation towards the currently popular 
Existentialist school. 

Dr. S. P. Dubey, 

Reader, Dept, of Post-Graduate Studies 

and Research in Philosophy, 

University of Jabalpur, M.P. 

RAMANA MAHARSH1: By K. Swaminathan 
Published by National Book Trust, India, New 
Delhi, 110016, 1975, pp. 156, Price Rs. 6/-. 

During the first half of the present century, 
India produced a number of great minds in 
various fields. In the spiritual realm, Sri Auro- 
bindo and Gandhi are among the better known 
personalities. Ramana Maharshi (1879-1950) of 
South India, falls in the same line with the other 
great sons of India. But because of his dedica¬ 
tion to purely spiritual endeavours, he is not so 
well known yet to the larger section of society. 
However, he has attracted a large number of 
admirers and devotees from all walks of life, 
within as well as outside India. In the words of 
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Carl lung he is ‘a true son of the Indian earth. 
He is genuine and, in addition to that, something 
quite phenomenal. In India he is the whitest spot 
in a white space.' 

Ramana Maharshi in fact belongs to the line of 
the Upanishadic seers and Advaitic teachers like 
Shri Sankaracharya. In this century he is one of 
the most outstanding adherents and propounders 
of the path of Knowledge, although he was not 
averse to other paths. Sometimes it is said that 
the fact of death is the beginning of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. In the case of Ramana Maharshi it was 
almost literally true. He himself experienced 
‘death’ several times,, and, thereform came to know 
the truth about the Atman or Self, which must 
evidently be different from the body. For him, 
the Self is the all-pervading unitary Reality, and 
one is ever that Self. To ask oneself—or to ask 
anyone—about the Self is like a drunken man's 
enquiry about himself. 

Sri Ramana, the Sage of Arunachala, being im¬ 
mersed in spirituality, did not write or speak much, 
although he possessed working knowledge of 
Sanskrit, English, and a few South Indian lan¬ 
guages. Some of his devotees have collected his 
savings, conversations and occasional composi¬ 
tions which are available now in print. The life 
and personality of this Sage was an open book; 
and whoever approached him received some divine 
message, whether the Maharshi conversed with 
him or not. The name of Sri Ramana has become 
known to the outer world partly because of Paul 
Brunton, who did much to spread his name and 
message in the West. Arthur Osborne, another 
Westerner of note, devoted himself to the cause 
of Truth realized by Bhagavan Ramana; and till 
his death in 1970 was spreading the Sage’s message 
through the Ramanashrama quarterly. The Moun¬ 
tain Path. Of the noted Indian writers, mention 
may be made of Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, who 
in his works discusses the philosophy of exist¬ 
ence as realized by Ramana Maharshi. 

The present work by Professor K. Swaminathan 
is a welcome addition to the steadily growing 
literature on the Sage. In his lucid style, *K.S.’ 
presents the life and teachings of this saint in a 
manner inspiring to laymen as well as those ad¬ 
vanced in the field of religion. After introducing 
Sri Ramana Maharshi through biographical, insti¬ 
tutional and conversational accounts, the author 
compares and contrasts his thinking with that of 
Mahatma Gandhi and J. Krishnamurti. This may 


be suggestive for further such study and research 
by other interested scholars. 

The low price of this readable book will 
make it possible for anyone to buy and go through 
the illuminating account of the life and thought 
of the saint of Arunachala. 

Dr. S. P. Durey 
THE VEDAS-WHAT AND WHY? by K. S. 
Srinivasacharya, Published by the Author, 
‘Ayodhya’, 3/5 South Bank Road, Madras 28. 1973, 
pp. 84, Price Rs. 2/-. 

In this excellent introduction to Vedic studies, 
the author explains what the Vedas are, in wbat 
sense the Veda is eternal, and also how more than 
one interpretation of these ancient scriptures is 
possible. He traces the history of the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion and records how it has made a profound 
impact on the higher mind of humanity. He 
devotes a chapter eadli to the four Vedas and 
outlines their contents and application. A select 
Vedid bibliography at the end is a useful fea¬ 
ture. A similar monograph on the Upanishads 

and the Tantras will he welcome. 

Sri M. P. Pandit 
Sri Aurobindo Ashrama 
Pondicherry 

books received 

HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY : By 
Swami Satprakashananda, Published by Vedanta 
Society of St. Louis, 205 So. Skinker Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo., 63105. 1975, pp. 196, Price $7.50. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNAS LIFE AND MES¬ 
SAGE IN THE PRESENT AGE : By Swami 
Saiprakashananda, Published by Vedanta So¬ 
ciety of St. Louis, 1976, pp. 208, Price $6.00 

THE WAY OF KABALAH : By Z’ev Ben 
Shimon Halevi, Published by Rider & Co., 3 
Fitzroy Square, London, W-I, 1976, pp. 224, 
Price £ 4.75. 

INITIATION INTO YOGA : By Sri Krishna 
Prem, Published by Rider & Co., 1976, pp. 128, 
Price £1.95. 

BRAIN AND THE DILEMMA OF MAN : 
By Prof. K. N. Sharma. Published by Indian 
Institute of World Culture, Basavangudi, Banga¬ 
lore 560004, 1976, pp. 10, Price not stated. 

RAMMOHUN ROY AND THE PROCESS OF 
MODERNIZATION IN INDIA: Ed. BY V. C. 
Joshi, Published by Vikas Publishing House (P) 
Ltd., 5 Daryaganj : Ansari Road, Delhi, 110006, 
1975, pp. viii + 234, Price Rs. 40/-. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA AND 
RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, BOMBAY 

Report From • April 1974 To March 1975 

This Centre, started in 1923 in a rented house, 
had its own building inaugurated in 1926 by 
Swami Sivananda, a great disciple of Sri Rama* 
krishna. Of the two branches, the Ashrama and 
the Mission, the former had the following 
activities: 

Spiritual and Cultural : Daily worship, prayers, 
Vedic and Gita chanting were conducted in the 
Temple; Weekly Classes on religious topics in 
Hindi and English, on Saturdays and Sundays, 
respectively; on Ekadasi days—‘Ramnam San- 
kirtan’. Durga Puja was celebrated, as usual 
accompanied by musical entertainments, educa¬ 
tive dramas, and other interesting programmes. 
Birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother and 
Swami Vivckananda were publicly celebrated 
with great eclat. And the birth-anniversaries of 
Krishna, Buddha, Sankaracharya, and lesus 
Christ were also fittingly observed. 

The monastic head granted interviews to 
earnest seeks. 

Classes and lectures on Religion and Culture 
were held elsewhere in the city; also some were 
held outside the city and even the State. At the 
Ramakrishna Vivekananda Centre, Dadar, regular 
classes in Marathi were conducted by a monastic 
member; also a fortnightly class on the Gita at 
Koliwada, and weekly class at Parel. 

Recitation competitions : Open to all school 
students of Bombay and suburbs, these events 
included students of Classes 5 to 11, divided in 
four language-groups, etc. All recitations were 
from the works of Swami Vivekananda; the 
competitions were held on the Mission campus. 
This year 2,153 students participated—from 52 
schools. 208 prizes were distributed to the various 
winners. 

The activities of the Mission may be sum¬ 
marized under the following heads : 

Educational: A Students’ Home for college 
boys—69 in number this year—supplements their 
academic training with religious classes, plus 
other opportunities to acquire the basic values of 
Hindu culture and tradition. The public Free 
Reading Room and the Sivananda Library, with 
more than 19,700 books and 148 dailies and other 
periodicals in more than seven languages, con¬ 
tinued to be widely used. During this year 
13,806 books were lent. 


Medical : The Charitable Outdoor Dispensary 
and Indoor Hospital have both Allopathic and 
Homoeopathic sections, and are run under quali¬ 
fied doctors. The Allopathic section is equipped 
toi Surgical, Pathological, Gynaecological, 
Dental, E.N.T., Opthalmic and Radiological work. 
The Indoor Hospital treated 628 cases of which 
484 were surgical. The Outdoor Dispensary, in its 
various sections, treated 24,054 new cases, plus 
1,09,392 repeats. 5,174 specimens were examined 
in the Pathological Department, and 26,556 
X-rays (screening and exposures) were taken. 

Philanthropic : With its long history of active 
work in times of national calamities, the Centre 
this year collected donations -in cash and kind 
—and utilized them for Gujarat Drought Relief, 
Flood Relief in North Bengal and Orissa, Scarcity 
Relief in West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. 

Rural Health and Welfare Programme (Adivasi 
Relief): The Mission carried on its ‘mobile 
medical centre’ at village Sakwar, Palghat Taluk, 
about 55 miles from Bombay. This Adivasi 
(aboriginal) village, together with similar sur¬ 
rounding villages, has a population about 30,000. 
The honorary medical staff included 6 doctors, 
and had valued help from a group of social 
workers. The team visits the village weekly, dis¬ 
tributing medicines, vitamin tablets, protein foods, 
garments; seriously ill people are helped toward 
admission into proper city hospitals. In this 
year, 12,961 sick people were served. 

The Ashrama celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
((1923-1973) from 4th to 12th of May', 1974. 
About 9,000 people participated in the celebra¬ 
tions. The State Governor, the Chief Minister, 
and 74 monastic members of the Ramakrishna 
Order also graced the occasion. The adjoining 
road to the north was named ‘Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Marg’ and a nearby park was renamed 
‘Swami Vivekananda Udyan’ by the City Cor¬ 
poration. A marble bust of Swami Vivekananda 
was installed there. 

The following are the Immediate Needs of 
the Centre : 

(a) The renovation of the Hospital build¬ 
ing and purchase of equipments : 
Rs. 2,00,000/-. 

(b) Shifting Library and Reading Room 
to new house (hardly any room now 
remains for new books or for increas¬ 
ing number of readers) : Rs. 2,50,000/-. 

(c) Adivasi Relief work : Rs. 50,000/-. 

Donations may kindly be sent to the President, 
Ramakrishna Ashram, Khar. Bombay 5400052. 
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HMV presents 

Themes of Divinity 

Discourses in English 
by Swami Ranganathananda 

A box sot of 5 records 


Famous for his books as well at his * The Cantrat Them* of. 
religious discourses, Swami Range- Bhegawd Gita, 

nathananda spreads a message of « Spirit of Indian Culture 
harmony and joy to tha world. 

This box set eomprisea: * Tha Message of Sri Ramakrishna. 

* The Charm and the Power of * Sri Saradadevi, the Holy Mother 
the Upaniahads. and Swami Vivakananda. 

|Q The future Is sound 

IBi The Gramophone Company 
DED of India Limited 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIYEKANANDA 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA Price 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 
By Romain Roixand Paper: 9*00 

Cloth : 13 00 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography) 

By Swami Nikhilananda DeLux : 11*00 
THE LIFE OF SWAMI 
VIVEKAlfANDA 

By Eastern Sc Western Disciples 28*00 
THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 
By Sister Nivedita 7*00 

THE STORY OF VIVEKANANDA 
{illustrated for children) 4*90 

A SHORT LIFE OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 2*50 

SWAMIJI AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Sister Nivedita 1*20 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
(In Eight Volume s) , 

Per Vol. Limp : 10*00 Set . Limp : 80*00 
Cloth: 15*00 Cloth: 116*00 
VIVEKANANDA: A Biography in 
Pictures 35*00 


TEACHINGS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 


RAJA YOGA Paper : 

Cloth : 

BIIAKTI YOGA Paper : 

Cloth: 

KARMA YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

JNAN YOGA Paper: 

Cloth: 

’ LECTURES FROM COLOMBO 
TO ALMORA De Luxe : 

Paper 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKA¬ 
NANDA 

CHICAGO ADDRESSES 
MODERN INDIA 
THE EAST AND THE WEST 
PRACTICAL VEDANTA 
ESSENTIALS QF HINDUISM 
MY LIFE AND MISSION 
IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 
VIVEKANANDA: HIS CALL TO 
THE NATION 

ADYAITA ASHRAMA 


BIIAKTI YOGA 


KARMA YOGA 


JNAN YOGA 


35*00 

5*50 

7*7S 

200 

5*00 

2*00 

500 

4*50 

7*00 

11*50 

8*50 

12*00 

0*90 

0*80 

3*00 

2*25 

0*85 

0*95 

0*65 


VIVEKANANDA Cloth : 

Limp : 

LETTERS OF SWAMI Cloth : 

VIVEKANANDA Limp : 

TO THE YOUTH OF INpiA 

CASTE, CULTURE A$D 
SOCIALISM 

IN SEARCH OF GOD AND 
OTHER POEMS 
ADVAITA VEDANTA 

THOUGHTS ON THE GITA 
SADHANAS OR PREPARATIONS 
FOR HIGHER LIFE 
THOUGHTS OF POWER 
WORK AND ITS SECRET 
TOE POWERS OF TOE MIND 

BHAKTI OR DEVOTION 
LIFE AFTER DEATH 

IS VEDANTA THE FUTURE 
RELIGION ? 

OUR WOMEN 

MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON ' 
INDIA AND HER PROBLEMS 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
HINDUISM 

EDUCATION 

WOMEN OF INDIA 
INSPIRED HALKS 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN AME¬ 
RICA : NEW DISCOVERIES 
By Maris Louise Burke 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA BIRTH 
CENTENARY COMMEMORA¬ 
TION VOLUME 
PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
SIX LESSONS ON RAJA YOGA 

REALISATION AND ITS 
METHODS 


Price 

7*00 

T*00 

20 00 
14 00 


18*00 


30*00 

18*00 

1*00 


Debs Entally Road CALCUTTA: 700-014 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

SH&lMAD«tUOAVAI>«m i MUNDAKA 2 

By Swami Swarupananda 9*00 • MANDUKYA 2 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD AITARJEYA 2 

(with Shankara’s Commentary ») TAITTIRIYA S 

By Swami MadhavanandA ' ■ 25-00 SHVETASHVATARA 2 

EIGHT UPANISHADS-VOL. 1 CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 

(with Shankara’s Commentary) By Swami Swahananda Board: 15 

By Swami Gambihrananda 9*00 Cloth : 20 

Vo1 * n 11 00 MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 

MINOR UPANISHADS 2*50 Gaudapada Kariha arid Shankara’s 

By Swami M a dhavananda 2 -50 Commentary) 


BRAHMA-SUTRA BHASYA 
of SRI SHANKARA 

Trans : Swami Gambhirananda 30-00 

NARAYANEEYAM Cloth: 25-00 

Limp : 15*00 

ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 
By Swami Nityaswarupananda 6*00 

APAROKSHANUBHUTI 

OF SHANKARACHARYA 2*00 

VEDANTASARA OF 

SADANANDA: Limp : 3*75 

ALTAR FLOWERS Limp : 5-50 

VAIRAGYA- SHATAKAM OF 

BHARTRIHARI 1*50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 
SRI SHANKARACHARYA 

Limp : 6*00 

SHRIMAD-BHAGAVAD-GITA 

(with the Gloss of Sridhara Swami) 

By Swami Vireswarananda 9*00 

THE UPANISHADS (Text with 
word-for-word meaning and run¬ 
ning translation in English) 

ISHA 2*00 

KENA 2*00 

KATHA 3-00 

PRASHNA 2 00 


MANDUKYA 

AITAREYA 

TAITTIRIYA 

SHVETASHVATARA 

CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 
By Swami Swahananda Board: 

Cloth: 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Gaudapada Kariha arid Shankara’s 
Commentary) 

By Swami Nouulananda 

MAHAN ARAYANOPANISHAD 
By Swami Vimalananda 

PANCHADASHI ’ 

By Swami Swahananda 

ATMABODHA OF SHANKARA¬ 
CHARYA 

By Swami Nikhilananda 

UPADESHA SAHASRI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 
* By Swami Jagadananda 

THE DIVINE LIFE 
By Swami Yatiswarananda 

PANCHIKARANAM 

UNIVERSAL PRAYERS 
By Swami Yatiswarananda 

Board: 
Cloth : 

VAKYA VRITTI AND ATMA- 
JNANOPADESHA VIDHI OF 
SHANKARACHARYA 
LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI 

BRAHMA SUTRAS 

By Swami Vireswarananda 

NARADA BHAKTI SUTRAS 
By Swami Tyagishananda Qrd. 


2*00 

2*00 

200 

3*00 

2*00 

15*00 

20*00 


15*00 


18*00 


6 00 


4-50 


AD VAITA ASHRAM A, fD«MiENTALLY Road, CALCUTTA: 700414 
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ADVAITA PAPERBACKS 



VIVEKANANDA : A BIOGRAPHY 
By Swaml Nikhilananda 

In about 350 pages the eventful life of the Swami is 
presented in a masterly way, without sacrificing 
essential details. 


Price : Rs. 750 


(De Luxe : Rs. 11.00) 


WHAT RELIGION IS 

IN THE WORDS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
Edited by: Swami Vidyatmananda 
Introduction by: Christopher Isherwood 

This volume brings together in one volume in a con¬ 
nected way, the valuable Ideas of Swami Vivekananda 
on religion. Concise and comprehensive. 

Pages: 372' Price ; Rs. 425 (De Luxe : Rs. 800) 






S : 



CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM 
By Sister Nivedita 

With Eighteen fuil-page line drawings, the heroes and 
heroines of ancient India are portrayed here through 
traditional nursery tales, in the inimitable style of Sister 
Nivedita. 

Pages: 320 Price : Rs. 9.00 (De Luxe : Rs. 12.00) 

ADVAITA ASH RAMA 
6 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700014 
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Available Again 


5th Edition 


THE BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 

• • • 


With the commentary of 

sankaracArya 


Translated into English by 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 


This standard translation of the longest and greatest of 
Sankaracharya’s commentaries on the Upanishads needs no 
introduction. 

Pages : 670 Price : Rs. 25!- 
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Arise 1 Awake 1 And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA REMINISCES 

‘At particular times, particular kinds of Sadhus gathered here in large numbers. 
At one time, the Sannyasins, the Paramahamsas—not the herd of vagabonds 
roaming about for the sake of bread—began to pour in. Large numbers of those 
good people were to be found in the room [Sri Ramakrishna’s own room] day 
and night. And day and night were passed in the discussion of the Vedantic 

topics, such as the nature of Brahman and of Maya, and on asti, bhati, priyam V 

• 

‘Hot discussions among them went on over these topics. I was then intensely 
suffering from dysentery and was having very frequent motions. Hridu 1 2 placed 
an earthen pan in a corner of the room. I was suffering from such acute dysentery 
and at the same time listening to their discussions about the Vedantic knowledge. 
Mother [that is, the Divine Mother] raised from within and indicated simple 
solutions of those knotty problems on which* they were unable to come to any 
conclusions. I told them of those solutions and their differences were removed 
forthwith. 

‘Once there came a Sadhu here. There was a beautiful glow on his face. 
He used to sit and smile only. He came out of his room once in the morning 
and once in the evening, gazed on everything—the trees, the plants, the sky, the 
Ganga and so on—and, beside himself with joy, danced with both his arms 
raised. He sometimes rolled with laughter and said, “Fine ! How wonderful is 
Maya ! What an illusion has been created !” That is, what a beautiful Maya 

God has conjured up. That was his worship. He had the realization of Bliss.’ 

# 

t 

‘Once a Vedantic monk came here. He used to dance at the sight of a cloud. 
He would go into an ecstasy of joy over a rain-storm. He would get very angry if 
anyone went near him when he meditated. One day I came to him while he was 
meditating, and that made him very cross. He discriminated constantly, “Brahman 
alone is real and the world is illusory.” Since the appearance of diversity is due 
to Maya, he walked about with a prism from a chandelier in his hand. One 

1 lit.. Being, Revealing, Endearing—characterizing Brahman, according to Vedanta 
philosophy. 

2 That is, Hriday, the Master’s nephew. 
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sees different colours through the prism; in reality there is no such thing as 
colour. Likewise, nothing exists, in reality, except Brahman. But there is an 
appearance of the manifold because of Maya, egotism. He would not look at a® 
object more than once, lest he should be deluded by Maya and attachment. He 
would discriminate, while taking his bath, at the sight of birds flying in the sky. 
He knew grammar. He stayed here for three days. One day he heard the sound 
of a flute near the embankment and said that a man who had realized Brahman 
would go into samadhi at such a sound.’ 

‘One day I saw a sannyasi under the banyan-tree. He had put the salagram 3 
on the same carpet with his guru’s sandals. He was worshipping them. I said 
to him, “If you have attained Knowledge to that extent, 4 then why such formal 
worship at all?” He replied : “What difference does it make? Since I do every¬ 
thing else, why not this too? Sometimes I offer the flowers at the guru’s feet and 
sometimes to God.” ’ 

‘Hriday used to say, “Never before have I seen such ecstasy for God, and 
never before have I seen such illness.” I was then seriously ill with stubborn 
diarrhoea. It was as if millions of ants were gnawing at my brain. But all the 
same, spiritual talk went on day and night. Dr. Rama of Natagore was called 
in to see me. He found me discussing spiritual truth. “What a madman !” he 

said. “Nothing is left of him but a few bones, and still he is reasoning like that ! ” ’ 

• 

‘Formerly I had the state of mind of a jnani : I couldn’t enjoy the company 
of men. I would hear that a jnani or a bhakta lived at a certain place ; then a few 
days later, I would learn that he was dead. Everything seemed to me impermanent; 
so I couldn’t enjoy people’s company. Later the Mother brought my mind down 
to a lower plane; she so changed my mind that I could enjoy love of God and His 
devotees.’ 

ft 

‘I have practised all kinds of sadhana : jnanayoga, karmayoga, and bhakti- 
yoga. I have even gone through the exercises of hathayoga to increase longevity. 
There is another Person dwelling in this body. Otherwise, after attaining samadhi, 
how could I live with the devotees and enjoy the love of God? Koar Singh used 
to say to me : “I have never before seen a person who has returned from the 
plane of samadhi. You are none other than Nanak.”’ 


3 A stone emblem of Vishnu, worshipped bv the Hindus. 

4 That is to say, realization of the identity of the guru and God. 



ONWARD FOR EVER ! 

/ like to work on calmly and 
silently, and the Lord is always 
with me. Follow me, if you 
will, by being intensely sin¬ 
cere, perfectly unselfish, and, 
above all, by being perfectly 
pure. My blessings go with 
you. In this short life there 
is no time for the exchange of 
compliments. We can compare 
notes and compliment each 
other to our hearts’ content 
after the battle is finished. 
Now, do not talk ; work, work, 
work ! I do not see anything 
permanent you have done in 
India—I do not see any centre 
you have made—I do not see 
any temple or hall you have 
erected —/ do not see anybody 
joining hands with you. There 
is too much talk, talk, talk ! 
We are great, we are great ! 
Nonsense ! We are imbeciles ; 
that is what we are ! This 
hankering after name and fame 
and all other humbugs—what 
are they to me ? What do I 
care about them ? / should 
like to see hundreds coming 
to the Lord ! Where are they'} 
I want them, I want to see 
them. You must seek them 
out. You only give me name 
and fame. Hav e done with 
name and fame; to work, mv 
brave men, to work ! You have 
not caught my fir e yet—you do 
not understand me ! You run 
in the old ruts of sloth and 
enjoyments. Down with all 
sloth, down with all enjoy¬ 
ments here or hereafter. Plunge 
into the fire and bring the peo¬ 
ple towards the Lord. 

That you may catch my fire, 
that you may be intensely sin¬ 
cere, that you may die the 
heroes’ death on the field of 
battle—is the constant prayer 
of 






ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF AN 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONh-II 

Editorial 

If we turn for a moment from this grim 
picture to ancient vibrant India, and take 
a look at the educational system then pre¬ 
valent, it will become abundantly clear how 
progressive, practical, and productive were 
the goals and methods of that system. 
Education, as we have seen, should train 
the individual's intellect, help him control 
his actions, and purify his desires. This 
way no educated person could turn out to 
be an antisocial misfit, with protest in his 
eyes and bitterness at heart. The educational 
period was marked off as an asrama (stage 
of life) called brahmacarya or the student 
period. Formal education began normally at 
the age of eight years, when the young boy 
left his parents and home to live with the 
teacher. This gurukula, or guru-grha-vdsa, 
in Swami Vivekananda’s phrase, is the sys¬ 
tem of living as a resident pupil in the 
home of the guru, who taught both secular 
arts and sciences, and the holy scriptures ; 
it provided a congenial and all-round ideal 
environment for concentrated study. Swamiji 
commends it as a very desirable and effec¬ 
tive practice that can and should be revived 
in modern times in all possible ways. ‘The 
very essence of education is concentration’, 
he says. Quality over quantity, mind over 
matter, brain over brawn arc among the 
most important results of concentration. 
The key to the very treasure-house of know¬ 
ledge is the power of concentration. One 
effective way of gaining mental concentra¬ 
tion is to practise meditation, with japa 
(repetition of holy formulas) and updsand 
(worship) daily. According to Swamiji. con¬ 
centration and detachment (unselfish non- 
attachment, as taught notably in the 
Bhagavad-gitd) are more beneficial to the 
educational process than the mere collection 
of facts and figures. Intellectual indigestion 
resulting from being made to take in too 
much too soon is the inescapable problem 
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that the teacher and the taught are facing 
today. 

As long as the learner, the aspirant, keeps 
in view the fact that during the brahmacarya- 
asrama, until the whole education is com* 
pleted, he is to walk the path that leads to 
Brahman—the embodiment of liberty 
(moksa), equality ( samutva ), unity ( ekatva ), 
and universality (since ‘All this is verily 
Brahman’, sarvam khalvidam brahma )— 
he will practise control of desires voluntarily 
and cheerfully. Educators and their sys¬ 
tems should encourage the practice of con¬ 
tinence as a means to the increase of intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual power needed for effi¬ 
cient education. ‘Every boy’, says Swamiji, 
‘should be trained to practise absolute 
Brahmacharya, and then, and then only, 
faith—Shraddha—will come.’ 1 Again, ‘The 
Brahmacharin must be pure in thought, 
word, and deed.’ The sacred thread that 
the student is invested with by the guru is 
made up of three equal strands, in order to 
keep him alert to the disciplines for the 
mastery of these thr ce - thought, word, and 
deed. Without discipline of some sort and 
to some degree, the volcanic energy of youth 
cannot be expected to be elevated by educa¬ 
tion from the brute level to that of the 
human. And even the human continues to 
remain at a sensate organic plateau of 
selfishness and self-indulgence, unless the 
process of education continues to lift him 
from the secular to the spiritual realm. 

Still some will raise the familiar question 
—whether or not religion should have a 
place in the educational system. This hoary 
question has been answered by ditferent 
thinkers, both in the affirmative and the 
negative. Swamiji is unequivocally affirma¬ 
tive and declares, ‘Religion is the innermost 
core of education.’ But what religion does 

1 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P.), Vol. V (1959), 
p. 369. 


Swamiji mean here? The negativists and 
antagonists often say that religious teaching 
in educational institutions should be avoided 
because it can cause bitter sectarian or com¬ 
munal conflicts and can become more a divi¬ 
sive force among students than a uniting one. 
Facts and instances are not wanting that sup¬ 
port this sort of pessimistic secularism. But 
Swamiji’s religion is simply too vast for such 
blemishes—he wants our education to draw 
strength and sustenance from our own 
ancient heritage, and inculcate in the edu¬ 
cated a non-sectarian non-dogmatic spiri¬ 
tual world-view. ‘Religion is not in doctrines, 
in dogmas, nor in intellectual argumenta¬ 
tion ; it is being and becoming, it is realiza¬ 
tion.’ 2 The true eternal principles that are 
common to all the religions of the world 
have to be taught to all through education. 
A genuinely religious education based on 
the Vedantic concepts of the Divinity of 
Man, the Unity of God, the Oneness of 
Existence, and the Harmony of Religions, 
can not only end all sectarianism but also 
help every student develop thoughts and 
attitudes that are progressive, responsible, 
and democratically constructive. 

in one short sentence Sri Ramakrishna 
taught us the ideal of an effective education, 
when he said, ‘As long as 1 live, so long do 
I learn.’ Learning, getting educated, growth 
and development—all these form one con¬ 
tinuous process from the cradle to the grave 
and even beyond. Thought precedes action, 
action precedes achievement, achievement 
precedes and produces progress and pros¬ 
perity, which in turn lead to peace and hap¬ 
piness. This concatenation of life’s pro¬ 
cesses, which is a discernible fact of human 
experience everywhere, requires a firm 
foundation, to be laid at as early an age 
as possible. Says Swamiji, ‘One should live 
from his very boyhood with one whose 
character is like a blazing fire, and should 


2 ibid., Vol. II (1963), p. 43. 
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have before him a living example of the 
highest teaching.’ 3 This is best achieved by 
placing the charge of imparting knowledge 
—sacred and secular—in the unfettered 
hands of those who excel in detachment 
and renunciation. Only selfless and self- 
sacrificing persons can be true teachers, 
with love and purity in their hearts, with 
sincere and serious interest in the welfare 
and development of their students. 

The teacher (guru), the taught (disciple), 
and the teaching (knowledge based on per¬ 
sonal experience)—these are the pillars on 
which stands the educational edifice. The 
teacher is the forceful conveying medium, 
and, again, like a catalyst, intensely active 
and helpful, but himself not entering into 
the ‘chemical’ reactions of the pupil’s natu¬ 
ral growth. The success of the teacher 
depends upon his experiential and intui¬ 
tive wisdom, his personal purity of charac¬ 
ter and conduct, his unselfish and dis¬ 
interested motives, and his love and sym¬ 
pathy for the student. Such a teacher, with¬ 
out using words or phrases of any formal 
religion, can silently but powerfully help 
the spiritual life of the student. No words 
of instruction, inducement, or propaganda 
can convey what an exemplary life can. An 
ounce of practice on the part of the teacher 
is more effective than tons of theory. 

The Hindu scriptures say that ‘knowledge 
is nectar’ iflmrtam tu vidya). Nectar is 
sweet, flows gently down the throat, and 
makes the imbiber immortal. Education 
should be such as to ensure a sweet rela¬ 
tionship and a smooth and steady ' com¬ 
munication between the teacher and the 
students : such students, through this edu¬ 
cation, will attain immortal glory and emin¬ 
ence through their honest efforts to serve 
and sacrifice. Referring to such exemplary 
votaries of the Goddess of Learning, Swami 
Vivekananda says : ‘The conditions neces¬ 
sary in the taught are purity, a real thirst 


after knowledge, and perseverance. No im¬ 
pure soul can be really religious. Purity in 
thought, speech, and act is absolutely neces¬ 
sary . . . ’ 4 Further, Swamiji is particular 
in exhorting the young to cultivate more 
virtues and values in their own lives than 
they demand in their teachers. The student 
in any case should have no greed of gain as 
motive for studying; should manifest love, 
truth, and unselfishness; should practise 
self-restraint, internal and external; should 
possess endurance, and must strive to be 
desireless and free from behavioural com¬ 
pulsions and instinctive urges. Hence Sri 
Ramakrishna said, ‘That knowledge which 
purifies the mind and heart is alone true 
knowledge, all else is only negation of 
knowledge.’ 

In any scheme of effective education, one 
of the main elements, as Swami Vivekananda 
often says or implies, is the proper under¬ 
standing of the relation between the import¬ 
ance of the end and that of the means . It 
is never too late for students or teachers to 
learn and to remember to pay as much 
attention to the means as to the end. ‘Our 
great defect in life is that we are so much 
drawn to the ideal, the goal is so much 
more enchanting, so much more alluring, 
so much bigger in our mental horizon, that 
we lose sight of the details altogether.’ 3 The 
attention to the means and methods of 
education is more important than the con¬ 
cern we naturally tend to feel for the end 
product itself, and is in fact the expression 
of the Gita ideal of non-attachment to the 
fruit of action. In the Taittiriya-upanisad, 
the student, on the eve of his returning 
home after finishing his study, is addressed 
by the teacher as follows : 

‘Speak the Truth. Do your duties. 

Swerve not from your study . . . Never 

deviate from Truth. Never fail in your 

duty. Never neglect your welfare. Never 


4 ibid., Vol. Ill (I960), p. 48. 

5 ibid., Vol. II, p. 1. 


3 ibid., Vol. V, p. 369. 
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neglect your prosperity. Never neglect 
study and teaching. jl)o not disregard 
your duties towards God and the ances- 
tors. Serve the mother as a god. Serve 
the father as a god. Serve the teacher 
as a god. Serve the guest as a god, You 
should do such deeds as are irreproach¬ 
able, and not others. You should do 
such virtuous deeds as we have done, 
and not others.’ 0 

Obedience to authority, good manners, 
and sublimation of disturbing desires are 
important elements in any effective educa¬ 
tion for human betterment and zealous pur¬ 
suit of noble ends and their proper means. 
The end rarely if ever justifies the means; 
but the means almost always can reveal to 
us what ends they will lead to. The law 
of karma, which is the law of cause and 
effect in the moral world, is inexorably 
operating in and through every thought, 
word, and deed of every living creature. We 
reap what we sow, we get what we deserve. 
Education should be able to instil into every 
youth the conviction of the truth that mate¬ 
rial life is not secure without a moral basis, 
and moral life is not secure without a spiri¬ 
tual basis—wherefrom it is obvious that 
material well-being is dependent upon spiri¬ 
tual solidarity and stability. 

Education is a magic word that can have 
diverse applications : in the fields of dis¬ 
ciplined conduct, duties and responsibilities, 
rights and citizenship, parenthood, patriot¬ 
ism, social dedication and national integra¬ 
tion, etc. With intense feeling for the re¬ 
generation of the uneducated masses of 
India, Swamiji observed : 

‘Education, education, education alone! 
Travelling through many cities of 
Europe and observing in them the com¬ 
forts and education of even the poor 
people, there was brought to my mind 
the state of our own poor people, and 
1 used to shed tears. What made the 
difference? Education was the answer 
I got. Through education comes faith 


in one’s own self, and through faith in 
one's own self the inherent Brahman is 
waking up in them, while the Brahman 
in us is gradually becoming dormant.’ 1 

Swamiji strongly disapproved the mono¬ 
polizing of education by a few in the upper 
strata of society, as a bulwark of their per¬ 
sonal privilege and prestige. There is noth¬ 
ing great and beneficial that a good and 
democratic system of education cannot give 
to man. Swamiji wanted the educated mino¬ 
rity to make it their ineluctable responsi¬ 
bility to spread education among the masses 
and to bring the great spiritual truths with¬ 
in the reach of all : to give the masses 
ideas, information, and culture so that they 
could work out their own glorious destiny. 

The education of women in India has 
taken great strides today. Swami Viveka- 
nanda, a pioneer in this field also, was parti¬ 
cularly concerned about their education, to 
give them their true and equal place with 
men in society. He felt that of the many 
grave problems women may have to 
solve, there was none that cannot be solved 
by education of the right kind. ‘Female 
education should be spread with religion 
as its centre’, said he, and went to some 
length in explaining what he meant : 
‘Brahmacharinis of education and character 
should take up the task of teaching at these 
different centres.’ ‘In villages and towns 
they will open centres and strive for the 
spread of female education. Through such 
devout preachers of character there will be 
the real spread of female education in the 
country. History and the puranas, house¬ 
keeping and the arts, the duties of home 
life and the principles that make for the 
development of character have to be taught.’ 8 
‘Other matters such as sewing, culinary art, 
rules of domestic work, and upbringing of 
children, will also be taught; while Japa, 
worship, meditation, etc., shall form an in- 

1 The Works, Vol. IV (1962), p. 483. 

8 ibid., Vol. VII (1958), pp. 217-8. 


6 Taittirtya-upamqad , I. xi. 
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dispensable part of the teaching.*® ‘Along 
with other things they should acquire the 
spirit of valour and heroism.’ 1 ® 

Swami Vivekananda’s dream of a new 
resurgent India, envisages the important 
place education has in promoting the growth 
and development of every Indian from an 
early age and in achieving national pro¬ 
gress, prosperity, and welfare. India has 
always welcomed noble thoughts and ideas 

® ibid., Vol. VII, p. 217. 

!® ibid., Vol. V, p. 342. 


from every part of the world. India’s educa¬ 
tional philosophy has sought to combine 
the material, mental, and moral aspects of 
life into one integral pattern centred in spiri¬ 
tuality, for the good of one and all. Swami 
Vivekananda’s writings and speeches con¬ 
tain the most powerful and practical ideas 
and exhortations on education, that can 
teach men and women everywhere not only 
to live and learn but also to learn to live a 
worthwhile life and to practise what they 
profess. 

( Concluded ) 


LETTERS OF A SAINT 

Sri Sri Ramakkishna the Refuge 


Calcutta, 

12th April. 1919 

Dear Sri-, 

I have received your letter of the 11th inst. . . You are angry after reading my 
letter. It will not do if you get angry, yet continue to conduct yourself as before. 
Rather you will now have to live in such a manner that you can attract the 
sincere sraddha (reverential faith) and love of the long-standing workers of the 
Ashrama, and that you keep them in harmony and they can work unitedly. 
Because [ the idea is this ] : Do I not understand that you are disliked by — and 
others, and they also want to flee the Ashrama? Why mention only — and others? 
You have so far sought the reason for all this, only outside, and not so much 
within yourself. If you from now on search in your own heart, you will see that 
this is due to your lack of love, or callousness and anger, pride, etc. Therefore 
you should become cautious from now on; otherwise the entire work will become 
fruitless. Swamiji [ Vivekananda ] used to say, ‘He who can conduct himself as 
the servant of all can alone become the leader of all.’ You should remind your¬ 
self of this statement always. You should not think I am saying there is no fault 

with K-and others, and you alone are at fault. They too have many faults; 

but they will change if you remain all right : they will rectify their faults and 
not want to leave you and run away. 

That the boys of-Math, owing to your harshness, want to leave the duties 

of that place and run away — this information has reached the ears of the 
authorities of the Belur Math and Mission. A few days ago the meeting of the 
Governing Body and the trustees of the Math took place. There I informed the 
members about the present famine conditions, etc. (at your place) and pressed 
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them to extend help to you. At this . . . certain persons said . . . ‘By seeing the 
attitude of the monastic novices and others of that place, we have not yet been 
able to understand whether he [ the head ] is furthering the work of Sri Sri Tbakur 
[ Sri Ramakrishna ] or, being selfish, is accomplishing his own conveniences'. 
Though I was cut to the quick on hearing these words, still I tried to make them 
understand that it was only because of poverty and lack that you, being unable 
to decide what to do, act harshly towards others—not because of selfishness. 
This much for today. Accept my blessings. 

Ever your well-wisher, 

Sri Saradananda. 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 

Calcutta, 

3/4/’27 


My dear-, 

I have received P-’s letter of 1st April. 

There is no need to meditate on the guru for a long time. After remembering 
and saluting the guru, devote most of the time to meditation on the Ista (Chosen 
Deity). While repeating the mantra meditate on the Ista. Insofar as the samskaras 
(fund of past mental impressions) do not influence or disturb you while engaged 
in work, then do the work with one hundred percent attention. Selfless action is 
the special means for conquering past impressions. Putting firm faith in Sri Sri 
Thakur, go on striving, then you will be able to conquer past impressions and get 
peace of mind. Firm faith is the only help. 

Accept my blessings and good wishes. Also convey blessings to R-. I 

am well. All are all right here. 


Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda. 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Refuge 

Calcutta, 

29/3/77 

Dear-, 

I have received your letter. In whatever way Sri Sri Thakur keeps you, 
remain in that way with a satisfied mind : it is useless to become restless. I have 
written you before also to remain there only, peacefully, depending on Sri Sri 
Thakur. If it is his will, you may perhaps meet me : it is profitless to feel sorry 
on that account. Without the doctors’ approval I will not be able to move out 
anywhere. I won’t be able to stand the strain of going to Kasi in this heat; there¬ 
fore they will not give their approval for this. Don’t think that just by staying 
with the" guru you will be obtaining more of his grace. Wherever a person may 
reihain, he who calls on Sri Sri Thakur sincerely and guilelessly, he, to be sure, 
will obtain his grace. 
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My blessings and good wishes are always on you. And convey them to G 
■ and B-and others there. I am in good health. 

Ever your well-wisher, 
Sri Saradananda. 


Sri Sri Ramakrishna the Rbfuge 

Calcutta, 

8 / 7 / *27 

My dear-, 

I have received your letter of 20 Asadh. 1 We have also known that Simla is 
a very cold place. Be that as it may, I hope that your mind will become steady 
after residing there for a few days. Let me know from time to time about your 
health and it will make me happy. Accept my blessings and good wishes, which 
are always with you. If convenient, you may once go to Hardwar in the month 
of Asvin. 2 ... 1 am well. All at the Math [ Belur ] as well as here, are well. 

If by meditating only on the btjaP [ of the mantra ] you derive bliss, then do 
that only. You wanted to know how to meditate on the name [of the Lord]. 
The sound that is produced by uttering the name—on that sound you should 
try to make your mind one-pointed. In that [way] only will the mind gradually 
become steady and calm. The scriptures say. The Name itself is Brahman.’ 
By continuously repeating the name again and again, bliss will come. 

Ever your well-wisher, 

Sri Saradananda. 


1 Third month of the Bengali year, included wi$in Junc-July. 

2 Sixth month of the Bengali year, included within September-October. 

3 lit., ‘seed’—used in connection with mantras to mean a mystic syllable or syllables 
believed to contain in potential form the power of the deity to whom the mantra refers. 


ESSAY ON APPLIED RELIGION 


HOW TO MINIMIZE OUR PERSONAL SUFFERING 

Swami * Budhananda 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


V 

According to Susruta, an early master of 
Indian medicine, pain or suffering is of 
three kinds : ddhibhautika, adhidaivika, and 
ddhyatmika. 

Adhibhautika sufferings are those caused 

2 


by animals or natural calamities, etc. Cour¬ 
age and preventive caution are almost the 
only help against these. 

Adhidaivika sufferings are those caused 
by fate or by celestial beings. 

Adhyatmika sufferings are those which 
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proceed from one’s own body and mind. 

How much or what can be done for mini¬ 
mizing adhibhautika and ddhidaivika suffer¬ 
ings, SuSruta hints, is a matter of specula¬ 
tion. But we can to a great extent control 
the adhyaftmika sufferings—those proceed¬ 
ing from our bodies and minds. It is, in 
fact, from our bodies and minds that most 
of our sufferings originate. These sufferings, 
for which we have already sown the seeds, 
will have to be reaped and endured. 

Yet it always remains open to us to 
adopt preventive measures right now, and 
thus be reasonably sure we are not laying 
in store future sufferings for ourselves. In 
this sense at least, we can truly minimize 
our personal sufferings. 

What is the way to do this? 

It can well be done by putting into prac¬ 
tice a simple and clear sermon of the 
Buddha, on ‘Avoiding the Ten Evils’. 

The Buddha said : 

‘All acts of living creatures become bad 
by ten things, and by avoiding ten things 
they become good. These are the three 
evils of the body, four evils of the ton¬ 
gue, and three evils of the mind.’ 13 

Most of our suffering is the product of 
these ten evils, of action or thought. So 
we must know what these arc and how to 
avoid them. The Buddha explained what 
these evils are, and gave respectively ten 
commandments for avoiding them. He 
taught: 

‘The three evils of the body are : mur¬ 
der, theft, and adultery. 

‘The four evils of the tongue arc : lying, 
slander, abuse, and idle talk. 

‘The three evils of the mind are : 
covetousness, hatred, and error.’ 

Now, how do we avoid these ten evils, to 
ensure that we do not create future suffer¬ 
ings for ourselves? The Buddha gave 
specific and precise instructions, combining 

13 Paul Catus : The Gospel of Buddha (Open 
Court Publ. Co., Chicago, 1915), p. 126, 


both negative and positive precepts in this 
regard. 

Three evils of the body : 

(i) Kill not but have regard for life. 

(ii) Steal not, neither do ye rob; but 
help everybody to be the master of 
the fruits of his labour. 

(Hi) Abstain from impurity and lead a 
life of chastity. 

These precepts are small, given in a few 
words, but in each of these is the power 
of saving us from certain special and intense 
forms of suffering. 

The word ‘kill*, in this context, can be 
taken to include all forms of violence and 
cruelty. A life which is built on violence— 
violence in thought, words or conduct—a 
life which has cruelty as its habit-pattern, 
will sooner or later bring upon itself other 
forms of violence which will cause suffering. 

On the other hand, one who not only 
refrains from violence and cruelty, but fur¬ 
ther develops and practises reverence for 
life, will thus far cease to cause sufferings 
for himself. 

To steal or rob is to base one’s life on 
deceit; and how can this fail to bring 
Sufferings? Even if one’s conscience be¬ 
comes wholly withered, there is always the 
governmental machinery of law and order 
to cause ample and deserved suffering. 
Again, how much suffering has been caused 
for the world by robbing others, for instance, 
of the fruits of their labour ! And in time, 
one or other form of revolution is bound 
to come as the retribution of history : then 
all have to suffer. Therefore all religious 
teachers have warned us that anyone rob¬ 
bing anyone else of the fruit of his labour 
cannot help suffering. 

In our smaller spheres of life, whenever 
we are genuinely concerned about giving 
others their due, the conflicts of life, petty 
or serious, are reduced to the minimum; 
and to that extent our sufferings are re¬ 
duced : our inter-personal relations, which 
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are an abiding source of happiness, are 
bound to improve. 

Then we are advised not only to abstain 
from impurity but also to lead a life of 
chastity. 

The word ‘impurity’ is here being used 
by the Buddha, clearly, to indicate all 
forms of immorality. Nowadays we hear 
so much about the ‘new morality’ and end¬ 
less arguments in favour of permissiveness. 
But though the human race has been mak¬ 
ing such experiments for ages, all the same 
the fact remains that by lowering or manipu¬ 
lating moral standards we can never dimi¬ 
nish the sufferings of mankind. 

Whoever lives an impure, immoral life 
will bring upon himself or herself untold 
miseries. No one can help such people out 
of those sufferings until they themselves 
desist from immoral ways. So, whoever 
wants to minimize the sufferings of life, has 
one method of doing it right in his mind 
and hand. 

In fact, the man or woman who is pure 
in heart and chaste in thought and conduct 
gathers, within, a special power which can 
defeat any suffering in life. The pure in 
heart can even see God ! What then can 
any misery do to such a person? 

Four evils of the tongue : 

As regards avoiding these four evils, the 
Huddha taught : 

(0 Lie not, but be truthful. Speak the 
truth with discretion, fearlessly, and 
with a loving heart. 

(it) Invent not evil reports, neither do ye 
report them. Carp not but look for the 
good sides of your fellow beings, so 
that you may with sincerity defend 
them against their enemies. 

(Hi) Swear not but speak decently and 
with dignity. 

(iv) Waste not time with gossip, but 
speak to the purpose or keep silence. 
Our world is such an interesting place 
that we often have to suffer here, even for 


telling the truth ! But when we begin to 
build our lives on truthfulness, we can grow 
inwardly stronger than all sufferings. 

Truth is not to be practised, of course, 
merely for avoiding suffering : but for its 
own sake, and for growing stronger than 
suffering. 

On the other hand, the life based on false¬ 
hood and deceit cannot but cause sufferings 
of many sorts. Exposure, ignominy, and 
punishment are bound to be the fate 
of such people. 

Further—-if you invent or spread evil re¬ 
ports about others, others will tend to do 
the same towards you, with a vengeance. 
That will surely cause suffering. So eschew 
it altogether. After all, most of us have 
tongues that tend towards carping. Whenever 
we thus turn them loose, somebody or other’s 
feelings are wounded; and then we begin 
to get back our dues in the form of 
sufferings. 

The Buddha teaches us not only not to 
carp, but to always consider the good quali¬ 
ties of others, so that we may even be able to 
side''with them when they are in trouble. 
When we do this, we are sure to find that one 
great source of our sufferings has been 
scotched. 

Thirdly, we are taught by the Buddha not 
only not to swear but to speak decently and 
with dignity. Because speech is a very 
powerful instrument given by God to man¬ 
kind, it should be used with great caution 
and circumspection. With even a few words 
you can inspire one with divine thoughts, 
or inflame another with anger, or even 
perhaps break a person’s heart ! 

And wrong speech always comes back to 
you like a boomerang. How many personal 
tragedies have happened in the world because 
of even one chance wrong word ! How 
many homes and hopes have been shattered, 
causing life-long miseries for those involved! 
Those who do not want to suffer that way, 
should heed this precept of the Buddha. 
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As the Hindu teachers point out, only 
such words should be uttered as are satya, 
priya, and hita (true, pleasing, and bene¬ 
ficial). 

Finally, comes Buddha’s admonition re¬ 
garding gossip. Habitual gossipers are 
often tempted to invent lies, amusing stories, 
or petty scandals in order to appear inter¬ 
esting. But soon their purposeless talk in¬ 
volves them in conflicts and misunderstand¬ 
ings which cannot but cause further suffer¬ 
ing for them. 

There is a saying that a dumb man has 
no enemies. But a man with the power of 
speech intact, also need have no enemies, 
provided only that he either speaks to the 
purpose or keeps quiet. Silence is golden; 
and during periods of silence we can think 
on high subjects, and work for self-better¬ 
ment. 

Three evils of the mind : 

As regards avoiding these mental evils, 
the Buddha taught : 

(i) Covet not, nor envy, but rejoice at 
the fortunes of other people. 

(ii) Cleanse your heart of malice and 
cherish no hatred, not even against 
your enemies; but embrace all living 
beings with kindness. 

(Hi) Free your mind of ignorance and be 
anxious to learn the truth, especially 
in the one thing that is needful, lest 
you fall a prey either to scepticism 
or to errors. Scepticism will make 
you indifferent and errors will lead 
you astray, so that you will not find 
the noble path that leads to life 
eternal. 

When we covet, we create miseries for 
ourselves unnecessarily : for we can never 
obtain all that we desire to possess or en¬ 
joy. Envy is a purposeless wastage of men¬ 
tal energy which not only weakens us but 
also is particularly prone to breed psychoso¬ 
matic ailments. Again, weakness is among 
the root causes of all sufferings. 


But when we rejoice at others’ good for¬ 
tunes, that rejoicing has a therapeutic effect 
on our minds. That is very necessary, for 
the upkeep of our mental health. A healthy 
and happy mind by itself is a powerful anti¬ 
dote for all kinds of suffering in life. 

There is nothing so destructive to one’s 
finer sensibilities as hatred. The hater al¬ 
ways suffers more than the hated. And yet, 
how much hatred is still cultivated—and 
often deliberately—among persons, classes, 
races, and nations in this world ! Much of 
the world’s sufferings, as also personal 
sufferings, can be clearly traced to hatred. 
So, stop hating just now—any one for any 
reason—and you will find that one form of 
suffering is at once becoming less for you. 

Lastly, there are ignorance and error. 
The typical superficial modern man boasts 
of his scientism, swears by hedonism, and 
disowns affiliation to any faith : for he 
thinks he is too highly intellectual to be reli¬ 
gious. Having no moorings in any of the 
religions and their noble teachings, he pur¬ 
sues only sensate values. Completely devoid 
of self-discipline, he soon degenerates into 
a highly complex mixture of scepticism, 
cynicism, and immorality. With no urge 
towards the higher paths of life, he goes 
astray through error and infatuation, and 
follows one or other of the slippery paths 
which lead to the very depths of degrada¬ 
tion. And then it will be all misery for him. 

So the Buddha taught that we should 
free our minds of ignorance and error, 
learn the truth, and follow the noble path. 
All who are sincere about minimizing their 
personal miseries are earnestly invited to 
practise these ten commandments of the 
Buddha, and see for themselves their bene¬ 
ficent results. , 

VI 

Still we will not have done full justice to 
the subject if we fail to note that there is 
yet another method of minimizing or end- 
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ing our personal sufferings. This may be 
called the mystic’s way, of self-surrender 
and resignation to the will of God. 

This is undoubtedly the most difficult 
way, for it is based on an unquestioning and 
absolute faith in God and dependence on 
Him. Only the valiant devotees of God can 
practise it. Many of us may not have that 
profound faith in God. But, who knows, 
there may indeed be some among our 
readers who are ready for it. 

In any case, it will be inspiring for all to 
learn how this method has been applied in 
life. This was most clearly explained by 
the Christian mystic. Brother Lawrence, in 
a letter to a suffering nun. We quote from 
his eleventh letter as given in that great little 
book. The Practice of the Presence of 
God: 1 * 

T do not pray that you may be delivered 
from your pains, but 1 pray God earn¬ 
estly that He would give you strength 
and patience to bear them as long as He 
pleases. Comfort yourself with Him 
who holds you fastened to the cross. He 
will loose you when He thinks fit. 
Happy are those who suffer with Him. 
Accustom yourself to suffer in that man¬ 
ner. and seek from Him the strength to 
endure as much, and as long, as He 
shall judge to be necessary for you. 
The men of the world do not compre¬ 
hend these truths, nor is it to be won¬ 
dered at, since they suffer like what they 
are, and not like Christians. They con¬ 
sider sickness as a pain to nature, and 
not as a favour from God ; and seeing it 
only in that light, they find nothing in 
it but grief and distress. But those who 
consider sickness as coming from the 
hand of God. as the effect of His mercy, 
and the means which He employs for 
their salvation—such commonly find in 
it great sweetness and sensible consola¬ 
tion. 

M (Translated from the French, Publ. by 
Fleming H. Revctl Co.. U.S.A., 1958), pp. 56-8. 


1 wish you could convince yourself 
that God is often (in some sense) nearer 
to us, and more effectually present with 
us, in sickness than in health. Rely up¬ 
on no other physician; for, according 
to my apprehension. He reserves your 
cure to Himself. Put, then, all your trust 
in Him, and you will soon find the 
effects of it in your recovery, which we 
often retard by putting greater confi¬ 
dence in physic than in God. 

‘Whatever remedies you make use of, 
they will succeed only so far as He per¬ 
mits. When pains come from God, He 
only can cure them. He often sends 
diseases of the body to cure those of the 
soul. Comfort yourself with the sove¬ 
reign Physician both of the soul and 
body. 

'Be satisfied with the condition in which 
God places you; however happy you 
may think me, I envy you. Pains and 
sufferings would be a paradise to me 
while 1 should suffer with my God, and 
the greatest pleasures would be hell to 
me if 1 could relish them without Him. 
All my consolation would be to suffer 
something for His sake.’ 

The essence of this mystic way of facing 
the miseries of life and rising above them, 
was taught by the Holy Mother in the fol¬ 
lowing simple words : 

‘Everybody says regretfully : “There is 
so much misery in the world. We have 
prayed so much to God, but still there 
is no end of misery.” But misery is only 
the gift of God. It is the symbol of His 
compassion. Is it not so?’ 15 

There are thus countless ways open to us 
for minimizing or rising above our personal 
miseries. May we have the wisdom, enthu¬ 
siasm, strength, and steadfastness to dis¬ 
cover and then apply the methods suitable 
to us—so that the bliss, peace, and freedom 
promised in the scriptures may become 
experienced facts in our lives ! 

15 Sri Sarada Devi, The Holy Mother (Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Madras - 6000404, 1969), p. 
280. 




ILLUMINATING 

DIALOGUES 

FROM 

INDIAN LORE 


Y UDHISTHIRA—THE PATH OF DHARMA 
(Continued from the September issue) 


[Though several weeks had been passed 
on the banks of the holy Ganga, since the 
end of the carnage of Kuruksetra, 
Yudhisthira, eldest of the Pandava brothers, 
still could find no solace to his grief and re¬ 
morse over his share in that historic conflict. 
Even the words—entreating, exhorting, some¬ 
times bitter—of his brothers, friends, and 
advisers, were proving futile to cheer him 
and dissuade him from his resolve to re¬ 
nounce the kingdom and take up the austere 
forest-life. Hence Vyasa (a grand-uncle of 
the Pandavas as well as of the dead Kaura- 
vas), the great sage and author of the Maha - 
bhdrata, had undertaken to enlighten 
Yudhisthira. ] 

After Vyasa’s first discourse, Yudhisthira 
replied : 

O venerable sage, this transient kingdom 
and all other earthly enjoyments hold no 
charm for me. Moreover my whole mind is 
overwhelmed with grief at the misery and 
wailing of these myriads of bereaved women, 
who have lost husbands and sons. I can find 
no peace. 

Then addressing Yudhistira, Vyasa, fore¬ 
most of knowers of Yoga as also of the 
Vedas, resumed : 

O king, by performing prescribed actions, 
or sacrifices, or through any other sorts of 


work, nothing can be gained. Nor can any 
person give anything to any other. What¬ 
ever the Lord [Brahma], the Giver of the 
fruits of action, allots to whatever person 
at whatever time—that will come to him at 
the right time, and effortlessly. Until that 
time, moreover, even the wisest cannot 
achieve anything by discussing sdstras (holy 
books) however profoundly. On the other 
hand, when the time is ripe, even a confirmed 
fool is seen to get wealth in plenty. There¬ 
fore all actions are dependent on time—of 
this there is no doubt. So long as the time 
of good luck does not come, no skill, no 
mantra, no medicine can by any means 
produce any result. But when the right 
time comes, all these become fruitful and 
prosperous in all details. With the help of 
time, the wind blows with great speed, the 
clouds become filled with water, trees in 
the forests are adorned with flowers, lakes 
and reservoirs become filled with lotus- 
leaves, the night is flooded with moonlight 
or filled with darkness—or again, the full 
moon shines in all its glory. When how¬ 
ever the time is not ripe, never can trees 
put forth their flowers or fruits, nor rivers 
flow swiftly, nor birds or animals be filled 
with elation, nor women conceive, nor even 
the seasons come in proper sequence. Even 
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the rising and setting of sun and moon, the 
very tides of the ocean, are bound by this 
time. 

In this regard there is the old story of 
king Senajit which you should now hear. . . 
After long experience, then, of this world 
with its resulting disillusionment, Senajit 
concluded thus : 

‘Nobody can get beyond the control of 
time : the birth and death of all beings 
has been already allotted by Nature, but still 
fools lament for their lost relatives or wealth 
and try to take measures to prevent further 
loss. They do not see that the more one 
gives way to sorrow, the more it increases; 
the more one fears, the more fear increases. 
Again in pride you may feel, that this whole 
sea-girt earth is ‘yours’; but yet your own 
self is not yours ! The wise, understanding 
this, remain steady and are not deluded. In 
this world are thousands of sources of 
misery, and hundreds, of happiness : fools 
are ever under the sway of one or other 
of these, but never the wise. Even the 
sources of pleasure in this world become in 
time themselves unpleasant, while things at 
first repellent become in time appealing and 
pleasurable : thus in this world misery and 
haopincss roam about together. Actually, 
here there is no real happiness—only 
misery— : and so the absence of misery 
comes to be called happiness ! . . . Thus 
he who wishes perennial happiness has to 
conquer both the pleasure and pain of this 
world. Everything one finds to be causing 
grief, heartburning, or exhaustion, must be 
cut out, like a finger bitten by a poisonous 
snake. Happiness or sorrow, that which is 
dear or repulsive—whatever comes, it is all 
to be experienced with an undisturbed mind. 
(Then one can dearly see, for instance.) 
if one omits even a trifling act of friendli¬ 
ness to one’s relatives, what are their real 
motives for ‘friendliness’ to oneself. Only 
two types of people can at all enjoy happi¬ 


ness in this world—the extremely foolish 
and deluded, and those few with the very 
sharpest discrimination.’ Thus said that 
great king, who had come to know the true 
nature of happiness and sorrow. 

Accordingly, you can well understanc 
that those who feel misery at the sufferings 
of others, will never find time to be happy. 
Because at all times there will be some who 
are suffering. To all people, by turns, come 
happiness and misery, gain and loss, cala¬ 
mity and achievement, birth and death. 
The wise therefore never are elated or 
depressed by any happening. For kings, 
battle is the yajfia (sacrifice), administering 
justice is the yoga, giving of gifts is the 
daksind (fees and gifts to priests, etc., dur¬ 
ing sacrifices). The king who is egoless, 
devoted to yajiia, following the moral codes 
intelligently, who protects his kingdom, 
maintains samc-sightedness towards all as 
a righteous king should, remains victorious 
in war, drinks soma-juice during the yajhas, 
brings prosperity to his subjects, punishes 
justly, studies the Vedas and other scrip¬ 
tures thoroughly, keeps the four castes 
devoted to their proper duties, and finally 
dies in righteous battle—having thus puri¬ 
fied his mind, attains the world of the gods. 
O king, the best monarch indeed is he who, 
having earned lasting fame on this earth, 
is praised by his ministers as well as 
his subjects, even after his going to heaven. 

Clearly moved by these powerful words, 
yet still in a most distracted condition, 
Yudhisthira replied to Vyasa : 

Remembering those terrible scenes—the 
deaths of all our royal friends and relatives 
—of which I am the cause, I am still ex¬ 
tremely restless with grief despite all you 
have kindly spoken to me. Being so ex¬ 
tremely greedy for the kingdom, I have 
brought down to the verge of death that 
grand-uncle who brought me up as a child, 
on his own lap ! That scene, when the lion- 
hearted (grand-uncle) Bhlsma was falling 
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from his chariot like a mountain struck by 
the thunderbolt of Indra. . . and I standing 
by without moving a finger, oppresses me 
as a terrible sin, I cannot describe my agony 
of heart at the sight of his body covered 
with blood ! Where in this world is a sin¬ 
ner to equal me? That same Bhlsma who 
fought for long days with Parasurama (great 
warrior-sage, regarded as an incarnation of 
Visnu) and who at Benares challenged and 
conquered one by one all the heroes of 
India assembled for that svayaihvara 1 — 
that Bhlsma, the guru who had protected 
us always, I had to bring low 2 for the sake 
of a little transitory kingdom ! 

And if this were not enough, 1 had to 
deceive that great preceptor Drona who is 
honoured by all the world ! When he came 
to me to learn the truth about the ‘death’ 
of his son, 3 and asked, ‘O king, please say 
truly whether or not my son lives’, I— 
purely from greed of kingdom—loudly pro¬ 
claimed, ‘Asvatthama is dead. . . ’ while in- 
audibly muttering the word ‘the elephant’. 
Now, remembering that scene, my whole 
body is burning. Just think : putting off 
the armour of truth, T told the Guru that 
Asvatthama was dead, whereas only the 
elephant by that name had been killed ! 
For such a sin, who can say in what terrible 
world I shall next have to suffer? 

1 Ancient custom in India, of a ksattriya prin¬ 
cess’ choosing her husband from an assembly 
of princely suitors. In this case, however, Bhijma’s 
exploits were for obtaining brides for his younger 
brother—not for himself. 

2 It should be noted that Bhlsma himself had 
instructed the Pandava brothers as to how to 
bring about his death, since he possessed the 
power of choosing the time of his own death. 
Cf. Prabuddha Bharata for October 1976, p. 423. 

3 That is, Asvatthama. In order to dishearten 
the invincible Drona, Krjna had advised the 
Pandavas to announce that ‘Asvatthama is dead’, 
since an elephant of that name had just been 
killed. Since Xsvatthama bad also a boon of 
immortality, Drona asked Yudhisthira—famed for 
his truthfulness—to confirm this. 


Then recounting the sad death of his 
elder brother, Karna, as well as of Abhi- 
manyu, brave son of Arjuna, and all their 
sons through DraupadT, Yudhisthira said to 
Vyasa and others : Inasmuch as all this 
needless destruction of ksattriyas was be¬ 
cause of me therefore in this very place I 
shall give up my body in the austerity of 
fasting unto death. Then I shall no more 
have to take birth in any caste. Now I 
humbly request you all to please go to your 
respective places, allowing me to give up 
my body. 

Hereupon, Vyasa, seeing that Yudhi- 
sthira’s grief had robbed him of his dis¬ 
crimination, spoke in consoling words : 

O king, it is not proper for you to be 
thus overwhelmed by grief. Therefore I am 
again telling you what is for your good : 
please listen. As bubbles arise in water 
and again disappear, so jivas (individual 
souls) in this world are born and die. All 
elements arc destroyed at last : whatever 
conglomerates must also decay and be 
destroyed . . . separations are the end of all 
unions. Death is the end of life. But 
meanwhile if, being desirous of happiness, 
one merely wastes his time in idleness, at 
the end he has to suffer further. On the 
other hand, he who works patiently and 
skilfully achieves prosperity, fame, enjoy¬ 
ments and various powers : the idle and 
inefficient man gets none of these. Friends 
and wealth arc not enough for happiness, 
nor enemies enough to cause sorrow, nor 
mere learning for wealth. Be that as it may, 
the Creator has certainly created you for 
certain actions. Therefore through the path 
of action lies for you the path to perfection. 
You have no right to give up your duties 

O Yudhisthira, in this regard please hear 
what a great brahmana, named ASman, has 
said in olden times. When king Janaka, 
stricken with grief, approached Asman, he 
asked him what attitude was most condu¬ 
cive to welfare when relatives and wealth 
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either increase or decrease. To him A&man 
replied : 

‘O king, as soon as man is born, misery 
and happiness take possession of him. And 
when either of these appears, man’s intelli¬ 
gence is blown off like a cloud by the wind. 
Thus, from birth there gradually grows in 
man’s mind the feeling that *1 am not an 
ordinary man”; “I have come into a good 
family”; “I have attained my goal in life” 
—with these three types of pride his mind 
becomes imbued. Then through the power 
of this egoism he—naturally attached to 
outer enjoyments—spends all his father’s 
hard-earned fortune in dancing, singing, 
etc.; and at last resorts to thievery as a 
useful means. But the inevitable result of 
this is that the king will punish him, per¬ 
haps by the death-sentence : evil-doers 
have short lives. Even if one survives, he 
will sink through poverty in the ocean of 
misery. Therefore, wisely considering this, 
one should try to avoid such consequences. 
Old age and death attack all, whether strong 
or weak : even to a conqueror of the whole 
world these come. Whatever appears there¬ 
fore—happiness or misery—one should bear 
all with steady mind; none can escape 
these since all are determined by Time : 
loss of desired things, appearance of un¬ 
wanted things, rise or fall, fruitful or fruit¬ 
less toil, etc. 

’As form, taste, smell arid touch come of 
their own nature, so happiness and misery 
accompany life. All beings have to follow 
a day-to-day routine—sleeping, waking, 
eating, going out, etc. Still, even the doctors 
fall ill, the strong wither away, the beautiful 
grow ugly. Only by the decree of Kala 
(Time, here used to mean Fate) do some get 
birth in good families, grow strong, beauti¬ 
ful, healthy, and find ample pleasures. Glory 
be to Fate 1 But (also by Fate) the poor, 
though not wanting children, get plenty, 
while the rich, though wanting, do not see 
the face of even one ! Death by disease, 
3 


fire, flood, battle, famine, etc.—all follow 
Fate’s decree : those with fortunate birth, 
power and riches, generally die young . . . 
while the poor drag out long lives in great 
misery. The affluent generally do not retain 
much capacity to digest food, while the 
poor, though able to digest even sticks and 
stones, have so little to eat l Bad people, 
under the inexorable power of Time, per¬ 
form more and more evil deeds; even the 
learned, under Time’s power, often act in 
most reprehensible ways : hunting, playing 
dice, committing adultery, drinking, etc.— 
all these they become absorbed in. Thus, 
good and evil (ista, anista) attack all peo¬ 
ple, under the control of Time. One can 
find no other cause for all this than Kala 
or Fate. The Lord as Time who has created 
air, the sky, fire, moon, sun, day. night, 
stars, mountains, rivers—He who protects all 
—He has engendered the feelings of happi¬ 
ness and misery in man's mind. As the 
seasons come, change, and depart, so do 
people’s misery and happiness change under 
the influence of Time. 

‘O Janaka,* continued Asman, ’neither 

♦ 

through medicines, nor homa (fire ritual) 
nor mantras nor japa can anyone get rid 
of old age and death. Just as on the ocean 
driftwood floats together a while and then 
separates, so on this earth creatures come 
together only momentarily. People always 
surrounded by song and dance and beautiful 
women; and poor orphans who can only 
beg their food—both are treated equally 
by Death. In this world many have parents, 
sons, wives; but in truth, none is one’s 
own. After death, what relation remains for 
them? Any gathering of friends is like a 
meeting of travellers only. “Who am I? 
Where am I staying? Where shall I go? 
Do I at all exist here? For what am I 
mourning?” Thinking thus in your mind, 
make it now steady. After all, this samsara 
(relative existence) is constantly moving, like 
a wheel, never resting. 
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But then, of course, none has seen the 
other world. Still, according to the scriptures, 
which axe the guiding light for good people, 
one should maintain faith.in the reality of 
the hereafter and perform all the prescribed 
offerings to ancestors, as also various sacri¬ 
fices (to the gods), while pursuing the three 
vargas (values of life : dharma, wealth, and 
desires) in this world. The whole creation 
is ever flowing towards the great ocean of 
Death; yet nobody seems to be able to 
take this fact to heart. Instead, all—even 
doctors—are always taking bitter medicines, 
etc.; yet they can no more overcome death 
than the ocean overflow its shores. Even 
researchers in chemistry, as well as those 
applying their medicines in practice, we see, 
are aging and wasting with their advance 
of years despite swallowing of geriatric 
drugs ! Again, those who devote themselves 
to scriptural study or to charitable works 
or sacrifices—they likewise fail to overcome 
death. The year, the month, the fortnight, 
the day or the night, once gone, never re¬ 
turns. As the ocean is fed by river-waters, 
so is Death being fed by the bodies of all 
beings. 

(One hears endless discussions about the 
source of life :) some saying that this body 
takes form out of the jiva, others, that the 
fiva evolves out of the body, and so on. 
But whatever be the cause of all this, (it is 
obvious that) in this world the coming to¬ 
gether of wife, son, family, etc., are only 


momentary like the meeting of people in a 
travellers' rest-house. What to speak of 
other bodies, our own bodies cannot stay 
with us for long. Oh king, where now are 
your father and forefathers? Neither can 
you see them nor they you. In this world, 
none can see heaven or hell; but the scrip¬ 
tures are the eyes of the wise, through 
which they come to know everything. 
Accordingly, you should devote yourself to 
scriptural study and practise their teachings, 
through which the righteous are able to 
pay off the three debts—to the pitrs (ances¬ 
tors), the devas (gods) and rsis (sages)— 
through rearing virtuous children, through 
sacrifices, and through vows and penances, 
respectively. So, without regrets for past 
deeds, with purified vision, performing all 
righteous acts, you will be happy in both 
the worlds (earth and heaven). That king 
who, ridding himself of attachment and 
aversion, accumulates wealth virtuously— 
his name and fame will increase.’ Vyasa 
then concluded : O Yudhisthira, hearing all 
this from the sage Asman, king Janaka gave 
up grief with its burning, and taking leave 
of the teacher, departed homewards. There¬ 
fore, you also, giving up all heart-burnings, 
be of cheerful mind. You have conquered 
the world according to the dharma of a 
ksattriya : now enjoy it all without any 
hesitation. Never show disrespect to any¬ 
thing here in this life. 

(Concluded) 


A man is the creator of his own fate, and even in his foetal fife he is 
affected by the dynamics of the works of his prior existence.... 

This human body entombs a self which is nothing if not emphatically a 
worker. It is the works of this self in a prior existence which determines the 
nafure of its organism in the next.... What is! lotted cannot be blotted. A 
frightened mouse runs to its hole: a sacred serpent, to a well; a terrified ele¬ 
phant, to its stake—but where can a man fly from his Karma? 

Garuda Parana, C XIII 



SWAMJ] VIV.EKA'NlAiN]DA 1 ’S DISCOVERIES ABOUT INDIA—II 

SWAMI BHAJANANAMDA 


Swamiji’s Third Discovbry 

Swami Vivekananda’s third discovery 
about India was that her contemporary state 
of decline was not due to religion but to the 
fact that the life-giving principles of 
Vedanta had not been applied to solve her 
social and national problems. 

This is perhaps the most challenging thesis 
ever to appear in the field of sociology in 
India. It appeared at a time when our 
British overlords and Christian missionaries 
were flaying Hindu religion—and society no 
less—and heaping on it the entire blame for 
the degeneration of the country. 

For example, the German sociologist 
Max Weber tried through his researches to 
find the connection between religious ideas 
of peoples, and their material prosperity. 
In his celebrated work. The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit of Capitalism, he showed that 
it was the reformation of the Christian 
church, led by Martin Luther, that ‘liberated’ 
the European mind and brought in the 
development of technology and the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth in Europe and eventually 
in the U.S.A. Applying in another book 
the same theory to India’s history, he asks: 
how did India fail to evolve a technological 
society even though she had had a highly 
developed culture, enormous wealth, and 
intellectual ability? 1 ® He then squarely lays 
the blame on Hinduism and its world-negat¬ 
ing philosophy. But we find that Swamiji 
had anticipated, as it were, these charges 
in many of his observations. For instance : 

‘Thoughtful people within the last few 
years have seen it [the country’s degra¬ 
dation], but unfortunately laid it at the 
door of the Hindu religion, and to them, 

M vide Marx Weber : The Religion of India 
(Free Press, Glencoe), 1958. 


the only way of bettering is by crushing 
this grandest religion of the world. Hear 
me, my friend, I have discovered the 
secret through the grace of the Lord. 
Religion is not in fault. On the other 
hand, your religion teaches you that 
every being is only your own self mul¬ 
tiplied. But it was the want of practical 
application, the want of sympathy—the 
want of heart.’ 17 

‘No religion on earth preaches the dig¬ 
nity of humanity in such a lofty strain 
as Hinduism, and no religion on earth 
treads upon the necks of the poor and 
the low in such a fashion as Hinduism. 
The Lord has shown me that religion 
is not in fault, but it is the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in Hinduism, hypocrites, 
who invent all sorts of engines of 
tyranny. . . 118 

‘You have the greatest religion which 
the world ever saw, and you feed the 
masses with stuff and nonsense. You 
have the perennial fountain flowing, and 
you give them ditch-water.’ 19 

It is thus clear that Swamiji looked on 
religion from a very different angle than his 
contemporaries. If religion could help a 
man to get mukti or supreme liberation, 
could it not help him in solving his daily 
problems?—he asked himself. This comes 
to us with an urgency strikingly like Karl 
Marx’s famous statement: ‘Philosophers 
have hitherto only tried to explain the 
world. The real problem is how to change 
it.’ For centuries in India, most philoso¬ 
phers had used religion mainly to explain 
away the world, or as the means of escaping 
from its bondage. But Swamiji aimed at 
applying religion to solve the day-to-day 
problems of man as well. He was the first 


17 The Complete Works (Advaita Ashrama 
Mayavati, Dt. Pithorajarh, U.P.), Vol. V (1959), 
p. 14. 

M/M#.. Vol. V, p. 15. 
ibid., Vol. V, p. 223. 
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great Indian thinker of modem times to 
apply the principles of religion to solving 
the national problems and making religion 
a powerful instrument for social change in 
ftidia. : 

Swamiji clearly saw that Hinduism had 
a core of sound spiritual principles based 
on the Upanisads and the Gita , and that 
these principles when applied in practical 
life could solve many of the nation's pro¬ 
blems. That is why he asked us to go back 
to the Upanisads. The religious stream had 
run clear during the age of the Upanisads; 
it became muddy only during later centuries 
by the introduction of countless taboos and 
superstitions and cock-and-bull stories and 
village customs— all of which, according to 
Swamiji, had been introduced into the clear 
stream of religion by the foreign hordes 
who periodically overran India—or through 
a natural reaction to their atrocities. He 
said : 

‘Go back to your Upanishads, the shin¬ 
ing, the strengthening, the bright philo¬ 
sophy, and part from all these mysterious 
things, all tnese weakening things. Take 
up this philosophy; the greatest truths 
are the simplest things in the world, sim¬ 
ple as your own existence. The truths 
of the Upanishads are before you. Take 
them up, live up to them, and the sal¬ 
vation of India will be at hand.* 20 
‘And the Upanishads are the great mine 
of strength. Therein lies strength enough 
to invigorate the whole world; the 
whole world can be vivified, made 
strong, energized through them. They 
Will call with trumpet voice upon the 
weak, the miserable, and the down¬ 
trodden of all races, all creeds, and all 
sectsi to stand on their feet and be free. 
Freedom, physical freedom, mental free¬ 
dom, and spiritual freedom are the watch¬ 
words of the Upanishads.’ 21 

Now what are these life-giving principles 
of the Upanisads, of Vedanta, of which 
Swamiji spoke? They are essentially three : 

20 ibid., Vol. Ill (1960), p. 225. 

21 ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 238. 


1. Potential Divinity of the Soul 

2. Anubhuti, or Direct Intuitive Ex¬ 
perience of the Divine Reality. 

3. Spirit of Harmony, biased on the 
Relativistic Approach (as opposed 
to the dogmatic approach of most 
other religions and even of science) 
to the problems of life and reality. 

Evidently, by life-giving religious princi¬ 
ples, Swamiji meant not doctrines or creeds, 
but certain values, attitudes, and practical 
disciplines fostered by the Hindu religion. 
These spiritual principles had been lying 
hidden in the vast and profound ocean of 
Hindu culture. Sri Ramakrishna first 
churned them out through his stupendous 
spiritual efforts. But it was the genius of 
Swami Vivekananda that demonstrated their 
significance in bringing about a spiritual 
renaissance for the world and epochal social 
changes in India. Let us now examine what 
meanings Swamiji saw in each of these prin¬ 
ciples, and how he invested each with the 
power of his vision. 

First Vedantic Principle: Potential Divinity 
of the Soul 

All schools of Vedanta believe that there 
is an ultimate spiritual Reality, called Brah¬ 
man by the sages, which forms the substra¬ 
tum of the universe and of all individual 
souls. The schools, however, differ regard¬ 
ing the nature of Brahman and the rela¬ 
tionship of souls to Brahman. But all 
schools are agreed about at least one point, 
namely, that every soul in its real nature is 
a part or reflection of Brahman—or Brah¬ 
man Itself. They further agree that the 
knowledge of this relationship, or identity, 
in the empirical state of the soul’s existence, 
remains either ‘covered’ by ignorance, or 
‘contracted’. That is why Swamiji said that 
‘Each soul is potentially divine’. 22 By this 
he meant that every soul has the inherent 
capacity to realize its true divine nature. 


22 ibid., Vol. I (1962), p. 257. 
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What is evil or bad in man is not his soul 
or Atman, but his mind. The soul is pure 
and self-luminous. This is the central idea 
of all schools of Vedanta; but for many 
centuries, few had understood its immense 
practical value. 

The fields of application which Swamiji 
found for this doctrine, may be generalized 
into five : 

A New Definition of Religion; 

A New Existential Philosophy of Life; 
A New Philosophy of Work; 

A New Social Philosophy for Uplifting 
the Masses, and the Solution of the Caste 
Problem; 

A New Philosophical Basis for India’s 
National Ideal. 

(0 A New Definition of Religion : 

Though there are a number of religions 
in the world, the word 'religion* itself is 
very difficult to define. Semitic religions 
generally mean by it the despotic rule of 
the world by a supernatural Being called 
God. The Sanskrit word for religion, on 
the other hand, is dharma; and this word 
is so wide in its meaning that it includes a 
variety of things, as is seen in the well- 
known definition given by Kanada 23 : ‘That 
through which abhyudaya and nissreyasa 1 ' A 
are attained is dharma.’ However, 
Swamiji’s definition of religion as “the 
manifestation of the divinity already in 
man’, not only covers both these ideas of 
abhyudaya and nissreyasa but points to the 
rationale and means of their attainment. 
The word abhyudaya is usually translated 
as ‘material prosperity’. The correct mean¬ 
ing, however, seems to be that conveyed 
by Aristotle’s famous word ‘eudaemonia’ 
(usually rendered in English as ‘happiness* 
or ‘well-being’). By this word Aristotle 

83 Founder of the NySya-Vaisejfika school oi 
Hindu philosophy, who is believed to have 
flourished circa the third century B.C. 

8* lit., that which is the supreme good; always 
applied to mok$a or complete freedom. 


meant the activity of the soul’s powers in 
accordance with reason. True ‘well-being’ 
can be achieved, according to Aristotle, 
only by the balanced use of the intellec¬ 
tual, moral, and aesthetic powers of man, 
and this to us is clearly abhyudaya. 
Nissreyasa means total freedom from all 
bondage, including not only gross sensual 
desires but also the subtle desires for name, 
fame, etc. It is the final emancipation of 
the soul not only from the body but also 
from the mind. 

Now by the word ‘divinity’ Swamiji 
meant man’s inalienable connection with the 
ultimate Reality or Supreme Spirit which 
forms the substratum of the universe. 
Many Christian theologians even now find 
Swamiji’s concept of divinity of man, puzz¬ 
ling. But Swamiji did not use the word 
‘divine’ in the Christian or Islamic sense 
of ‘God’. By the word divinity or the Divine, 
Swamiji meant Brahman (the ‘God beyond 
God’, as Paul Tillich puts it), which 
is inseparable from the individual self 
or Atman. He taught that God is 
within each one of us, the ‘Ground 
of our being’ as the philosophers say, and 
that each one of us is born to rediscover 
his own God-nature. That is why he said, 
‘No man is bom into any religion but every 
man has a religion in his soul.’ 

‘Religion is realization ; not talk nor doc¬ 
trine, nor theories, however beautiful 
they may be. It is being and becoming, 
not hearing or acknowledging; it is the 
whole soul becoming changed into what 
it believes.’^ s 

‘If there is but one religion . . . true, 
all the rest must be true ... All reli¬ 
gions are so many stages. Each one of 
them represents a stage through which 
the human soul passes to realize God. 
Therefore, not one of them should be 
neglected. None of the stages are dan¬ 
gerous or bad. They are good.’ 26 


25 The Works, Vol. II (1963), p. 396. 

26 ibid., Vol. II, pp. 499-500. 
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By the definition of religion as the mani¬ 
festation of divinity already in the soul, 
Swamiji has not propounded any new con¬ 
cept. He has only expressed in the modern 
idiom what all schools of Vedanta have all 
along held, namely, that the soul or Atman 
is an integral part of Brahman. This is in 
striking contrast to the view generally held 
among the Semitic religions that God is 
the ‘Wholly Other’, as Martin Buber puts it, 
that He creates souls and that the Creator 
and creatures could never be the same. 
Even though man is created in the ‘image’ 
of God, as substance they are entirely 
different. But according to all Vedanta 
schools, the soul is never created; it is un¬ 
created and eternal like God Himself of 
whom it is a part. 

According to Swamiji’s interpretation of 
this ancient Vedantic doctrine, every soul 
has behind it the infinite power and glory 
of the Divine which it is trying to manifest. 
The main problem in this process of Self¬ 
manifestation is the removal of obstacles in 
the form of selfishness and ensuing vices. 
Ethical life is the removal of these obstacles 
but is not in itself religion. When the 
obstacles are removed. Divinity manifests 
itself more and more and this divine life 
is true religion 

For this removal of obstacles, for mani¬ 
festing one’s potential divinity, some may 
think karma-yoga to be necessary. But 
bhakti-yoga and jnana-yoga are in fact 
equally efficient, and perhaps adopted by 
an even larger number of seekers for achiev¬ 
ing the highest manifestations of divinity. 
The more our devotion towards the Lord, 
the more we manifest our inherent divinity. 

Thus Swamiji’s definition of religion ex¬ 
presses the traditional Vedantic view avoid¬ 
ing all the controversies about dualism, non¬ 
dualism, etc - It is also a terse formulation 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s concept of vijndna, the 
integral experience by an. enlightened sage 


that Brahman alone has become the whole 
universe. 

(ii) A New Existential Philosophy of Life : 

Swamiji’s definition of life, that it ‘is the 
unfoldment and development of a being 
under circumstances tending to press it 
down’^7 is an expansion of the above-men¬ 
tioned definition of religion as the mani¬ 
festation of man’s inherent divinity. 

The traditional Hindu concept of life is 
that it is the bondage of the spirit in mat¬ 
ter, and the goal of life is to escape from 
this prison-house of matter. Swami Vive- 
kananda saw life from a different angle. 
He developed the concept of spirit influ¬ 
encing matter, spirit manifesting itself 
through matter. Life for him is not 
a prison but a battlefield, and every 
man has within him enough strength to come 
out of it victorious. Swamiji’s message to 
all suffering humanity is a message of 
strength and hope. He based his doctrine 
of strength on the potential divinity of the 
soul. He said : 

‘Teach yourself, teach everyone his real 
nature, call upon the sleeping soul and 
see how it awakes. Power will come, 
glory will come, goodness will come, 
purity will come, and everything that is 
excellent will come, when this sleeping 
soul is roused to self-conscious activity.’ 28 

According to modern Existentialist philo¬ 
sophers such as Heidegger, Sartre, and 
Camus, the chief characteristic of human 
life is ‘angst’ or anguish. Life is basically 
a series of conflicts, frustrations, and suffer¬ 
ings. Paul Tillich, a leading Existentialist 
theologian, tries to remedy this situation by 
his doctrine of ‘The courage to be’. 29 Real 
courage according to him is the courage to 
face anguish and anxiety by realizing the 
__. " v 

2? His Eastern and Western Disciples : The 
Life of Swami Vivekananda (Advaita Ashrama, 
1949), p. 220. 

28 The Works, Vol. Ill, p. 193. 

29 vide Paul Tillich : The Courage to Be 
(Fontana Library), 1970. 
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soufs connectioii to the 'Ground of Being’. 
The closeness of this idea to some aspects 
of Swamiji’s doctrine is so clear that there 
is some possibility that Tillich was influ¬ 
enced by Swamiji’s ideas. In contrast to the 
commonly held Christian doctrine that man 
is a born sinner, Swamiji said : 

‘Ye are the Children of God, the sharers 
of immortal bliss, holy and perfect 
beings. Ye divinities on earth—sinners! 
It is a sin to call a man so ; it is a stand¬ 
ing libel on human nature. Come up, 
O lions, and shake off the delusion that 
you are sheep; you are souls immortal, 
spirits free, blest and eternal; ye are 
not matter, ye are not bodies; matter is 
your servant, not you the servant of 
matter.’ 30 

This teaching of Swamiji has led to con¬ 
siderable misunderstanding; but it is a faith¬ 
ful exposition of the traditional Hindu view 
of the purity and immutability of the Self. 
The idea of sin, according to Hinduism, 
may be said to refer to the proclivity of a 
human being towards evil, produced in one 
by the latent impressions ( samskaras ) of 
one’s evil actions committed in the past 
under the influence of ignorance. And this 
ignorance—maya—which covers the glory 
of the soul like a veil, is said to be begin¬ 
ningless and incomprehensible to reason. 
All samskaras, whether produced by good 
or bad actions, are stored in the mind, or 
subtle body. Since the Self is distinct from 
both of these, the sinful tendencies thereof 
cannot taint the soul. Thus Hinduism, al¬ 
though recognizing sin and evil, still does 
not attribute these to the soul or Atman, 
which is self-luminous and ever pure. In 
contradistinction, Christian theology holds 
that the soul of man is tainted with sin. But 
the words ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ in Christianity 
(in fact, in the whole of Western thought) 
are used almost interchangeably with ‘mind*. 
Still, since Christianity does not believe in 


rebirth, how is it that man is born a sinner? 
A common answer, first given by St. Paul, 31 
is that man inherits the 'original sin’ of 
Adam. How is this ‘original sin’ trans¬ 
mitted to posterity? The answer given by 
St. Augustine, that it is done through sexual 
intercourse, 33 has been widely accepted, in 
spite of protests from Pelagius and other 
ancient and modern thinkers, many of whom 
the Church denounces as heretics. Hinduism 
recognizes sin, but gives it only the status 
of a temporary limitation of the soul, and 
not the status of the essential nature of 
man. 

Moreover, Vedanta makes use of the 
psychological phenomenon that ‘what we 
think we become’. As Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say, ‘The wretch who constantly 
harps on sin verily becomes a sinner.’ When 
we brood over past mistakes, we only deepen 
and fortify our past samskaras. That is why 
Swamiji said : 

‘The Temedy for weakness is not brood¬ 
ing over weakness, but thinking of 
strength. Teach men of the strength 
that is already within them. Instead of 
telling them they are sinners, the 
Vedanta takes the opposite position, and 
says, “You are pure and perfect, and 
what you call sin does not belong to 
you.” Sins are very low degrees of Self¬ 
manifestation ; manifest your Self in a 
high degree.’ 33 

Again, by propounding the doctrine of the 
potential divinity of the soul, Swamiji has 
reinstated the Law of Karma in its proper 
place. Karma is not fatalism, an excuse for 
remaining passive and lazy. It is the law 
of one’s being and hence a powerful means 
of changing one’s future. Explaining this 
fact, Swamiji said : 

‘Therefore, blame none for your own 
faults; stand upon your own feet and 

31 Romans, 5 : 12. 

32 vide. The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(15th edition) : Macropaedia, II, p. 367. 

Si The Works, Vol. II, p. 300. 


,0 The Works, Vol. I, p. 11. 
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take the whole responsibility upon your¬ 
selves, Say, “This misery that I am 
suffering is of my own doing, and that 
very thing proves that it will have to be 
undone by me alone.” That which I 
created, 1 can demolish; that which is 
created by some one else, I shall never 
be able to destroy. Therefore stand up, 
be bold, be strong . . . All the strength 
and succour you want is within your¬ 
selves. Therefore, make your own future. 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.” The 
infinite future is before you, and you 
must always remember that each word, 
thought, and deed lays up a store for 
you, and that as the bad thoughts and 
bad works are ready to spring upon 
you like tigers, so also there is the in¬ 
spiring hope that the good thoughts and 
good deeds are ready with the power of 
a hundred thousand angels to defend 
you always and for ever.’ 34 

The cause of misery is ignorance of our 
own true nature, say the sages. That is 
why, echoing SrT Krsna’s advice to Arjuna, 
Swami Vivekananda exhorted our people : 

‘And the only religion that ought to be 
taught is the religion of fearlessness. 
Either in this world or in the world of 
religion, it is true that fear is thp sure 
cause of degradation and sin. It is fear 
that brings misery, fear that brings death, 
fear that breeds evil. And what causes 
fear? Ignorance of your own nature.’ 35 

It is this life-giving message of spiritual 
courage that the people all over the world 
badly now need to face the difficult pro¬ 
blems of their day-to-day life created by 
rapid modernization of society. It can give 
them strength and hope to face financial 
crisis, individual deficiencies, social in¬ 
equities. Every one’s life is influenced by 
his ‘self-image’, that is, his idea or image of 
himself. Childhood experiences, opinions 
of others about ourselves, real and imagi¬ 
nary weaknesses, all go to build up this 
self-image which, hidden in the depths of 
consciousness, influences our behaviour and 

34 ibid., Vol. n, p. 225. 

35 ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 160. 


attitude. A great deal of human misery 
and failure is due to the wrong self-image. 
By changing it, by thinking constantly about 
one’s real nature as pure consciousness and 
bliss, one can revolutionize one’s attitude 
towards life, and remodel one’s behaviour 
patterns. Swami Vivekananda wanted peo¬ 
ple to do this first: 

‘Men are taught from childhood that 
they are weak and sinners. Teach them 
that they are all glorious children of 
immortality, even those who are the 
weakest in manifestation. Let positive, 
strong, helpful thoughts enter into their 
brains from very childhood. Lay your¬ 
self open to these thoughts, and not to 
weakening and paralysing ones. Say 
to your own minds. “I am He, T am He.” 
Let it ring day and night in your minds 
like a song, and at the point of death 
declare : “I am He.” That is the truth ; 
the infinite strength of the world is 
yours. 36 

Of course, in order to face the problems 
of life, what we need is the strength of 
divine qualities, and not the ordinary 
‘strengths’ springing from selfishness, lust, 
or greed. These always produce more harm 
than good. Real strength lies not in dis¬ 
obedience and indiscipline but in facing the 
problems of life with the courage of a hero. 
What we need now is the strength to live 
in harmony with others, the strength to 
serve others, the strength to give strength 
to others. Swamiji’s message of strength 
should not be in any way distorted so as to 
serve one’s lower instincts. Swamiji insisted 
on all-round strength—physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual. 

It is this message of divine strength that 
India now needs in order to face its stupen¬ 
dous socio-economic problems. The recent 
wars with our neighbours, and changing 
international situations have shown us the 
great need for high morale and unity. For 
Christianity and Islam there are large and 

36 ibid., Vol. II, p. 87. 
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powerful nations professing these faiths. 
But India is the main bastion of Hinduism. 
This has given us a kind of isolation in the 
comity of nations which others are trying to 
exploit. We now need an inner source of 
strength based on our own philosophy of 
life—not for aggression but for the preser¬ 
vation of our own culture. 

(hi) A New Philosophy of Work : 

Even as a means—what to speak of its 
being a goal—karma or work hardly ever 
had. before Swamiji’s advent, a respectable 
status in the Hindu scheme of spiritual life. 
It was looked down upon as being at most a 
dispensable first step in the spiritual path. 
In spite of Sri Krsna’s masterly exposition in 
the Gita, Hinduism had never developed a 
comprehensive philosophy of work as it 
developed the philosophies of jhana and 
bhakti. The MImamsakas no doubt deve¬ 
loped something along this line, but they 
restricted the meaning of the word karma 
to Vedic rituals based on scriptural injunc¬ 
tions and prohibitions. 

Tt was thus Swami Vivekananda who first 
in modern times showed the great import¬ 
ance of karma in the daily lives of us all. 
Most of those who take to spiritual life are 
unfit to follow the loftier demands of jhana 
and bhakti. Karma-yoga, as Swami Vive¬ 
kananda showed, is today more important 
as a spiritual discipline for the majority, 
than jhana. or bhakti-yoga. 

One reason for this importance is, of 
course, Swamiji’s bold extension of the 
concept of karma-yoga, to include the so- 
called secular activities of man—as h'ad 
been clearly indicated in the Gita. All acti¬ 
vities that help a man in manifesting his 
potential divinity are good and are, accord¬ 
ing to Swamiji, religious. Hence Swamiji’s 
definition of religion is broad enough to in¬ 
clude all our activities, if done in the right 
spirit—even those of a doctor, engineer, 
farmer, lawyer, or businessman. This is, of 
course, in tune with Kanada’s definition of 
4 


dharma already referred to. Explaining this 
approach of Swamiji’s to karma. Sister 
Nivedita in her revealing Introduction to 
the Complete Works of Swamiji, says : 

‘ ... No distinction henceforth between 
sacred and secular. To labour is to 
pray. To conquer is to renounce. Life 
itself is religion. To have and to hold 
is as stern a trust as to quit and to avoid. 
This is the realization which makes 
Vivekananda the great preacher of 
Karma, not as divorced from, but as 
expressing Jnana and Bhakti. To him. 
the workshop, the study, the farmyard, 
and the field are as true and fit scenes 
for the meeting of God with man as the 
cell of the monk or the door of the 
temple.’ 

Since Marxism offers perhaps the greatest 
challenge to modem religion—including 
Hinduism—, it is interesting to compare 
Swamiji’s idea of karma as a means of mani¬ 
festing the potential divinity of a man, with 
Karl Marx’s concept of labour as a means 
for self-realization. 37 There is a popular 
misconception that the goal of life accord¬ 
ing to Marx is only economic prosperity— 
materialistic gain. The German-bom U.S. 
psychologist Erich Fromm has suggested a 
corrective to this misunderstanding. ’‘The 
very aim of Marx’, he says, ‘is to liberate 
man from the pressure of economic needs 
so that he can be fully human.’ 3 ® Marx 
pointed out that labour is the factor that 
mediates between man and nature and in 
so doing, both man and nature are being 
transformed. Human labour transforms the 
objective reality into human reality. In 
transforming the objective reality, namely, 
nature and society, man modifies the con¬ 
ditions of his own existence and thereby 
himself. Labour is man’s self-expression 
and by it he develops and becomes truly 
himself. As Erich Fromm has pointed out. 


37 vide Adam Schaff : Marxism and the Human 
Individual (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1970), p. 76. 

38 Marx's Concept of Man (Frederick Ungar 
Pub, Co., New York, 1961), p. 5, 
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here Marx follows Hegel who understood 
labour as the ‘the act of man’s self-creation’. 

The worker is a person who fulfils him¬ 
self through his labour which transforms 
both him and the world. Marx believed 
that in a capitalistic society a worker cannot 
attain this lofty ideal of self-fulfilment be¬ 
cause work remains external to the worker, 
without becoming an expression of his 
nature. 

‘Consequently he does not fulfil himself 
in his work but denies himself, has a 
feeling of misery rather than well-being, 
does not develop freely his mental and 
physical energies but is physically ex¬ 
hausted and mentally debased. The wor¬ 
ker therefore feels himself at home only 
during his leisure time, whereas at work 
he feels homeless. His work is not 
voluntary but imposed forced labour. 
It is not the satisfaction of a need, but 
only a means for satisfying other needs.* 39 

As a result, according to Marx, work 
ceases to be an expression of the worker’s 
nature. Rather than fulfilling himself 
in his labour, he denies himself and feels 
alienated from his environment—from the 
society of which he is or should be a part. 
It is this alienation that breeds frustration, 
tension, and social conflict. This concept 
of ‘alienation’ (originally propounded by 
Hegel) in an age of industrialism, is at the 
core of Marx’s philosophical position. 

Now Karl Marx, in spite of the unhappy 
image of him as projected by Western mis¬ 
interpretation, was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest thinkers of all time in the socio¬ 
economic field. These insightful concepts of 
his that we have just outlined, are being 
accepted as valued facts by an increasing 
number of thinkers all over the world, especi¬ 
ally in the West. But the solution he pro¬ 
ceeded to suggest for the problem of aliena¬ 
tion has proved far from satisfactory. 

Thus against the background of social 
unrest for ' which Marxism is the most 

3® Karl Marx, quoted in ibid., p. 98, 


appealing—yet still unsatisfactory—answer, 
we now glimpse the importance of Swamiji’s 
concept of karma. He re-inteiprets kanria 
as an expression of the highest jnana and 
bhakti. Since every man is potentially 
divine, service of man is according to 
Swamiji, service of God in man. And by 
God, Swamiji means the all-pervading Spirit 
that forms the substratum of all beings. 
Thus, society as a whole forms also a part 
of the ‘divine Continuum’, and every social¬ 
ly useful work is connected with this 
Continuum. As long as a man does socially 
useful work, he is expressing through him¬ 
self the glory of the spiritual substratum of 
his being, and there is no alienation for him. 
Ft is while a man indulges in antisocial or 
destructive acts, that the divine Continuum 
in him becomes clouded and he gets 
alienated from that common background. 
So the real alienation for man is estrange¬ 
ment from his own higher Self. No type 
of work imposed by industrialization can 
cause alienation for man unless he first is 
alienated from his own Self. Alienation 
takes place only to the extent that work 
becomes an expression of the ego or lower 
self, and not when it becomes an expression 
of one’s higher Self. 

The dream of a worker’s paradise where 
every work will be a creative one. where 
everybody is paid according to his need, 
has never yet been realized either in the so- 
called communist or capitalist countries. 
Everywhere, workers have to put up with 
monotony, boredom, uncertainty and con¬ 
flicts. This is the price man has to pay for 
his technological advancement. Until the 
whole social structure is overhauled and the 
‘millennium’ is reached, what we can and 
must provide the worker with, is a philo¬ 
sophy of life which sees meaning in all kinds 
of work, which seeks to transcend the limi¬ 
tations of work in its role as a means to 
higher fulfilment. Here the doctrine of the 
manifestation of the potential divinity of 
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man—in the face of limitation, boredom, 
and anguish—alone can provide a meaning 
to human activities, of all types whatsoever. 

Of course, even ordinary spiritual prac¬ 
tices often seem monotonous and narrowing. 
Take, for instance, japa. Repetition of the 
divine Name may seem a monotonous occu¬ 
pation. That was what a famous mathemati¬ 
cian once told Gandhiji. Gandhiji, how¬ 
ever, countered with the query, ‘But you have 
your recurring decimals?’ The mathemati¬ 
cian replied, ‘But every decimal recurs with 
a definite added value.’ ‘So also’, said 
Gandhiji beaming, ‘in the same way, every 
repetition of the Name has a meaning. 


Each repetition takes you nearer to God.’ 
Now this same attitude has to be brought 
into the field of work. Spinning cotton, 
dressing vegetables, oiling machines, tighten¬ 
ing nuts and bolts, teaching music—all may 
appear to be monotonous; but they cease 
to be so, and begin to acquire meaning, if 
we regard each act as a step towards God 
if we regard it as an act of manifesting 
our potential divinity. Thus in bringing all 
of man’s activities, sacred or secular, tradi¬ 
tional or modern, within the sphere of 
karma-yoga, Swamiji prepared, as it were, 
the synthesis to finally replace Marxism as 
well as all other materialistic philosophies. 

(to be concluded) 


A GLIMPSE OF THE LIFE AlND MESSAGE OF THE 

HOLY MOTHER 

Srimati Mekhala Devi Jha 


From time to time, for the benefit of 
erring and perplexed humanity, God incar¬ 
nates on earth as man. Not only so, but 
also the Divine Power accompanies these 
Incarnations, as a woman, and as His con¬ 
sort helps immensely in the accomplishment 
of His mission, both on the spiritual and 
material planes. The descent of Slta with 
Sri Rama, of Sri Radha with Sri Kr§na, of 
Yasodhara with the Buddha, and of Visnu- 
priya with Sri Caitanya, emphasizes this 
fact. Thus we also have coming down for 
our benefit, Sri Sarada Devi, the divine con¬ 
sort of Sri Ramakdshna, born as late as 22 
December 1853, of poor parents in the little- 
known village of Jayrambati, West Bengal. 

The biography of the Holy Mother may be 
read repeatedly, and incidents of her life may 
be heard or recounted daily, yet each time 
new facets are revealed which not only are 
fascinating to listen to, but also have ever- 
fresh value for us householders with all our 
painful problems, as also for earnest spiritual 


seekers, and even for the character-building 
of the dynamic young people of modern 
tiiges who so greatly need guidance for chan¬ 
nelizing their energies towards a meaningful 
goal. Her happy childhood phase with all 
its delightful anecdotes ; her austere and diffi¬ 
cult domestic life after she came to live 
with Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar; 
and then, after his death, the last phases of 
her life as spiritual guide to numerous men 
and women all these have this common 
point for an example to us ordinary beings: 
that her life, in all its phases, consisted of 
giving rather than of receiving. 

Indeed, the Holy Mother gave her love 
and understanding to all those who crossed 
her path, irrespective of caste, creed, and 
even the ordinary standards of purity of 
character. 

Once a member of her household threw 
a broomstick somewhat roughly aside, after 
sweeping a room. The Mother scolded her 
for this, and remarked : \ . One should 
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not trifle with a thing, though it may be 
very insignificant If you respect a thing, 
the thing also respects you. . . Besides, it 
is also a part of this family. . . Even a 
broomstick should be treated with respect. 
... 11 If this was her attitude towards an 
inanimate, even despicable, object, what 
did she not feel for living beings ! 

Sister Nivedita expressed the sentiment 
of almost all the devotees who had direct 
experience of the Mother’s love, in a letter 
she spontaneously wrote to her in 1910 : 
‘Dear Mother ! You are full of love ! 
And it is not a flushed and violent love 
like ours, and like the world’s, but a 
gentle peace that brings good to every* 
one and wishes ill to none. It is a golden 
radiance, full of play. . . Surely you are 
the most wonderful thing of God—Sri 
Ramakrishna’s own chalice of his Love 
for the world—a token left with his child¬ 
ren in these lonely days, and we should 
be very still and quiet before you—ex¬ 
cept indeed for a little fun ! Surely the 
‘ wonderful things of God” are all quiet— 
stealing unnoticed into our lives—the air 
and the sunlight and the sweetness of gar¬ 
dens and of the Ganges. These are the 
silent things that are like you !’ 2 

The Holy Mother’s years while she was 
growing up at Jayrambati, away from her 
husband, were indeed a difficult phase. She 
and her parents were more and more often 
told by so-called well-wishers that Sarada’s 
husband had become practically insane. 
But then when she came to Dakshineswar 
at age eighteen, Sri Ramakrishna proved 
all such accusations false, by being so very 
gentle and attentive to her wellbeing and 
comfort that all sceptics were astounded. 
Since Sri Ramakrishna and Sarada Devi did 
not live a conventional conjugal life, many 
used to express sorrow that she would 
never experience the joys of motherhood. 

l Sri Sarada Devi—The Holy Mother (Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Madras, 600004, 1969), p. 434. 

t Swami Nikhiiananda: Holy Mother (George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1963), p. 286. 


To that, the Master used to reply that in 
later life hundreds of people would address 
her as ‘Mother*—as indeed it happened. 
In fact, her more familiar name is Holy 
Mother for us all; and many have regarded 
—and still do regard—her with even more 
love than they feel for their own mothers. 

Meanwhile, when Sarada Devi was four¬ 
teen, Sri Ramakrishna had made a long 
visit to his home at Kamarpukur, and for 
six months of that time she had also stayed 
there. It was then that he began to look 
after her spiritual development Then, after 
only about three months of her stay at Dak¬ 
shineswar, the Master paid her a unique 
tribute. In a special ceremony he wor¬ 
shipped her as Sodasi—one of the ten 
aspects of the Divine Mother—, even as the 
Mother-goddess is worshipped in a temple. 
For the Holy Mother this ceremony gave 
great impetus to her progress towards the 
highest achievement that humanity or divi¬ 
nity can attain. 

Yet it was typical of her personality with 
all its innate humility, that she kept this 
realization of her divinity, a secret within 
herself. Only once in a while, to her close 
associates, did she make remarks such as 
this : ‘The vision of God is in the palm 
of my hand. I can have it whenever I want’; 
‘In the midst of worldly activities, whenever 
I desire, I understand with a flash, that all 
this is nothing but a play of Mahamaya’; 
. . . ‘No one will be able to know my real 
nature so long as I am alive.’ 3 

And she would have continued her life 
thus, keeping her divinity concealed, if, 
after the passing away of the Master, cir¬ 
cumstances had not compelled her to carry 
on his work of awakening the divine con¬ 
sciousness latent in all. Of course. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna himself had urged her to guide peo¬ 
ple out of their worldly darkness; but 
repeatedly she had tried to avoid that great 


3 Sri Sarada Devi, p. 122. 
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burden. She only became reconciled to it 
through several persuasive visions of the 
Master after his death, and appeals from 
his disciples and devotees. 

Thus the Holy Mother gradually became 
the guru or spiritual guide for hundreds of 
people. She gave spiritual initiation and 
direction freely to whomsoever that came 
sincerely asking for it. Often her close asso¬ 
ciates told her she seemed too liberal with the 
■granting of mantras to all and sundry. They 
compared her disciples unfavourably with Sri 
Ramakrishna’s chosen few great personalities. 
But her reply simply was : 

‘Is it to be wondered at? He picked 
out the best types, and with what care 
he selected them ! And towards me he 
has pushed all this small fry. coming in 
their hundreds like ants ! Don’t com¬ 
pare my disciples with his.’ ‘But when 
they come here and address me as 
mother, 1 forget everything and they get 
more than they deserve.’ 4 

She was often seen sacrificing sleep and 
rest even in her old age and during her ill¬ 
nesses, to do japa (repetition of the Lord's 
name, or mantra) till late at night for the 
welfare of her disciples. 

Indeed, japa occupied a truly high place 
in her opinion. She used to say : 

‘Through japa and austerity, the bond¬ 
age of Karma is cut asunder. . . ’ 

’As wind removes the cloud, so the Name 
of God destroys the cloud of world¬ 
liness.’ 5 

A simple metaphor explains her ideas on 
this subject very clearly, as recorded in her 
own words by a disciple : 

• 

‘The moon in the sky is covered by a 
cloud. The cloud has to be removed by 
the wind, by degrees. . . then only one 
can see the moon. Does it pass all of a 
sudden? No. Similarly, with spiritual 
perfection. The effects of past work are 
exhausted slowly. When one realizes 
God, He grants knowledge and illumina¬ 
tion within. . . one knows it oneself.’ 

*ibid., p. 128. 

*ibid., p. 405. 


Again, she once pointed to a timepiece 
and said : 

‘As that clock is ticking, so also go on 
repeating God’s name. That will bring 
you everything. Nothing more need be 
done. Consider how small the seed of 
the Lord’s name is, and yet from this 
sprout in time divine moods, devotion, 
and love, and above all surrender to His 
Will.’ 

The Mother, however, did not encourage 
laziness and lethargy- as is often misunder¬ 
stood to be implied by words like medita¬ 
tion or japa or self-surrender to God. She 
said : 

‘Work you have to do as a matter of 
course. Work keeps the mind well.’ 
’Man must work because God expresses 
his will through the actions of man. . . ’ 
‘But japa, meditation and prayer are 
specially needed. That is like the helm 
of a boat.’ 

Another time she said : 

‘Do the Master’s work, and along with 
that practice spiritual disciplines too. 
Work helps one to keep off idle thoughts. 
If one is without any work, such 
thoughts rush into one’s mind.’ 8 

Further concerning work : ‘However 
spiritual a man may be, he must pay the 
tax for the use of the body to the last 
pice. . ’ And when asked by a disciple 
why she remained so busy doing all kinds 
of duties from earliest morning till late at 
night, without anyone’s help, the Mother 
replied : ‘My child, it is good to be dili¬ 
gent. Bless me so that I may work as long 
as I live.’ She said, again : 

‘How many are there who can meditate 
and practise japa all the lime? At first 
they earnestly practise these disciplines, 
but. . . their brains become heated in 
the long run by sitting constantly on 
their prayer rugs. They become very 
vain. ... It is much better to work than 
to allow the mind to roam at large. For 
when the mind gets a free scope to wan¬ 
der, it creates much confusion. My 
Naren (Swami Vivekananda) thought of 
these things and wisely founded institu- 


6 ibid., p. 40ft 
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tions where people would do disinter¬ 
ested work.* 7 

We see here evidence of the Mother’s 
basic concern—in work or out of work— 
for the care of the minds and its concen¬ 
tration on higher things. This we can see 
most pointedly from her following words : 

‘Everything depends upon one’s mind. 
Nothing can be achifeved without purity 
of mind. It is said, “The aspirant may 
have received the grace of the Guru, the 
Lord and the Vaishnava; but he comes 
to grief without the grace of ‘one’.” 
That “one” is the mind. The mind of 
the aspirant should be gracious to him.’ 8 * 10 * 
‘My child, this mind is just like a wild 
elephant. It races with the wind. There¬ 
fore one should discriminate all the 
time.* 8 

‘Even if the mind be not concentrated, 
do not give up the repetition of the holy 
word. You do your duty. While re¬ 
peating the Name, the mind will get 
fixed of itself on the ideal, like a candle 
flame in a place protected from the wind. 
It is the wind alone that makes the 
flame flicker. In the same way, our 
fancies and desires make our mind rest¬ 
less.” 18 

As the Mother of all, her teachings about 
love and consideration for others come with 
special power. Once she remarked : 

‘One should not hurt others even by 
words. One must not speak even an 
unpleasant truth unnecessarily. By in¬ 
dulging in rude words one’s nature be¬ 
comes rude. One’s sensitivity is lost if 
one has no control over one’s speech.’ 14 
And her very last words of loving admoni¬ 
tion give the clue to making religion practi¬ 
cal in our own lives by attaining the vision 
of the oneness of existence in God : 

‘ . . . , if you want peace of mind, d3 not 
find fault with others. Rather -see your 
own faults. Learn to make the whole 
world your own. No one is a stranger. 


7 ibid., p. 409. 

® ibid., jjp. 322-3. 

B ibid., p?405. 

10 ibid., p. 411. 

» ibid., p. 434. 


my child; this whole world is your 
own ! 

Finally, as to the meaning and end of 
life, the Mother pointed out: 

‘The goal of life is to realize God. Truth, 
and to be always immersed in His 
thought. God alone is Truth, every¬ 
thing else is false.’ 13 

Such were her words of power, addressed 
to devotees, disciples, and inmates of her 
household. Every great personality has 
delivered his or her message partly through 
his or her life and partly through teachings. 
Here it must be pointed out that the Holy 
Mother not only never preached, but rather 
remained always so much occupied with 
the most ordinary domestic duties that her 
life itself—her life of selfless service amongst 
the most difficult of circumstances and chal¬ 
lenges—became her most powerful message. 

The Holy Mother thus does not belong 
to the class of dazzling personalities who 
suddenly emerge in contemporary history 
and, after assuming superhuman proportions 
for a while, vanish forever. She belongs to 
the galaxy of great characters who by con¬ 
cretizing human ideals and values in their 
lives, raise world civilizations to a higher 
level, and whose influence, though perhaps 
seeming inconsiderable to most of their con¬ 
temporaries, is found to last and expand 
without limit. 

But even in Sarada Devi’s lifetime, as 
the years passed, the spirit of the mother 
in her .shone ever brighter in its glory and 
pristine purity, expressing this great cosmic 
principle of divine Motherhood, wherein 
humanity and divinity meet. In this light 
one can begin to understand the meaning 
of Holy Mother’s own words : 

‘You must be aware that the Master 
looked upon all in the world as Mother. 
He left me behind for demonstrating 
that Motherhood to the world.’ 14 


teibid., p. 217 (cf., p. 221). 
® vide ibid., p. 402. 

14 ibid., p. 59. 



‘THE WHOLE WORLD IS YOUR OWN’ 
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In May, 1920, in an older section of Cal¬ 
cutta, a sixty-seven-year-old woman was 
dying of a malignant fever. One of her 
spiritual daughters approached her. Sob¬ 
bing, she said, ‘Mother, what is to become 
of us now?’ Gently, the Mother consoled 
her : ‘Have you not seen the Master with 
your own eyes? What can you fear? But 
still, I have something to say to you : 
“If you want peace, then do not look into 
anybody's faults. Look into your own 
faults. Learn to make the world your own. 
No one is a stranger , my child ; the whole 
world is your own.’ 

This is the final spiritual advice of Sri 
Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother. Swami 
Nikhilananda wrote in the biography that 
he devoted to her, ‘Perhaps we should see 
in these few words the supreme message of 
Sri Sarada Devi.’ 

We may learn two things from the Holy 
Mother’s parting advice : We have nothing 
to fear regarding our final salvation, our 
welfare after this life. As worshippers of 
Sri Ramakrishna our salvation is assured. 
But we must still live some more time in 
this world and we want to be as happy here 
as possible. So the Holy Mother gives us 
the formula for finding and keeping happi¬ 
ness. Let us be pragmatic. Certainly, as 
devotees we shall be ‘saved’. But why do 
we suffer? Why do we find existence pain¬ 
ful in this life when it could be easy to five 
here peacefully? In her last message Sri 
Sarada Devi reveals the secret., 

Let us carefully study her words. Let us 
consider this supreme teaching sentence by 
sentence, line by line; for the Mother has 
promised peace of mind to those who fol¬ 
low her counsel. Are there any who do 
not desire this peace? 

7/ you want peace . . . ’ 


The Mother gives us first of all a choice. 
Her advice is based on the proposition that 
we really wish to end the agitation and 
suffering which we experience almost con¬ 
tinually. If that is not what we basically 
seek, it will not be necessary to study her 
words. 

Sri Ramakrishna explained : ‘One rarely 
says “You, O Lord, it is You” before hav¬ 
ing really suffered ; and even after having 
lost everything, this feeling of the “Yours” 
taking the place of the “mine” is still not 
natural to us.’ On another occasion he said: 
‘The “I” must disappear to make room for 
the “You” and this does not happen as 
long as man is not spiritually awakened. 
As long as there is egotism we say, “I, I”, 
and so long, we have no peace. When this 
egotism is destroyed we begin to say, 
“God, You are All.’” 

7/ you want peace, then do not look into 
anybody’s faults . . . ’ 

It is said that in this world the greatest 
mystery is that we see death all around us 
while nevertheless thinking that we our¬ 
selves will not die. But there is even a more 
striking mystery : While considering our¬ 
selves lovable, virtuous, and pleasant, we 
don’t find that our neighbour is also lov¬ 
able. virtuous, and pleasant. Which is as 
much as to say that we think ourselves 
worthy of the consideration of others with¬ 
out being prepared ourselves to offer others 
the same consideration. ‘I am the centre of 
the world ! How is it that others cannot 
recognize my qualities and do not give me 
the respect that I merit?’ Is it not a won¬ 
der that I never think about giving others 
that same sort of respect. 

The great Christian classic. The Imitation 
of Christ, teaches : 

‘Endeavour to be patient with the 
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defects and infirmities of others, of 
what sort soever they be; for thou thy¬ 
self also hast many failings which must 
be borne with by others. 

‘If thou canst not make thyself such 
an one as thou wouldst, how canst thou 
expect to have another be in all things 
to thy liking? 

‘We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we amend not our own faults. 
We will have others severely corrected, 
and will not be corrected ourselves. 
The large liberty of others displeaseth 
us; and yet we will not have our own 
desires denied us. 

‘We will have others kept under strict 
laws: but in no sort will ourselves be 
restrained. 

‘And thus it appeareth, how seldom we 
weigh our neighbour in the same 
balance as ourselves.’ 

Vedanta goes even further and teaches 
that psychologically we cannot see a fault 
in others unless we possess the same fault 
to some degree in ourselves. A baby does 
not know theft. If a thief enters his room, 
the baby will laugh and chortle in front of 
him in the same way as with anyone else. 
But he who has within him larcenous ten¬ 
dencies will suspect even those who are 
not thieves. That which we see outside 
ourselves is nothing more than what we 
project. 

The following question was put to Swami 
Prabhavananda : ‘I know that we must 
pray in order to no longer see the faults of 
others, but what practical effort can we our¬ 
selves make while the prayer is being ans¬ 
wered?’ The Swami answered : ‘Our first 
effort should be to see the good in others. 
There is some good in every being. What 
does an ordinary man do? He notices a 
slight fault in someone else and he exag¬ 
gerates it. What does a saint do? In a 
drop of good he sees an ocean of goodness. 
If you really aspire to a spiritual nature 
learn to dwell upon the good qualities of 
others and #ou will be permeated with good. 
If you concentrate on his faults these same 
faults will grow in you.* 


According to St. Vincent de Paul, ‘Real 
charity says : Open your arms and close 
your eyes.’ 

‘If you want peace, then do not look into 
anybody’s faults. Look into your own 
faults ... * 

Yes, but that is so difficult. Why? 
Because of desire, of ego, of maya. Egotism 
is the normal state of man. To think, *1 
am the centre of the universe’ is the mark 
of an ignorant man. Finding petty weak¬ 
nesses, seeing one’s neighbours through 
prejudiced eyes, that is the preoccupation 
of most people. And what a nice world we 
have created as the result of such attitudes! 

The American writer Ambrose Bierce 
defined an egotist as follows, ‘An egotist is 
he who hasn’t the least consideration for 
the egotism of others.’ Eugene Labiche, 
the French playwright, called egotistical 
‘a man who doesn’t think about me.’ One 
of the brahmacarins (monastic probationers) 
at the Hollywood Vedanta Centre used to 
say, ‘Tt’s not my ego that bothers me, it’s 
other people’s !* 

If you look for valid motives to explain 
your feelings of being entirely unique you 
will not be able to find any. Does a race 
exist that is completely better than another? 
Is there a country that is superior in all 
fields? Is there a completely just, honest, 
perfect person? Our observations and the 
evidence of history indicate that there is 
not; the discoveries of anthropology also 
show the same. No valid reason justifies 
the idea of separation, of exclusion, of seg¬ 
regation. Of course, we are in the habit 
of hiding our antipathies as well as mani¬ 
fold other weaknesses, beneath a varnish 
of politeness when we are amongst people, 
but what is politeness? Alphonse Karr, the 
French journalist, used to say: ‘Politeness is 
a tacit convention between two individuals by 
means of which each dissimulates his own 
vanity to the advantage of the other’s.* All 
ideas of separation, of exclusion, of segre- 
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gation are the products of ignorance, of 
mays, of ego’s endless attempts to ignore 
its own frailties. 

The* French poet Miguel Zamaco'is said : 
‘You pretend to believe that th e universe 
revolves around the sun, but you know 
perfectly well that it revolves around you.’ 

7/ you want peace, then do not look into 
anybody’s faults. Look into your own 
faults. Learn to make the world your 
own . . . ’ 

To be in the mood to feel compassion 
for others, affection for all, that is so diffi¬ 
cult! The world is full of such utter stran¬ 
gers. But a feeling of affectionate accept¬ 
ance towards everyone must manifest it¬ 
self in a religious aspirant. Our spiritual 
development will not be authentic and any 
gentleness we may achieve cannot be effec¬ 
tive as long as our heart does not take part, 
in a habitual way, in the lives of others. 

The French expression, ‘Tout comprendre 
e’est tout pardonner (To understand every¬ 
thing is to forgive everything)’ is well known 
and often repeated by those who speak 
English. It is a good proposition, super¬ 
ficially correct; but not completely suffi¬ 
cient, for forgiveness cannot automatically 
flow from understanding, unless this be of 
the highest order. 

When we begin our religious practices, 
we frequently think ourselves already well 
advanced and we are convinced that it must 
be fairly easy to become a saint. But medi¬ 
tation, practised for a certain length of time, 
brings out previously unsuspected weak¬ 
nesses, certain tendencies, which had been 
lying dormant in our subconscious. Many 
aspirants, after several years of effort, seem 
to find themselves worse than when they 
had started. How curious and surprised ! 
But maybe it is well that this is so, for 
otherwise we could become inflated with 
spiritual pride. We try to give of ourselves 
to others, but We find out that we are still 
egotistical. We try to be pure, but we find 


that sensuality has not entirely disappeared. 
We struggle for peace of mind, but we still 
feel ourselves in turmoil. 

Contrary to the desired ends, we find in 
ourselves human weaknesses that persist 
in spite of all our efforts. At that point we 
begin to appreciate the qualities of others. 
All of the weaknesses that we had noticed 
in our neighbours begin to be revealed in 
ourselves. That is to say, it dawns on us 
that we are no better than others. In fact, 
we see that others are succeeding better 
than us and seeing this, just as we have 
long since understood and forgiven our 
own faults, we begin now for the first time 
to understand and forgive the faults of our 
brothers. 

The expression ‘to understand everything 
is to forgive everything’ can, then, be modi¬ 
fied thus : ‘To be guilty of everything is to 
forgive everything.’ We can never com¬ 
pletely accept anyone as long as we don’t 
feel ourselves to be like him. I can only 
identify with my brother when I at last feel 
identical with him. 

By means of of meditation, contempla¬ 
tion, introspection, we learn to recognize 
our own imperfections. Seeing them, we 
can then at last begin to identify with our 
neighbour, which permits us to love him. 

7/ you want peace, then do not look into 
anybody’s faults. Look into your own faults. 
Learn to make the world your own. No 
one is a stranger ... * 

Sri Ramakrishna, during his youth at 
Kamarpukur, knew a woman of the village 
who hated other people. She did not like 
her neighbours and never mingled with 
them. She wished not to be bothered, to 
be left alone. This woman contracted an 
illness that caused a very disagreeable 
odour to come from her body with the 
result that no one wished to approach her, 
even to treat her. A frightening story ! We 
can easily push others aside, but the in¬ 
exorable result is that we will be left alone. 
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That which we alienate in alienating others 
is finally ourselves. 

Charles Baudelaire used to say that we 
should be extremely careful as regards hate. 
He said that hate is a nostrum compounded 
of our blood, our health, our sleep, and 
two-thirds of our love—and hence should 
be resorted to with great caution. 

I like the French verb supporter because 
it has a double meaning : to accept with 
patience, and also to sustain. Sri Rama- 
krishna said, ‘Those live who know how to 
bear.’ Ait the same time they can help 
others to live. 

Swami Prabhavananda often used to re¬ 
commend to his disciples : ‘Feel for others. 
You must feel for others.’ 

One day, at Dakshineswar, Sri Rama- 
krishna was looking at the Ganga. At the 
foot of the stairway leading down to the 
river, two boats were anchored. The Mas¬ 
ter saw the boatmen quarrelling. The argu¬ 
ment grew heated. One of the boatmen 
delivered a violent blow to the back of the 
other. At that moment Ramakrishna cried 
out in pain. His nephew Hriday ran to¬ 
wards him and saw that the Master’s back 
had become red and swollen. At first he 
thought that someone had beaten him, but 
when he learned the truth he marvelled at 
the Master’s spontaneous identification with 
others. 

Swami Vivekananda said in Jnana Yoga: 
‘What is there to be taught more in reli¬ 
gion than the Oneness of the universe, 
the faith in oneself? All the works of 
mankind for thousands of years past 
have been towards this one goal, and man¬ 
kind is yet working it out. It is your 
turn now, and you already know the 
truth. For it has been taught on all 
sides. Not only philosophy and psycho¬ 
logy, but materialistic sciences have 
declared it. Where is the scientific man 
today . who fears to acknowledge the 
truth of this Oneness of the universe? 
Who is there that dares talk of many 
worlds? All these are superstitions. 
There is only one life and one world. 


and this one life and one world Is ap¬ 
pearing to us as manifold.' 

Swami Nikhilananda, m his biography of 
the Holy Mother, recounts the following 
incident; In spite of a background that 
had given her a limited knowledge of the 
world, she had risen, thanks to her mater¬ 
nal instinct, to a level of consciousness that 
had annihilated all prejudice against race or 
nationality in her. One day, while the 
Durga-Puja was being celebrated, the Holy 
Mother asked a disciple to buy gifts of 
wearing apparel for her nephews and nieces. 
This disciple selected items fashioned of 
cloth made in India, but the women of the 
family did not find the material to their 
taste and insisted that their preferences be 
respected. The disciple, animated by a 
strong patriotic feeling, replied with heat; 
‘You insist on foreign merchandise ! How 
can one buy such a thing!’ The Holy 
Mother, who was observing the scene, said 
smiling, ‘My son, the people of the West 
are also my children! I must be within 
reach of everyone, I cannot reject anyone. 
Buy the articles that they want.’ 

7 f you want peace , then do not look into 
anybody’s faults. Look into your own 
faults. Learn to make the world your own. 
No one is a stranger, my child; the whole 
world is your own* 

I read a while ago a book edited by two 
Jesuit priests titled. Maturity in the Religi¬ 
ous Life. 1 It contains transcripts of discus¬ 
sions that the priests had with communities 
of nuns. Together the priests and the nuns 
examined questions of obedience, of privi¬ 
lege, of responsibility, of giving oneself freely 
and lovingly to one’s neighbour, and parti¬ 
cularly of emotional maturity. The priests 
noticed remarkable things amongst the sis¬ 
ters. Each one tended to think that she 
was superior and possessed talents, qualities, 

i John J. Evoy and Van F. Christoph : 
Maturity in the Religious Life (Shead and Ward, 
New York, 1965). 
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and particular abilities that the other sisters 
should recognize. But rarely was a sister 
ready to recognize such talents in the other 
members of the community. And because 
of the fact that her value was not recogniz¬ 
ed, the sister would feel frustrated, dislijced; 
she had difficulties with others and in this 
way produced unhappiness for herself. 

These authors concluded that emotional 
maturity is a desirable quality in convents as 
elsewhere and consists of not feeling oneself 
as extraordinary. The most beautiful gift 
that anyone can give another is the gift of 
one’s own maturity. To possess in oneself 
real maturity is beneficial to others and a 
source of satisfaction to oneself. 

In speaking of the relations of the nuns 
amongst themselves in the community, the 
authors admitted that it is normal to be 
frustrated by one’s fellows. The usual res¬ 
ponse to frustration is aggressiveness, but 
aggression is not a mature response. One 
should leam to tolerate frustration by means 
of understanding others. One of the charac¬ 
teristics of maturity is to be sensitive to 
others and to analyse the reasons why one 
feels frustrated. Concerning the faults of 
others, much wisdom is expressed in the say¬ 
ing. ‘What can’t be cured must be endured.’ 

When we begin to accept others, the 
priests continued, others open up themselves 
to us. They admit their errors. The result 
of this is that the real self is revealed. 1 hen 
the other person becomes worthy of interest; 
the stranger becomes close. As we leam to 
know a person better and better we discover 
that he is more and more interesting. and 
likeable. The reason God accepts us all is 
that he intimately knows us all. 

For Vedantists this is a familiar idea, for 
they believe in the Atman, that unique divine 
essence penetrating all creatures, all life. 
The Atman is in each of us; therefore in 
essence my fellow-being and myself are One. 

It is true that the divine light is revealed 
more clearly in some than in others; there is 


therefore a visible difference between indivi¬ 
duals, between beings; but my essential 
nature and the essential nature of all crea¬ 
tures in this world is identical. Therefore, 
my fellow-being is an extension of myself, 
as I am an extension of him. 

We are familiar with the story of Pavhari 
Baba, as recounted by Swami Vivekananda: 
This old man, a yogi, lived alone in a hole 
dug in the ground. All that he owned was 
one or two pots which he used for his cook¬ 
ing. He ate very little, and wore almost 
nothing, spending most of his time in medi¬ 
tation. He saw everyone with an equal eye. 
He had achieved a state of innocence. In 
each person, in each animal, in everything 
he saw the Lord of the universe. For him, 
every being was ‘My Lord’. 

One day a thief who had come to steal from 
his Ashrama, got frightened at the sight of 
the saint and ran away, leaving the stolen 
goods in a bundle behind; but the old man 
picked up the bundle, ran after the thief and 
after miles of hard running came up with 
him. He laid the bundle at the feet of the thief 
and, with folded hands and tears in his eyes 
asked his pardon for his own intrusion. He 
actually begged him to accept the goods, 
as they belonged really to him (the thief) 
rather than to himself. 

This old man was full of love for all that 
exists. He would have given his life for an 
ant. Instinctively, wild beasts knew he was 
their friend. Snakes and ferocious animals 
went to sleep with him in his hole. They 
all loved him and never fought in his 
presence. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say; ‘Maya is 
the attachment one feels towards one’s rela¬ 
tions: father, mother, brother, sister, wife, 
children, and cousins. The love that is ex¬ 
tended to all creatures as well is called daya. 
It comes from the knowledge of the fact 
that God exists in everyone.’ And on ano¬ 
ther occasion: ‘In a lake covered with water 
plants or scum, the fish sporting under 
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water cannot be seen from the bank. In the 
same way God. hidden by Maya from the 
eyes of man plays, invisible, at the bottom 
of the heart of every being.’ 

We cannot resist quoting Swami Viveka- 
nanda again : 

'Those of you who have read Thomas 
k Kempis know how in every page he 
insists on this, and almost every holy 
man in the world has insisted on it. 
Intellect is necessary, for without it we 
fall into crude errors and make all sorts 
of mistakes. Intellect checks these; but 
beyond that, do not try to build any¬ 
thing upon it. It is an inactive second¬ 
ary help; the real help is feeling, love. 
Do you feel for others? If you do, you 
are growing in oneness. If you do not 
fell for others, you may be the most 
intellectual giant ever born, but you will 
be nothing; you are but dry intellect, 
and you will remain so.’ 

It is well understood that if we can learn 
to love God, we will also love his creatures. 
But what we have discovered from this study 


of the Holy Mother’s last message is that 
the idea can also work the other way around. 
For in using the word ‘peace* she means of 
course God’s inner presence: ‘If you want 
peace’ thus, really means ‘if you want God'. 

We have here a profound teaching: - you 
may move forward to loving God by first 
loving his creatures. Yet this is not.an 
illogical idea. To make the whole world 
your own is a means of making God your 
own. If you cannot adore your brother who 
is God visible, how can you hope to adore 
a God who is not visible? Or as the Bible 
asks, if you cannot love your brother whom 
you know, how can you expect to love God 
whom you do not know? If you cannot 
see God in a human face, how can you 
hope to see him in the sky. in images made 
of stone or metal, or in descriptions given in 
holy books? We may call ourselves religi¬ 
ous from the day when we have begun to 
see God in other men and women, when we 
can call the whole world our own. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 
Reminiscences are taken from Swami 
Saradananda : Sri Ramakrishrta, The Great 
Master (Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras 
600004, 1970), and ‘M’ : The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna (Tr. by Swami Nikhilananda, 
Pub. by Madras Math, 1947). References: 
Great Master : No. 1, p. 523 ; No. 2, p. 524. 
Gospel : No. 3, p. 239 ; No. 4, p. 504; No. 
5, p. 266; No. 6, p. 764; No. 7, p. 817. 

The words quoted in ‘Onward For Ever ! ’ 
are from the Complete Works, Vol. V 
(1959), pp. 65-6. 

In the second and concluding instalment 
f the Essay on Applied Religion entitled 
w to Minimize our Personal Suffering’, 


Swami Budhananda further discusses this 
important theme in the light of teachings of 
the illumined souls. The first part of this 
Essay appeared in our November issue. 

In this month’s (second) instalment of 
‘Swami Vivekananda’s Discoveries About 
India’, Swami Bhajanananda discusses the 
third discovery of Swamiji, namely, that 
India’s historical decline through many recent 
centuries, was not because of its religion 
but because the life-giving principles of that 
Vedantic religion had not been applied to 
solve her national and social problems. 
Among the many thought-provoking obser¬ 
vations made by the author, the one on the 
merits of karma-yoga as taught by Swamiji 
—as contrasted with Marx’s philosophy of 
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labour as a vehicle of human expression and 
fulfilment—is particularly revealing. The 
discussion on this third Discovery will be 
continued and brought to a close in the 
next instalment. 

Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother, the 
divine consort of Sri Ramakrishna, has left 
for posterity the glorious and immortal 
heritage of a dedicated, God-centred life. 
Thus her message and her life—which are 
really inseparable, as she taught the truths 
she had lived and realized—have a dyna¬ 
mic and perennial significance for men and 
women the world over. ‘A Glimpse of the 
Life and Message of the Holy Mother’ is 
the edited text of a speech succinctly sum¬ 
marizing the Mother’s many-sided life and 
teachings, delivered by Srimati Mekhala 


Devi Jha at the Ramakrishna Mission Ash- 
rama, Chandigarh, on the concluding day of 
the annual celebrations last March. 

The Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi's last 
message to a grieving disciple is justly 
famous among her devotees. It is an epi¬ 
tome of what she herself had done all her 
life, and hence the quintessence of the true 
religious life and vision. In ‘The Whole 
World is Your Own’, Swami Vidyatma- 
nanda—Assistant Minister at the Centre 
Vcdantique Ramakrishna, Gretz, France— 
makes a study of the several ‘layers’ of this 
teaching in a manner that will prove spirit¬ 
ually helpful. Incidentally our readers may 
like to know that this saying of the Holy 
Mother is used as a grace before meals at 
the Gretz Centre. 
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THE GENERAL REPORT OF THE RAMAKRISHN^ MATH AND THE RAMAKRISHNA 

MISSION 

For April, 1974— March, 1975 
(With some later information) 

w J We arc presenting here a brief summary of the latest report of the Ramakrishna 
Math and the Ramakrishna Mission, which will give our readers some information about 
the activities of these twin organizations. The report was issued by the General Secretary 
in September, 1976 from Howrah, West Bengal 711202, India— FJ. 1 


Tie Ramakrishna Math and The Ramakrishna 
Mission 

Though Ramakrishna Mission and Ramakrishna 
Math, with their respective branches, are distinct 
legal entities, they are closely related, inasmuch as 
the Governing Body of the Mission is made up tff 
the Trustees of the Math; the administrative work 
of the Mission is mostly in the hands of the monks 
of Ramakrishna Math ; and both have their Head¬ 
quarters at Belur Math. The Math organization is 
constituted under a Trust with well-defined rules 
of procedure. The Mission is a registered society. 
Though both the organizations take up charitable 
and philanthropic activities, the former lays 
emphasis on religion and preaching, while the 
latter is wedded mainly to welfare service of 
various kinds. This distinction should be borne in 


mind, though ‘Ramakrishna Mission’ is loosely 
associated by people with Math activities also. 
It is necessary, moreover, to point out that the 
appropriation of the name of Sri Ramakrishna or 
Swami Vivekananda by any institution does not 
necessarily imply that it is affiliated either to Rama¬ 
krishna Math or to Ramakrishna Mission. 

The Math and the Mission own separate funds 
and keep separate accounts of them. Though both 
the Math and the Mission receive grants from the 
Central and State Governments and public bodies 
for their social welfare activities, the other acti¬ 
vities of the Math arc financed from offerings, 
publications, etc., and the Mission is supported 
by fees from students, public donations, etc. Both 
the Math and the Mission funds are annually 
audited by qualified auditors. 
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Summary of Activities 

But for some difficulties and hardships here and 
there the year 1974-75 was more or less peaceful 
for our activities in India and abroad. 

During the year under review a new Prayer Hall 
was declared open at Midnapore and the Universal 
Temple at the Institute of Culture, Calcutta, was 
reopened. At Narottam Nagar foundation of the 
school building was laid. The sixth storey was 
added to the Nurses’ Hostel building at Seva 
Pratisthan, Calcutta, and the new building for Out- 
Patient Clinic was inaugurated at Trivandrum. At 
Mysore the Institute of Moral and Spiritual Edu¬ 
cation started functioning. 

Foundation of the Silver Jubilee Commemora¬ 
tion building was laid at Nadi in Fiji island and 
a new building was dedicated at Ganges Town 
monastery of Chicago centre. 

The effort to purchase a portion of Swamiji's 
ancestral home is still continuing; but as this 
entails prolonged litigation, the Mission has 
approached the West Bengal Government for the 
compulsory acquisition of a few plots, including 
the place where Swamiji was born. 

Centres 

Excluding the Headquarters at Belur, there 
were in March, 1975, 119 branch centres in all, 
of which 54 were Mission centres, 21 combined 
Math and Mission centres, and 44 Math centres. 
These were regionally distributed as follows: two 
Mission centres, five combined Math and Mission 
centres and three Math centres in Bangladesh; one 
Mission centre each in Burma, Sri Lanka, Singa¬ 
pore, Fiji, Mauritius and France; one Math 
centre each in Switzerland, England and Argen¬ 
tina; 12 Math centres in the United States of 
America; and the remaining 46 Mission centres, 
16 combined Math and Mission centres and 26 
Math centres (88 in all) in India. The Indian 
centres were distributed as follows : 29 in West 
Bengal, 11 in Uttar Pradesh, 12 in Tamil Nadu, 
seven in Bihar, five in Kerala, four in Karna¬ 
taka, three each in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and 
Assam, two each in Maharashtra, Meghalaya and 
Arunachal Pradesh, and one each in Gujarat, 
Rajasthan, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh and Chandi¬ 
garh. Moreover, attached to the branch centres 
there were over twenty sub-centres, where monas¬ 
tic workers resided more or less permanently. 

Types of Work 

Medical Service : The Math and the Mission 
institutions under this head served the public in 
general, irrespective of creed, colour or nation¬ 
ality. Prominent of these are the indoor hospitals 
in Calcutta, Varanasi, Vrindaban, Lucknow, 


Kankhal, Trivandrum and Ranchi. In 1974-75 
there were altogether 13 Indoor Hospitals with 
],588 beds which accommodated 46,541 patients 
and 74 Outdoor Dispensaries .which treated 
38,45,428 cases including the old ones. Besides, 
some centres had provision fpr emergency or 
observation indoor wards attached to their dis¬ 
pensaries. The Veterinary section of the Shyamala 
Tal Sevashrama treated 346 cases. The Sana¬ 
torium at Ranchi and the Clinic at New Delhi 
treated T.B. cases alone, while large sections of 
Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta, and the hospital at 
Trivandrum were devoted to maternity and child- 
welfare work. At Trivandrum there was also a 
department of Psychiatry. Research on different 
branches of medical science as also Post Graduate 
training in D.G.O. and D.C.H. courses were con¬ 
ducted at Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta. 

Educational Work : The twin organizations 
ran, during the period, five Degree Colleges of 
general education at Madras, Rahara (24-Par- 
ganas), Coimbatore, Belur (Howrah), and 
Narendrapur (24-Parganas), with 4,287 students 
on their rolls. The last two were wholly resi¬ 
dential, and the colleges at Madras and Coimba¬ 
tore had attached hostels for residing students. 

In addition, there were three B.Ed. Colleges at 
Belur, Coimbatore and Mysore with 407 students, 
one Basic Training School at Coimbatore with 
29 students, one Post-graduate Basic Training 
College at Rahara with 99 students, four Junior 
Basic Training Institutes at Rahara, Sarisha and 
Sargachhi with 313 students, a College for 
Physical Education, another for Rural Higher 
Education, an Institute of Commerce and a 
School of Agriculture with 109, 56, 10 and 168 
students, respectively, at Coimbatore, four Poly¬ 
technics at Belur, Belgharia, Madras and Coimba¬ 
tore with 1,173 students, 8 Junior Technical and 
Industrial Schools with 681 boys and 14 girls, 
six Vocational Training Centres with 278 stu¬ 
dents, 90 Students’ Homes or Hostels, including 
some orphanages with 8,984 boys and 540 girls, 

14 Multipurpose Higher Secondary Schools with 
6,551 boys and 541 girls, 25 High, Scondary 
apd Higher Secondary Schools with 12,311 boys 
and 8,298 girls, 26 Senior Basic and M.E. Schools 
with 2,654 boys and 1,823 girls, 53 Junior Basic, 
U.P., and Elementary Schools with 10,710 boys ■ 
and 7,630 girls, and 102 L.P. and other grades I 
of Schools with 4,856 boys and 2,079 girls. The I 
Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta, and the Math Hos- | 
pital at Trivandrum trained nurses and midwives, 
the number of trainees being 235. The Institute 
of Culture in Calcutta conducted a School of 
Humanistic and Intcrcultural Studies and a 
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School of Languages for teaching different Indian 
and foreign languages with 132 and 1,667 
students, respectively. The Ashrama at Naren- 
drapur conducted a Blind Boys’ Academy, an 
Institute of Commerce and a Village-Level 
Workers' Training Centre with 113, 51 and 113 
students, respectively. The centres in Raipur and 
Ranchi (Morabadi) ran a ‘Panchayati Raj Train¬ 
ing Centre’ and a training centre in farming 
(Divyayan), respectively, with 2,448 and 291 
students. The centre at Rahara conducted a 
Rural Librarianship Training Centre (residential) 
with 25 students. Thus there were altogether 
57,601 boys and 22,075 girls in all the educa¬ 
tional institutions run by the Math and the Mis¬ 
sion in India, Sri Lanka, Singapore and Fiji. 

Recreational activities: Some of the Math 
and the Mission centres have been providing 
scope for recreational, cultural and spiritual 
activities to youngsters at stated periods outside 
their school hours. The Vivekananda Balaka 
Sangha of the Bangalore Ashrama has a line 
building of its own. At the Mysore Ashrama 
also a number of boys take advantage of the 
various kinds of facilities provided for them, and 
the youth section of the Janashiksha Mandir, 
Belur, is engaged in similar activities. 

Work for Women : The organization has 
ever been conscious of its duties to the women 
of India. Typical of the work done for them 
are Maternity Section of the Seva Pratishthan. 
Calcutta and the Hospital at Trivandrum; the 
Domiciliary and Maternity Clinics at lalpaiguri 
and Khetri ; the women’s sections of the Hos¬ 
pitals at Varanasi and Vrindaban; the attached 
Invalid Women’s Home at Varanasi; the Sarada 
Vidyalaya at Madras; the Girls’ High Schools 
at Jamshedpur; the Sarada Mandir at Sarisha 
and the two Training Schools for nurses in 
Trivandrum and Calcutta. Moreover, there are 
special arrangements for women in other hospi¬ 
tals, dispensaries and schools; and some institu¬ 
tions are conducted especially for them. The 
Madras Math also conducts a High School and 
a primary School for girls. ’ 

Rural Uplift and Work among the 
Labouring and Backward Classes: The twin 
organizations have all along tried their best to 
serve the unfortunate countrymen who have 
fallen back culturally or otherwise. In addition 
to the more prominent village Ashramas like 
those at Cherrapunji, Raipur, Sarisha, Ramhari- 
pur, Manasadwip, Jayrambati, Kamarpukur, 
Sargachhi, Along, Narottam Nagar, Coimbatore, 
Kalady, Trichur and Nattarampalti, a number of 
rural sub-centres—both permanent and semi¬ 


permanent—are run under the branch centres at 
Belur, Rahara, Sarisha, Tiruvalla, Kankurgachhi 
(Calcutta), Malda, Ranchi, Narendrapur and 
Cherrapunji. Of these, special mention may be 
made of the numerous village sub-centres started 
for educating the hill tribes in Meghalaya and 
a farming centre at Ranchi, specially meant for 
Adivasis and Scheduled Castes. Welfare work 
of various kinds was done among the Kukis and 
Mizos by the Silchar Ashrama. Our educational 
and cultural activities in Arunachat Pradesh are 
also proving very useful and popular. During the 
year, the organization ran in the rural and back¬ 
ward areas nine Multipurpose Higher Secondary 
Schools, four High Schools, 47 Senior Basic, 
M.E. and U.P. Schools, 45 Primary Schools, 35 
night Schools for adults, six Vocational Training 
Centres, a Rural Librarianship Training Centre, 
a Panchayati Raj Training Centre, a Village- 
Level Workers’ Training Centre, a School of 
Agriculture, a College of Rural Higher Educa¬ 
tion and an institute for training village youths 
in farming—with a total of 20,391 students. 
The organization also conducted 18 Outdoor 
Dispensaries treating 3,10,363 patients and five 
Mobile Dispensaries serving 90,123 patients, 
besides running 108 Milk-distribution centres and 
a number of libraries with three mobile units— 
all located in the rural and backward areas. In 
addition to such varied activities, preaching and 
educative tours with magic lanterns, movie-films 
and *Such other means were also undertaken fre¬ 
quently. For the labouring classes in the indus¬ 
trial areas, the Mission conducted several night 
schools, community centres, etc. 

Mass Contact : From the foregoing account 
it will be evident that the organization’s activities 
are not concentrated in urban areas alone; they 
are spread over other fields as well. The mes¬ 
sage of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is steadily 
spreading in all parts of India, which is evident 
from the participation of innumerable people 
during the annual celebrations. The Ashramas 
and temples also draw thousands of people 
throughout the year. Over and above these, 
there are a number of medical institutions where 
lakhs of people get free medicines, and thou¬ 
sands arc treated in the indoor departments. 
In the educational institutions also, a considerable 
number of poor students get free education, 
board, or lodging. The organization is also run¬ 
ning a good number of free libraries in the rural 
areas. The publication centres Sometimes sell 
booklets at nominal price to suit the pocket of 
the masses. 

Spiritual and Cultural Work : Both the 
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Math and the Mission centres laid emphasis on 
the dissemination of the spiritual and cultural 
ideals of India, and through various types of 
activity tried to give a practical shape to the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna that all religions 
are rtue. The centres established real points of 
contact among people of different faiths through 
public celebrations, meetings, classes, publica¬ 
tions, etc. More than 115 Libraries containing 
vast number of books and journals were con¬ 
ducted by them. Attached to the libraries Read¬ 
ing Rooms were maintained in many places. One 
Sanskrit Chatushpathi too was run. At least ten 
centres published books on religious subjects and 
12 journals in different languages. The Math 
centres at Mayavati, Baghbazar (Calcutta), 
Madras, Nagpur, Mysore, Rajkot, Trichur and 
Bhubaneswar, in particular, have to their credit 
a considerable number of useful publications. 
Some of our foreign centres too are publishing 
valuable books. Special mention should be made 
of the Institute of Culture, Calcutta, which has 
been trying to bring together eminent men and 
women of India and other lands in cultural fellow¬ 
ship. It may not be out of place to tell here of 
the continuous preaching of Vedanta through 
classes and lectures for quite a few years now, 
being carried on by Swami Nihsreyasananda in 
South Africa (Rhodesia) and East Africa, with 
Salisbury (35, Rhodes Avenue), as his centre. 

Relief and Rehabilitation Work : As usual 
the Mission undertook relief and rehabilitation 
work either directly through the Headquarters or 
in conjunction with some branch centres. Some 
works were also conducted by the branch cen¬ 
tres themselves. 

The Bangladesh Relief and Rehabilitation 
was carried on through the branch centres at 
Dacca, Narayanganj, Bagerhat, Dinajpur. Barisal, 
Faridpur and Sylhet. 

The following relief works were conducted in 
India : 

A. Flood Relief—(1) in Midnapore by Contai 
Sevashrama, (2) in Cooch Behar by Rahara Boys’ 


Home, (3) in West Dinajpur by Saradapitha, (4) at 
Manihari by Katihar Ashrama, (5) at Darbhanga 
and at Laherisarai by Patna Ashrama, and (6) at 
Dhubri by the Headquarters. 

B. Gruel Kitchen for drought-affected people 
—(1) in Bankura district by Bankura, Jayrambati 
and Ramharipur centres, (2) in Cooch Behar by 
Rahara Boys’ Home, (3) in Jalpaiguri by Jalpai- 
gufi Ashrama, (4) in 24-Parganas by Manasadwip 
Ashrama, Narendrapur Ashrama, Sarisha Ashrama 
and Rahara Boys’ Home, (5) in Midnapore by 
Contai Sevashrama and Tamluk Sevashrama, and 
(6) in Purulia by Purulia Vidyapith. 

C. Scarcity Relief—(1) in Bankura district by 
Bankura Sevashrama, (2) in 24-Parganas by 
Manasadwip Ashrama, (3) in Raipur by Raipur 
Ashrama, and (4) in Gujarat by the Math centre 
at Rajkot. 

D. Cheap Canteen—(1) in Katihar by Katihar 
Ashrama, and (2) in Malda by Malda Ashrama. 

E. Fire Relief—In Orissa by Bhubaneswar 
Ashrama. 

F. Test Relief—in Bankura district by Ram¬ 
haripur Ashrama. 

Annual Celebrations: Most of the Math and 
the Mission centres ceremonially observe the 
days sanctified by the advent of great saints and 
prophets. The general features of the celebra¬ 
tions of the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri 
Sarada Devi (the Holy Mother), and Swami Vivc- 
kananda arc : Special worship, Iloma (making 
offerings in the sacred fire), chanting of scriptural 
texts, Bhajan and Sankirtan (often in chorus), 
distribution of Prasad (sacramental food) to the 
devotees, feeding of the poor in large numbers, 
and lectures by eminent speakers, including the 
Swamis of the Order. Thus the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna and his direct associates is steadily 
spreading, and many young and ardent souls are 
coming into closer touch with the ideals of the 
Math and the Mission. In co-operation with the 
local public, some centres celebrate the more 
popular Hindu festivals, accounts for these being 
maintained separately. 


HOLY MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY 

The birthday of Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, falls on Monday, 13 December 1976. 
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Changes in technology reflecting changes in industrial 
patterns. Nothing remains static behind this symbol. 

1»ie thinking process goes on generating vast resources 
of technical know-how and manufacturino skiM 

It started in 1938 when two engineers applied their minds 
to manufacturing dairy equipment. Today we are about 
10,000 people involved in manufacturing plant and equip¬ 
ment for every major industry from dairy to nuclear. Much 
of the equipment was never manufactured in India before. 

Tomorrow we II be vastly different from what we are today. 
Because things are never static behind this symbol. 

The thinking process goes on. The pool of technical resources 
grows, lending new dimensions to our capability of manu¬ 
facturing equipment for every vital industry. 
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Vivekananda, Swami, Abroad in America— By Prof. C. B. Tripathi ... 
Vivekananda’s, Swami, Discoveries About India, 

—By Swami Bhajanananda 

Vivekananda and His Living Words— By Christopher Isherwood 
‘Whole World is Your Own, The*.— By Swami Vidyatmananda 
Yajha, The Concept of,— Editorial 
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RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

(publication Department) 

19B» Raja Rajkrishna Street, Calcutta 700006 
WORKS OF SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


A Study of Heliocentric Science .. 
An Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Panchadasi 

Attitude of Vedanta towards 
Religion 

Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Message 
(Vols I & II) each Vol. 
•Christian Science and Vedanta 
Doctrine of Karma 
Divine Heritage of Man 
Epistles 

Great Saviours of the World 

How To Be A Yogi 

Human Affection and Divine Love 

Ideal of Education 

India and Her People 

Life Beyond Death 

Memoirs of Ramakrishna 

My Life Story 

Mystery of Death 

Path of Realization 

Philosophy and Religion 


Rs. 

12-00 


25-00 


12-00 

10-00 

3-00 
12-00 
15-00 
12-00 
.12 00 
14 00 


Reincarnation 
Religion of the Twentieth 
Century 

Religion, Revelation and God 
Self Knowledge 
Science of Psychic Phenomena 
Spiritual Unfoldment 
Swami Vivekananda and His Works 
The Bases of Indian Culture 
The Complete Works of Swami 
Abhedananda in 10 Volumes 
(Each Vol.) 

The Steps towards Perfection 
The Saying of Sri Ramakrishna .. 
The Vedanta Philosophy 
Thoughts on Sankhya, Buddhism 
and Vedanta 
True Psychology 

Universal Religion and Vedanta .. 
Yogi Psychology 
Yoga Theory & Practice 
Why a Hindu Accepts Christ and 
Rejects Churchianity 


WORKS OF SWAMI 

A Historical Study of Indian Music 80-00 
A History of Indian Music .. 15-00 

Christ the Saviour .. 2-00 

Historical Development of Indian 

Music .. 65-00 

Music of the Nations .. 28-00 

Philosophy of Progress and 
Perfection 


2-00 

12-00 

12-00 

6-00 

2-00 

75-00 


20-00 
2-00 
6 00 
3-00 

10-00 

14-00 

12-00 

16-00 

7-50 


PRAJNANA NANDA 

Sangitsara-Samgraha .. 7-50 

School of Indian Philosophical 

Thought .. 45-00 

The Philosophical Ideas of Swami 

Abhedananda .. 30 00 

Thoughts on Yoga, Upanishad and 

Gita .. 12-00 


WORKS ON SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


Spiritual Teachings of Swami 
Abhedananda 

Swami Abhedananda—A Spiritual 
Biography 

Swami Abnedananda in America .. 


Swami Abhedananda in India (in 
3-00 1906) 

16-00 Swami Abhedananda—The 
6-50 Patriot Saint 


The Bases of Indian Culture (The Commemoration Volume of Swami 
Abhedananda) 


12-00 


75-00 
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Educate Your Children With 


The Story of Ramakrishna 

Told by Swami Smaranananda 

[ Excellent four colour 

illustration in each page 

By Biswaranjan Chakravarty 

I Price : Rs. 4'75 P. 

| ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Debi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700014 

A Hand Book On the Philosophy of Ramanuja! 

YATINDRA-MATA DIPIKA 

Of 

Srinivasadasa 

English rendering by Swami Adidevananda 

II Edition Size : Demy 8 vo. 

Pp, xi+208 Price : Rs. 7.00 

An essential manual of the Visishtadvaita system of Hindu Philosophy, 
explaining in lucid Sanskrit the fundamental tenets of the Philosophy of Sri 
Ramanujacharya. 

The English translation is eminently readable and clear. Highly spoken of 
by the press and scholars. 

| A ‘must* to all students of the Visishtadvaita branch of Vedanta. 

j .SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

! ~*\ 11, Ramakrishna Math Road, 

; ylapore, Madras-600004, INDIA 
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BOOKS ON AND BY SWAMI VIYEKANANDA 
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28-00 


THE LIFE OF VIVEKANANDA Price 
AND THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 
By Romain RollAnd Paper' 9-00 

Cloth : IS-00 

VIVEKANANDA (A Biography ) 

By Swami NiKhiiananda DeLux : 11 00 
THE LIFE OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

By Eastern & Western Disciples 28-00 
THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 
By Sister Nivedita 7-00 
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IN DEFENCE OF HINDUISM 0-65 | SIX LESSONS ON RAJA YOGA 1 00 
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THE NATION 0 60 | METHODS 2 00 
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ADVAITA PAPERBACKS 

YIVEKANANDA : A BIOGRAPHY 
By Swami Nikhilananda 

In about 350 pages the eventful life of the Swami is 
presented in a masterly way, without sacrificing 
essential details. 


Price : Rs. 7.50 


(De Luxe : Rs. 11.00) 
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WHAT RELIGION IS 

IN THE WORDS OF SWAMI V/VEKANANDA 
Edited by: Swami Vidyatmananda 
Introduction by: Christopher Isherwood 

This volume brings together in one volume in a con¬ 
nected way, the valuable ideas of Swami Vivekananda 
on religion. Concise and comprehensive. 

Pages: 372 Price : Rs. 4.25 (De Luxe : Rs. 8.00) 
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CRADLE TALES OF HINDUISM 
By Sister Nivedita 

With Eighteen full-page line drawings, the heroes and 
heroines of ancient India are p rtrayed here through 
traditional nursery tales, in the inimitable style of Sister 
Nivedita. 

Pages: 320 Price : Rs. 9.00 (De Luxe : Rs.*12.00) 

ADVAITA ASH RAMA 
5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700014 
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India gave the weld the number series. If numerals are 
called Arabic to this day, the credit goes to Mohammed 
Ibn Musa Al-Kliowarismi—the Arab mathematician. 

He adapted an Arabic translation of the Brahma Gupta 
into a later work. The Latin version was published 
under the name Dc Numero Indorum—“concerning the 
Hindus' numbers" 

In mathematics and other spheres, Indian talents have 
enriched the world. We at L&T try to continue the 
tradition by enriching life through industrial development 
We design, manufacture and instai plant and equipment 
for every vital industry—steel, cement, fertilizer, paper 
and pulp, nujlcar... 

Together with our subsidiary. Engineering Construction 
Corporation Limited, we have helped to build major 
projects like the Nagarjunasagar Dam, Neyveli Lignite, 
Rourkela Steel Plant, Gauhati and Madras Oil Refineries, 
the hot lab for the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 

We continually take up challenging jobs with confidence. 
After all wc arc a major industrial complex with vast 
resources of technical know-how and manufacturing skill 
accumulated over 35 years. The success of our service 
lies in the individual talents of over 10,000 people in our 
associate and subsidiary companies and our network 
of offices all over India. 

LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED 

P O. Box 278, Bombay 400 038 V gj 


The world 
could not 
add up to much 
without India 
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From health tonics to eye-drops, 
we are a family friend in millions of homes: 



East India Pharmaceuticals - 
serving quality medicines 
to the millions. 

To use a cliche well, we are really playing out the 
time-tested proverb ‘A friend in need is a friend indeed I* 

And not just for a privileged lew, but for millions of Indian homes. 
From providing an eye-dropfor a grandfather 
to a tonic for a growing child I 
A wide spectrum of modem 
medicines, priced within easy reads. 

It was in 1936 that our role 
was cast. Started by a small group of 
committed scientists, chemists and 
pharmacists, East India Pharmaceutical 
Works Limited indigenously researching, 
formulating and marketing medicines 
for the common man. 

East India Pharmaceutical Works work for you 



East India Pharmaceutical Work* Limited, Calcutta-16. 
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REMEMBER, you have Bank of India behind you: 

Do you need money for higher studiee? 

Bank of India has a scheme of Educational Loans, on liberal terms, to enable brilliant and 
deserving students to undertake G raduate/Post-G raduate courses in India and Post-Graduate studies 
abroad—-students who would otherwise not be able to do sa 

After you hove completed your studiee, whet do you went to do? 

Would you Ilka toJoin Would-you Ilka to uaa your At an agricultural graduate. Aa a professional man — 

tha Bank of India f If you have technical training to Man a would you Uka to taka up farming ? a.g. a Doctor or a Dentist— 

■ good acadamic career and businase Or Industry of your own? — Of sat up a Custom Service would you Ilka to aat up 

satisfy tha other usual require- Bank of India can sisitt you Unit for aervlalng and repairing practice ? Bank of India 

manta,you stand aa good to aat up and run a small tractors. Implement*, etc?—Or can give you financial help 

a chance as anybody elae: Industry/workshop/businaas. operate Sales and Distribution In purchasing tha aquipmei 

Centres for Inputs, equipment, etc.? 

Bank of India can assist you. 


a good academic career end business Or Industry 
satisfy the other usual require- Bank of India can si 
manta, you stand as good to set up and run a i 
a chance aa anybody else; industry/workshop/t 
in Bank of India it ia merit 
that counts. Members of the 
Scheduled Castaa/Tribes get 
Special consi deration. _ 

Why not become eligible for the many services 
which Sank of India offers ? 

Opm MiMWMf with Bank of India. You eon opm a 
Soa k tpa Bank Account with aa Httta aa Ba. 51*. 


Aa a p r of e ssi onal men — 
a.g. a Doctor or a Dentist— 
would you Ilka to sat up 
practice ? Bank of India 
cap give you financial help 
In purchasing tha equipment 
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An Extraordinary Book Just Published 

SISTER NIVEDITA’S LECTURES 
AND WRITINGS 

Edited by Pravrajika Atmapnt 


This volume is a valuable addition to the 'Complete Works of Sister Nivedita' 
published by the Ramakrishna Sarada Mission Sister Nivedita Girls' School 
in 4 volumes during her Birth Centenary Year. 

This book includes hitherto-unpublished collections of lectures and writings 
of Sister Nivedita on education, political, economic and social problems and 
new thoughts on Hindu life and religion. Specially interesting are the bio¬ 
graphical sketches and reviews as’well as some papers on Women’s Rights 
written before she met Swami Vivekananda. 


Pages 426 


Board bound Beautifully printed 


Demi 8vo 


Price Rs. 26/- 


Place your orders immediately with 

(1) RAMAKRISHNA SARADA MISSION 
Sister Nivedita Girls' School 

5, Nivedita Lane Calcutta-700003 

(2) ADVAITA ASH RAMA 
5, Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta-700014 

(3) RAMAKRISHNA SARADA MISSION 
Hauz Khas 

New Delhi-110016 
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Our Forthcoming Publication 


Ramakrishna: A Biography in Pictures 

Probable Publication Date: April 1976 


Size : 11x 8i 7/ 

This precious and long-awaited publication brings together as many 
available photographs as possible, of places and persons connected 
with Sri Ramakrishna. It tries to recapitulate the surroundings and 
environment in which he lived and moved. The pages are designed 
to bring vividly before the reader’s mind the life of the great Master. 


# Printed on best English art paper 

# Cloth Bound with plastic cloth covering 


Price to be announced later 


ADVAITA ASHRAM A 
5 Dehi Entaily Road 
Calcutta 700014 
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INDIAN INVESTMENT CENTRE 

GUIDES AND ASSISTS WITH ALL INFORMATION REGARDING 

o Expansion of Existing Units 
o Self-Employment of Non-Resident 
Indians 

o Foreign Collaborations 
o Entrepreneurial Development Pro¬ 
gramme of the EGB, Calcutta. 

For Latest Information on Investment-Cum-Collaboratlon Opportunities 
Subscribe to Monthly Newsletter of The Centre which 
Includes Features and Information on 

o Profiles on Developing Countries 
o Profiles on Products Having Scope For Investment 
o Governmental Industrial Policy 
o Non-Resident Indians—Policies and Facilities 
o Foreign Collaboration 
o Joint Ventures Abroad 
0 Taxation—Policies and Incentives 
o Investment Opportunities 
o Financial Assistance 
o Entrepreneurial Guidance 

Also available: Authentic Publications on Government, Industrial and Investment 
Policies and Procedures, Taxation, Company Law, etc. 

For guidance and assistance please visit our offices 

» 

NEW DELHI DUESSELDORF TOKYO 

Jeevan Vihar Building, Duesseldorf 4 Embassy of India 

Parliament Street, 74 Karlstrasse 2-11 Kudan Minami 

New Delhi—110001. 2-Chome Chiyedoo-Ku 

LONDON NEW YORK CALCUTTA 

Edinburgh House 708 Third Avenue, 19, Netaji Subhas Road, 

40 Great Portland Street, New York—10017 Grindlays Bank Bldg, 

London Win 5AH Calcutta-1. 


o New Industry 
o Export-Oriented Industries 

o Joint Ventures Abroad 
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Keep the rare anes 



common coins will do for us. 


We do not insist on Greek 
decadrachms, depicting 
King Porus as he thrusts 
forth his javelin at one of 
Alaxander's horsemen on 
the banks of the Jhelum. 

We merely ask for being 
paid for the service 
rendered—fares, freight 
and all that. And, 
promptly please. 


tc?/e* vam 



Delays cause 
distrust and 
difficulties and are 
often quite 
embarrassing. 

Pay us to 
keep you going. 


Always, all ways, 
the Railways 
serve you best. 



EASTERN RAILWAY 
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*...We need technical education and all e’se which may develop 
industries, so that men, instead of seaking for service, may earn enough 
to provide for themselves, and something against a rainy day. 

Swami Vivekananda 


Exporters of P.V.C. Pipes, Plastic Taps etc. 


Emco General Plastic Industries (P) Ltd. 


35, C.I.T. ROAD. 
CALCUTTA-14 
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Only KUBYDUST tea 
offers you all three 

I INSTANT 
•LIQUOR 

2 RICH 
• FLAVOUR 

3 MORE CUPS 
•PER RACK 

UPTON’S 
YDU! 

f for better 
and more cups 
per pack 
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LRDC-IO/74 


canny. 






J9 Ms* Ifor packaging in paper, plastics, polyethylene, aluminium. 

composites, not to mention tinplate—our first and conti- 
^ ~ " ~ nuing interest 

JHjJ |ft Ask for incisive analysis of your particular problems. For 

KmfnmMiTMWM plant layouts, operator training and market analyses. 

JL vJK.W*f 000*9? For cost-efficient, alternatives, special lacquers, export 

quality printing and design. For packaging and package- 
making machinery, formerly Imported. 

Metal Box can supply the whole works, and much of it 
1 | free of cost 


ESC* 


ri 


[M 

m 




things are happening at Meta l Bax 

-much more them metal boces 


OBM 4262A/2 
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With Compliments from : 

N DUTT 

Manufacturers’ Representative of 
Mining Machineries in Coal India Ltd. 

*VANI VILAS' Phone : 20658 

Bariatn Road, Ranchi 8 


There is no difference in work. Do not think that this 
work will lead to God and that will not . 

Sri Ramakrishna 

♦ 

* 


Rash Behari Studio 

15 GHOSH PARA ROAD 
BHATPARA 
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Small entrepreneurs in West Bengal should take full advantage of the following 
facilities offered by W.B.S.I.C. 

(a) Financial assistance on easy terms for the procurement of indigenous and 
imported raw-materials. 

(b) Accommodation in the Industrial Estates with infrastructural facilities. 

(c) Accommodation in the Commercial Estates at nominal rent. 

(d) Supply of scarce categories of raw materials. 


The West Bengal Small Industries 
Corporation Limited. 

( A GOVI. OF WEST BENGAL UNDERTAKING ) 

6A, RAJA SUBODH MULLICK SQUARE, (3RD FLOOR) 
CALCUTTA-13. 
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UP TO 

INTEREST 


MONTHLY INTEREST-CUM 
RECURRING DEPOSIT SCHEME 

WHAT YOU SHOULD DO ? 

if you invest Rs. 10,000 under the 
Monthly Interest Deposit Scheme 
for 121 months and simultaneously 
re-invest the interest earned monthly 
under the Recurring Deposit Scheme, 
you will earn over Rs. 27,000 which is 
17%return on your original investment. 


CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 

The Bank that moves out to people and places. 
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The Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd. 

Regd. Office : 

14, N eta j i Subhas Road, 
Calcutta - I 

Mill: 

Raniganj, West Bengal. 



Manufacturers & Exporters of: 

FINE QUALITY 

“TIG ER“ Brand Paper 
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Nationality 
Address 

5. Editors* Name 
Nationality 

Address •,, * • • 


5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD. CALCUTTA-14 

t*C 

MONTHLY 

SWAMI SMARANANANDA 
INDIAN 

5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD. CALCUTTA-14 

SWAMI SMARANANANDA 

INDIAN 

5 DEHI ENTALLY ROAD. CALCUTTA-14 

SWAMI BUDHANANDA and 
SWAMI TADRUPANANDA 

INDIAN 

P.O. MAYAVATI, 


Dt* PiTHORAGARH, U.P. 262524 

6. Names and addresses of individuals TRUSTEES OF THE ADVA1TA ASHRAMA, 
who own the newspaper and part- MAYAVATI: 

ners or shareholders holding more P.O. Mayavati, Dt. Pithoragarh, U.P. 262524 
than one per cent of the total capital. 

«•« ••• 

Swami Vireswarananda —do— 

Swami Abhayananda —do— 

Swami Dayananda —do— 

Swami Pavitrananda —do— 

Swami Gambhirananda —do— 

Swami Nityaswarupananda —do— 
Swami Ranganathananda —do— 

Swami Budhananda —do— 

I. Swami Smaranananda. hereby declare that the particulars given above are true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 

Sd/- Swami Smaranananda 


Date 1st March, 1976 


Signature of Publisher 


This is printed in compliance with the Rule 8 of the Registration of Newspapers 
Central) Rules, 1956. 







